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WETHEY’S 
Condensed Mince Me 
—the pioneer and leader, 
always finds a welcome in 
the home. Sanitarily wrap- 
ped, it is absolutely safe- 
guarded from factory to home. 





PRODUCTS 
Fascinate the Palate 


Wethey’s Orange Marmalade surpasses all others 
with that indefinable deliciousness that brings a crav- 
ing for more,—and still more. 


Wethey’s Strawberry Jam is real jam in which is 


found the luscious strawberry crystalized in its per- 
fection. 





If your grocer does not carry Wethey’s Pro- 
ducts,—write us direct,—giving his name. 
We will make sure you are supplied. 


Has fim Ai ue 75 


J. HLW ETHEY Limited i 


St. Catharines 
Ontario 
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= = ‘‘May I not express to you my admiration for the 
= = wonderful phonographs bearing your name which 
= j = I saw at the National Music Show in New York. 
= { = The cabinets were the most elegant I have ever 
= } = seen. It was with extreme satisfaction that I 
= j = heard my own records on your beautiful instru- 
ae f 4 9? 
= = ment. 
= } = So writes Madame 
= | Inez Barbour 
= 4 about the Gerhard 
— al ° 
| = Heintzman Phono- 
4 — graph. 
—4 _ And who could better 
4 = judge of the quality of 
= a Canadian-made 
— phonograph than Ma- 
ali/p> dame Barbour. Twice 
LY ; 
Or was she soloist with 
Or Dr. Vogt, in the world- 
% famous Mendelssohn 


Choir. And she toured 
Canada with the Thomas Orchestra. 
To-day Madame Barbour is with the 
American Society of Singers in New 
York 


The Gerhard Heintzman 


Plays All Makes of Records 
‘THE PHONOGRAPH BUILT BY A PIANO-CRAFTSMAN 


The musical training of fifty trained designers, the tone 
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vears told us that in the Ger- 
hard Heintzman we had built 
the final phonograph. The 
unstinted praise of Canadian 
music-lovers bears out our be- 
lief. It needed only this en- 
dorsement from a_- world- 
famous singer to complete 
the evidence. 


You will find for yourself the 
satisfaction that Madame 
Barbour found in the Ger- 
hard Heintzman Phonograph. 
You will find in its musical 
xpression an education of the 
nighest standard. 


The Gerhard Heintzman Pho- 
nographs are built by the 


GERHARD HEINTZMAN 


Limited 


TORONTO 


experts, the skilled craftsmen 
—all those who have made 
the Gerhard Heintzman Piano 
the envy of the musical world. 
Piano genius!—that is the 
new idea in phonograph art. 
In the Gerhard Heintzman 
you can count on a richness, 
resonance and realism of tone 
that only piano-builders who 
work with piano sounding- 
board spruce could attain. 


Your home needs the supreme 
music that the Gerhard! 
Heintzman brings to it. Buy/ 
your family a Gerhard Heintz- 
man Phonograph for Christ- 
mas. 
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A Truck Manufacturer’s Road Test 


HE advertisement repro- 

duced above furnishes 

forcible evidence in support 
of our claims for concrete, as the 
ideal materia] for highway con- 
structions. 


Think of it! 16.4 miles per 
hour on concrete—as against 9.5 
miles per hour on a gravel road, 
and 4.6 miles per hour on a dirt 
road. 


This question of speed for 
motor trucks, while important, 
is not nearly so vital as the 
greater requirement of _per- 
manency. The ordinary road 
is a serious handicap to 
heavy motor truck traffic. And 
the increasing use of trucks 
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points forcibly to the need of 
highways that will bear the 
strain of heaviest traffic. 


Canada Cement can now be secured 
from over two thousand dealers in 
nearly every city, town and village in 
Canada. If you cannot locate a con- 
venient dealer, write our nearest Sales 
Ofiice. 


Canada Cement Co., Limited 
Herald Building - 


Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary 


CANADA CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


Montreal 


There is only one material 
that meets the requirement. 
Roads of concrete, properly con- 
structed, will become stronger 
as they grow older. They stand 
up wonderfully under the heavy 
and steady pounding of the big- 
gest trucks. And, meeting this 
hardest of traffic tests, they are 
essentially the roads best adapt- 
ed to all kinds of traffic. Con- 
crete roads, built ten years ago, 
are in good condition to-day. 
These are roads over which 
heavy truck traffic is  pas- 
sing continually. These roads 
stay right because they are 
built right—built of the right 
material, the proper road ma- 
terial—concrete. 
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Run No Risk 





Keep your valuable 
papers in a fireproof 
place 


A Goldie & McCulloch” Safe wil!! keep its 
contents intact with fire raging on all sides 
There’s a size and style for every require- 


ment. 





Standard Safes and Vault 
special designs made to 


Doors in stock, 
order 

Send for our catalog M32, and a copy of 
our book “Profitable Experience.’ They are 
free. 


THE 


Goldie & MCulloc 


COMPANY. LIMITED. 


Head Office and Works—Galt, Ont., Can. 
Toronto Office: 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 
Western Branch Office: 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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MACLEAN’S 
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The 


Business 


Outlook 





Commerce Finance Investments Insurance 


EACE came with a suddenness that 

has left the world a little breath- 

less. Men of discernment had pre- 
dicted from the very first that, when 
Germany once began to crack, the end 
would follow within a short period. But 
who was there bold enough at any time 
before September of the present year to 
stand out and say that the break-up would 
come before the New Year? 

The glorious finish came so very sud- 
denly that men have not yet collected their 
wits sufficiently to diagnose the business 
outlook coolly and clearly. There is still 
a great deal of doubt and on certain points 
some diversity of opinion. 

The outstanding fact is that there has 
not been one trace of panic or pessimism. 
Although men knew that the days ot the 
munitions industry were numbered and 
that readjustments must come sharply, 
there has been no tendency to seriously 
anticipate depression. There has been no 
scurrying to cover, no sharp slumping of 
stock markets. Men are facing the future 
confidently and calmly. And that is a 
rreat point indeed. 

Everything will hinge on the labor out- 
look. Many who have studied the situa- 
tion closely are convinced that Canadian 
industry can absorb the labor that is turn- 
ed loose from the munitions factories. 
They point to the fact that labor is scarce 
in all directions, that most factories and 
offices have been struggling along short 
handed and that thirty thousand men can 
be used without glutting the labor market. 
The women who have been working on 
munitions may not find it as easy to 
secure employment. A large proportion 
of the women went in, however, to help 
out in the war crisis and will be glad to go 
back again to household work. Others 
were wives of soldiers who took on the 
work to eke out their allowance and these 
again wil) be prepared to relinquish out- 
side employment. 

Others do not take as optimistic a view 
as this and believe that the coming winter 
is bound to see a certain amount of un- 
employment. They do not anticipate that 
it will be serious but they refuse to accept 
the cheerful dictum that all will be well. 
They declare that the government must be 
prepared to handle the situation and pro- 
vide employment. Labor men hold this 
view. Prominent labor leaders are de- 
claring that the workingman will not ac- 
cept conditions this winter such as existed 
during the winter of 1914-15. They spoke 
of drastic steps. 

It seems to the writer, however, that 
the outlook is good. Figure it out this 
way. In normal times Canada can find 
employment for all her people. To-day 
half a million men are overseas and the 
ranks of labor are depleted accordingly. 
Why should it not be possible to use every 
pair of hands that are left even without 
the artificial stimulation of war indus- 
tries? On top of that, figure that de- 
mand in all lines is abnormal and that 
stocks are so low that it is going to take 
a long time to get them up to normal 
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Factories will have to work full 


again. 
blast for at least a year on the average 


before stocks can be built up. Then again 
Canada must continue to send food over- 
seas in as large quantities as it can be 
spared. It has been officially announced 
that war orders for steel are to be placed 
here. We must proceed to make clothing 
for the soldiers who will start to come 
back soon. All] in all it looks as though 
there is a very busy time ahead and that 
the closing of the munitions plants will 
not upset the labor market to the extent 
that some have feared. If enlightened 
leadership were certain in the responsible 
departments at Ottawa, there would need 
to be ne doubt on that score. Unfortun- 
ately we cannot be sure that the right 
brand of leadership will be forthcoming. 


Ele second most interesting consider- 
ation is with reference to prices. It 
has been rather generally supposed that 
the cost of things would start to go down 
just as soon as the fighting ceased. On 
the day that the Hun cried “Enough,” 
men carried the idea in the back of their 
heads that the high cost of living would 
immediately start to recede. From many 
quarters to-day word comes that retailers 
even are refusing to place any orders. 
They shoo the travelers away with the 
gentle admonition that, “Prices are going 
to come down at once.” 

This is a pleasant but dangerous myth. 
Any decline in prices will be very gradual 
and in most lines it is practically certain 
that there will be no drop at all, at least, 
not for some time. It is impossible, in 


fact in many important staples. The 
price of flour, for instance, has been 
fixed until November of next year. The 


price of sugar has been fixed for another 
year. Coffee may go higher. Not so long 
ago the Brazilian planters were feeling 
panicky about the prospects for good 
coffee prices. As soon, however, as the 
first hints of peace came they immediately 
stiffened up. To-day they won't sell. 
They are waiting for bigger prices. The 
explanation is that Germany and Austria, 
both heavy coffee consumers, have prac- 
tically no supplies and will come on the 
market strong. In the matter of clothing 
prices cannot come down very much, if 
at all, with cloth so scarce. Experts say 
that the demand for steel will inevitably 
keep the price up. And so on all along 
the line. 

To anticipate that prices are going to 
slump at once would be going at variance 
to the facts. There is only one factor 
that might produce a drop in prices and 
that is the possibility of a drop in wages. 


N the meantime business conditions re 
main good. No matter what befalls, 
the people of Canada have plenty of 
money. The tremendous success of the 
Victory Loan indicates how prosperous 
the country is and how confident the 
people as a whole are. The crops were 
especially good in the east and the farmer 
is in a splendid position. 
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‘EE how clearly this check is written—how business-like it 
looks—how safe it is!) The New Era Checkwriter quickly 
writes these checks and protects them so completely that even 
aw. the cleverest check raiser cannot alter a single word. 

Not only is the exact amount written with ineradicable ink, but each 
word is cut through and through the paper by tiny metal-pointed letters 
that force the ink into every fibre with the unalterable cobweb shredding 
process. Proof against pen — proof against acid. This is the way the 
writing looks: 

This is real check protection. So write Decide today—let the New Era protect 
all your checks on the New Era—the small your bank account—mail the coupon now 
checks that you think hardly worth protec- for examples of this 100% protection, New 
ting are the very ones the check raiser is Era Mfg. Co., Robert H. Ingersoll, Pres. 

al liar S ) ors: i 4 >. 
looking for. Every unprotected check you Canadian Distrit utors: Menzies & Co., 
: ; ° ; Limited, 439 King Street West, Toronto. 
sign is a gamble with every dollar of your 
bank balance, because you—not the bank— i -Quick Action Coupon M-12- - “| 
must pay if your check is raised. | Menzies & Co., Limited 
439 King Str cot w st, Toronto | 
The New Era brings you a life-time of | Send me “Easy Figure Changes” examples 
e this universal protection. It is sturdily : Sos cattadan ff caldera on te | 
built, simple in mechanical construction, ' New Era Checkwriter | 
and so light and handy that you can easily emer | 
move it from desk to desk. It writes | | 
quickly —legibly—safely, and 1s the only | Adare ' 
: -heck-writer made. ice but $35 a aie ee oo ee ee ewe 
# visible check-writer mane Price but $35 A few Good Districts still open for live- 
why pay more? It is sold under the wires, possessing both sales and executive 


personal guarantee of Robt. In iA ability. Write or wire today. 


New Era Ch eck savior 


\ “You See What You Write As You Write It” 











Pencils and 
flannel suits 


You cou/d wear awhite 
flannel suit in zero 
weathe seas why 
should you?) And why 
should you use in your 
work any pencil other 
than that precisely suited 
to your requirements? 








N’ 
the master OR pencil” 


S.NOXId 


offers, among its 17 degrees, a 
pencil that fits your individual 
needs, just as 1f it were made 
for you—a pencil so responsive, 
so delightful to use that you 
will notice at once a great dif- 
ference in the ease and speed 
of your work, 17 degrees— 
YH (hardest) to 6B (softest); 
H B (medium) for general work. 
Whichever grade suits you 
now, will suit you always for 
each degree 1s always uniform. 


r 
i ae 





Write now jor our grade chart, 
showing the uses of the 17 de- 
grees. Ifyou wish, enclose 15¢ 
in stamps for full-length 
Eldorado samples % aevorth double 
the money. Please state the na- 
ture of your pencil work and 


Ge /ouad Surmesp sajsew ays4,OGVUOd1 














your recular dealer's name, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Dept. 67-J JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
. Established 
Xe Sate. “1827 


rn. R. MacDougall & Co.,Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 








VICTORY 
BONDS 


BOUGHT - SOLD 






GREENSHIE LDS y co 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


Nealers in Canadian Bond Issues. 


17 St. John Street, Montreal 
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The Investment Situation 


By H. H. BLACK, Montreal editor of The Financial Post. 


HAT are the safest classes of 

investments in these days with the 

collapse of Germany, peace in 
sight in the form of an armistice, and 
industrial conditions at the best uncer- 
tain? 

This question was brought home 
pointedly during the past month in an 
inquiry received from a_ reader of 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, a lady who had 
$1,000 which she wished to invest at once 
She had chosen four stocks, three Cana- 
dian and one listed on the New York 
Exchange, Norfolk Western, C.P.R., Can- 
ada Cement, and Bell Telephone, which 
did I think was the best investment? 

Some Victory Loan canvasser should 
feel thankful for the answer to her ques- 
tion as it added $1,000 to his district’s 
total, for I told her that under present 
conditions it would be inadvisable to buy 
any one of the four: that the best invest- 
ment at this time was 15-year Victory 
bonds. The reply came early in Novem- 
ber: “I received your letter and am very 
thankful for your reply. I have decided 
to invest $1,000 in Victory Bonds.” 

The letter sent this lady went some- 
what in detail into the various securities 
she had mentioned, the strong and weak 
points, and the returns they were yielding 
at present market prices, and ended with 
the conclusion that at the present time 
the common stocks of these companies 
were too uncertain to risk an investment 
where the object was an assured income 
and not an ordinary stock speculation. A 
Victory Bond of this year or last, and any 
other of the war loan issues of Canada, 
constitute the strongest backing of any 
security in this country to-day, and, in 
the large return on the investment, the 
best of any Government bond in the 
world. How far the price will pass be- 
yond par no one can prophesy accurately; 
in the United States there is a clamor 
among many of the leading bond houses 
for the adoption of the Canadian system 
of a regulation of the buying and selling 
of these bonds by a committee, and a claim 
that all the Liberty issues, 34%“%, 44%, 
tax exempt or not, will rise well above 


par. What a temptation to the United 
States investor a Canadian 5%% bond 


should be in the next few years! 


HE other day I was discussing this 

point of safe investments in the 
interlude after peace comes, with one of 
the largest investment brokers in Canada, 
a man who fairly revels in the currents of 
the stock market, the manipulation of this 
stock or that, inflation or depression, and 
smiles at the end of the day at the simple 
little move that was reauy back of some 
mystery that puzzled the street. But now 
he turns away from the common stocks of 
even the strongest of Canadian indus- 
trials and advises war bonds or the “long- 
est termed of good municipal or of schoo! 
bonds that are procurable.” He holds the 
view of a great many financiers, that ina 
few years there will be available for in- 
vestment large sums of money that have 
been made during the prosperous period 
of war production, that the quantity of 
this will result in low interest rates, and 
that securities that are loug-termed and 
carry high rates will soon be selling at a 
premium that will add materially to the 
per cent. they bear on the face. This 
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condition he believes will offset sufficiently 
the higher 
industrial 


to-day. 
Next t 


and other stocks in the market 


these high class bond issues 


should be placed the preferred stocks of 


the well-established industrials, where 
there is an accumulation of reserves that 
can easily withstand any disruption to 
their activities that may occur tempor 
arily in the reconstruction period. With 
the common stocks the condition is differ 
ent. Their dividends are dependent more 
directly on the current profits. That these 
may be cut down very considerably for a 
short period until the buying public, as 
well as the industry itself, accommodate 
themselves to peace conditions, is well 
within the range of possibility for a 
majority of the securities on the market 
to-day. The number whose position will 
be absolutely certain for improvement is 
sama small. Of the whole list on the 
Canadian exchanges on the day that 
peanntor el announcement of an armistice 
was made, one and only one jumped at the 
news. This was a remarkable result 
full of significance to the investor. 

In a carefully reasoned discussion of 
conditions that may ensue after the war 
the National City Bank of New York 
declares that “it is inevitable that prices 
will be upon a declining scale, and this 
will be the factor of uncertainty and 
ee in the situation. Fauing prices, 

hrinking values in inventories, stocks of 
aon and capital investments, have a de- 
pressing influence. It is comparati vely 
easy to make money when prices are ris- 
ing; the most venturesome may be the 
most successful then After 
the war is over there will be a change of 
all conditions. When the Government 
orders are finished and paid for, unless a 
similar volume of equally urgent de 
mands spring up from new sources, the 
inflation of credits will subside. Bank 
loans and deposits will decline and the 
percentage of bank reserves will decline 
This would mean a _ re-adjustment of 
values towards a pre-war basis. 

If industry is wel] sustained and free of 
disorganizing controversies, so that both 
the investing and consuming power of 
the country is large, the establishment of 
a feeling of full confidence is likely to be 
followed by one of the greatest periods 
of construction and expansion the coun- 
try has ever known.” 

Sefore this period arrives, Canadian 
investors will have the assurance that the 
most intelligent at least of Canada’s in 
dustrial leaders have fortified their com 
panies against just such a period as this; 
that the distributions of the abnormal pro- 
fits of war time have been held down so 
as to provide substantial reserves against 
a period of depreciation of inventories or 
of turnovers, and that in some cases this 
reserve has been tripled as year succeeded 
vear without a of hostilities; 
that bonded indebtedness has been cut 
down; that working capital has 
largely increased, that business 
and machinery have been rendered much 
more efficient, and that many of our lead- 
ing concerns are more fitted to enter a 
period of sub-normal business than they 
were when normal conditions existed be- 
fore the war began. 
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Little Sions That Reveal 
Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


~ VERYONE knows that a high fore- 

| head indicates the irteilectual type 

that a receding chin denotes weak- 
ness while a pronounced chin means de- 
termination—these things and a few 
other signs are understood by all. But 
often these signs are counterbalanced by 
others which are just as apparent but 
which the average person doesn’t know 
how to diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to 
conclusions about people, which prove in- 
correct because we don’t carry our obser- 
vations far enough. It’s like trying to 
read a sentence by looking at the first 
one or two words. We might guess the 


sense but more likely than not we'd go 
wrong. Yet once you have the secret, 
you can understand what all the little 


signs mean and get at a glance a com- 
plete picture of the characteristics of 
every person you meet, as easily as you 
read this page. 

I know this to be true for I used to be 
ibout the poorest judge of character that 
I know. I was always making friends 
only to find that they were the wrong 
kind, or saying the wrong thing to my 
customers because I had failed to “size 
them up” correctly, or lending money to 
people who never intended to pay me 
I even made a costly mistake by 
up a good job to go into partner- 
ship with a man who turned out to be 
little short of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this 
time and I determined that the thing for 
me to do was to learn to read character, 
if such a thing as that was possible, for 
I felt that unless I did know whom I 
could trust and whom I couldn’t, I never 
would get very far. 

It was about this time that I read an 
article about Dr. Katherine M. H. Black- 
ford, who is recognized as the foremost 
character analyst in this country, and 
who was employed by a big company at 
a record fee to select their employees. I 
thought then that if hardheaded business 
men paid such a salary as this in order 
to insure their getting the right kind of 
workers that there sure must be some- 
thing in character reading for me. 

One day while in Pittsburg my eye was 
attracted to an announcement of a lec- 
ture on Character Analysis by Dr. Black- 
ford and I decided to go and see if 1 
could learn anything. 

That lecture was an eye opener! Not 
only did Dr. Blackford show how easy it 
is to read at a glance the little signs 
that reveal a person’s character, but after 
the lecture she gave a remarkable demon- 
stration of character reading that amazed 
the audience. 

She asked the audience to select two 
people in the hall to come up and be 
analyzed. Several men, all of them en- 
tirely unknown to Dr. Blackford, were 
suggested and finally two were chosen. 
As they came upon the platform Dr. 
3lackford looked them over keenly and, 
after a moment’s thought, began to ana- 
lyze both of them at once. As she men- 
t the characteristics of one she de- 


ti0n 





scribed the corresponding characteristics 
in the other. 

Beginning with generalities, she told 
the audience, every one of whom seemed 
to know both men, that one was a good 
mixer, aggressive, bold and determined, 
while the other was more or less a re- 
eluse, very self-contained, quiet and 
gentle. 

The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, 
quick-witted and resourceful; the second 
a silent man, slow and deliberate when 
he spoke, and relied upon calm, mature 
judgment rather than brilliant strokes of 
ingenuity and wit. 

The first man according to Dr. Black- 
ford was active, restless, always on the 
go, impatient, and able to express him- 
self only in some active, aggressive man- 
ner. The second man was studious, plod- 


ding and constant, and expressed himself 


W hat I've learned enables me to know as 





sch about a man the first time I meet him 


as his best friend--sometimes more 


after prolonged concentration and careful 
thougnt. The first man, the doctor said, 
was therefore especially equipped to 
execute plans, to carry to success any 
course of action, but was not particularly 
qualified to make plans or to map out 
a course of action—he could make prac- 
tical use of many different kinds of know- 
ic.ge but did not have the patience or the 
power of concentration to search out and 
classify the knowledge so that it could be 
used. While he was a brilliant speaker, 
a resourceful and effective debater, he 
lacked the power to dig out and assemble 
the material for orations and debates 





The second man, she continued, being shy and 
self-conscious, could not speak in public but was 
a master of study and research and strong in his 
o classify and correlate all kinds of 

said Dr. Blackford, “this gentlemar 





> a remarkable success as a lawyer, espe- 
cially in court practice The gentleman 
would be a remarkabk awyer, but 
his particular field would be the preparation of 
cases and the giving of counsel to clients. There- 
fore,” she went on, “they would be particularly 
fitted to work together as partners not only be- 
cause they complement each other 


ther 
< ler 


success a a 


professionally, 





but because their dispositions are such t! 
would naturally admire and respect eacl I 
As she said this the audience broke int 


inquiry I learned 


awyers and part- 


storm of upon 
that the two men were indeed 
ners, that they had been partners for twenty 
years and were wel] known in Pittsburg for their 
intense affection for each other and for the fact 
that during their twenty years’ partnership they 


applause and 








had never had a disagreement One was the 
brilliant trial lawyer; the other the student and 
counselor, and as a team they were remarkably 
successful. 

When the lecture wa, over it didn’t take me 


long to get up to the platform and inquire as to 


how I could learn more about character reading, 
and I found that Dr. Blackford had just com- 
pleted a popular course that explained the whole 


thing and which would be sent on approval, 
without charge, for examination. I immediately 
wrote the publishers and received the Course by 
return mail 

And when it came I wa 
life—for here was the whole secret in seven fascin- 
No hard study—no tiresome drudg- 
ery, just interesting pictures and simple directions 
that I couldn’t go wrong on 

Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers I 
could use right away and it was only a matter of 
a few weeks before I was able at one quick but 
careful survey to tell just what a man was like 
by what he looked like. 

And what a revelation it was! For the first 
time I really knew people whom I thought I had 
nown for years. It was all so simple now that 

y seemed pos e th I could have made 


never so amazed in my 


ating lessons 








such mistakes as I did befo I heard of Dr 
Biackford 

People took on a new interest. Instead of just 
“blanks” each one became a definite personal.tv 


with qualities, tastes and traits which I was al- 
ways able to “spot.” Why, the very act of meet- 
ing people became the most fascinating pastime in 
the world. And how much more clearly my own 
character loomed up to me. I knew as never be- 
fore my limitations and my capabilities. 
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of your Child 


The Book ot Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


In 4 Languages 


The 16 Great Departments of 
Knowledge 
England 
Dominion of Canada 
The United States 
All Other Countries 
Natural History 
Our Own Life 
Plant Life 
The Earth 


Familiar Things 
Books of Wonder 
Famous Books 
Men and Women 
Stories and Legends 
Poetry and Rhymes 
Golden Deeds 
School Lessons 


Manual Training 


10,000 Educational Pictures 





350 Color Plates 


Answers Every Question Child 
Can Ask 


Why is ice slippery? 

Why is the sea never still? 
Can a plant see? 

What are eyebrows for? 
Why does milk turn sour? 
Why is snow white? 


Which is the bird with the longest 
tail? 
to the stars really twinkle? 


What makes the color of the 
sunset? 


What makes knots in wood? 
What makes an echo? 
What makes shadows? 
Why is it warm in summer? 


What is camouflage? 


This Boy Knows, Do You? 


He has had THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in his home for a year, and he can tell you 
interestingly and correctly about all the familiar things which he sees around him. He has 


made “a long start in the race for knowledge.” 
a quick and intelligent answer from her class, this boy always answers first. 


CHILDREN OVER THE TOP. 
The Child’s Greatest Right 


What is the child’s greatest right to-day? It is 
the right to a practical education—an education that 
can be used—not a cramming of the mind with a lot 
of different facts about a lot of different things which 
have no relation to each other, but AN EDUCATION 
WHICH WILL STAND THE TEST OF LIFE. This 
kind of an education must begin in the greatest school 
in the werld, THE HOME. But THE HOME must be 
well equipped for the most important of all its duties— 
the making of a 100°¢ useful citizen. THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE lays the foundation of a practical 
education for life. 


SATISFY YOUR DESIRE TO KNOW 





THE FREE COUPON 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 


Manning Chambers, Toronto, or Tribune Bldg., Winnipeg. 


taining a little talk on the 
rH} BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


M.M 





‘1 ks I 


His teacher will tell you that when she wants 
IT PUTS THE 


The Key to Success 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is a new method 
of education in the home. Over 10,000 delightful 
educational pictures and brief but intensely interesting 
articles tell the children everything they need to know 
in plain and simple language which they can under- 
stand. It is the first work of reference which a child 
ever really enjoyed reading. The encyclopedias of the 
day were not written for the young, with their hard 
words, long, dull articles, and tiny pictures. They do 
not attract and hold the child’s interest. THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE develops the mind of the child as 
naturally as the sunshine develops the flower. It is 
the preparation which is the key to success. 


BY MAILING FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


THE 80-PAGE FREE BOOK CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING 


SUBJECTS 
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LIGHTER DAY 


With the greatest labor-saving feature ever produced in any range! 


MILES of contentment reign in the kitchen where 

the LIGHTER DAY RANGE is seen. No more 

cooking drudgery—constantly stooping to watch 
the roast, the pies, the cakes! Such back-breaking 
tasks end when the “Lighter Day” with its HIGH 
OVEN is adopted. 


This distinctive coal and wood range makes cooking a 
more interesting and enjoyable part of housework. 


In the construction of LIGHTER DAY the woman and 
her cooking task have been closely studied. The ob- 
jectionable features of the old style range have been 
eliminated and features that tend to make cooking 
pleasant and easy* have been introduced. 


Nothing is so tiring to the housewife as bending and 
stooping. Observe the illustration above and you will s 

iow the construction of the LIGHTER DAY has overcome 
all this. You will notice that stooping is unnecessary to 


We have only touched upon the fringe of LIGHTER DAY merits. 


HIGH OVEN 


RANGE 


put dishes in the high oven; no stooping to test them, no 
stooping to bring them out. 

The oven door is clear glass. You can watch your baking 
without opening the door—and without stooping. Then 
there are pot-holes in the oven and in the warming closet; 
vegetable odors need never pervade the house. A toasting 
lever raises the whole section of the top over the coals. 
The Duplex Grates shake down easily and without sticking, 
and may be used either for coal or wood. The ther- 
mometer and cooking chart meet you at standing height 
and the warming closet is just above the oven—heated so 
that things are kept piping hot. 

Here is an important feature in these days of high fuel 
prices— the LIGHTER DAY oven is so designed that no heat 
is wasted waiting for the fire to “burn up,” the oven starts 
to heat as soon as kindled; this means fuel economy It 
has a 26-inch fire box. Special wood grate can be supplied 
When you buy a LIGHTER DAY range you have a thing of 
beauty for your kitchen. Finished in beautiful nickel or 
porcelain enamel. Easy to keep clean and never needing 
blacklead. 


Our beautifully 


illustrated booklet tells the full story. Write for it to-day. 


CLARE BROS. & CO., Limited, PRESTON, ONT., weiter tinea. 





Western Address, CLARE BROS 
Winnipeg 
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How One Evening’s Study 
Led to a $30,000 Job 


A Simple Method of Mind Training that Any One Can Follow with Results from the First Day 
By a Man Who Made Formerly No More Than a Decent Living 


HOP you won't think I’m conceited 
or egotistical in trying to tell others 
how I suddenly changed from a com- 
parative failure to what my friends term 
a phenomenal success. 

In reality I do not take the credit to 
myself at all. It was all so simple that 
I believe any man can accomplish prac 
tically the same thing if he learns the 
secret, which he can do in a single even- 
ing In fact I know others who have 
done much better than I by following the 
same method. 

It all came about in a rather odd man- 
ner. I had been worrying along in about 
the same way as the average man think- 
ing that I was doing my bit for the fam- 
ily by providing them with three square 
when an old chum of mine, 
Frank whom I had always 
thought was about the same kind of a 
chap as I, suddenly blossomed out with 
every evidence of great prosperity 

He moved 





meals a day 


Powe rs, 








into a fine new house, 
bought a good car and began living in 
the style of a man of ample means. 
Naturally the first thing I did when I 








noticed these things —for he had said 
nothing to me about his sudden good 


fortune—was to congratulate him and 


ask him what had brought the evident 


ive in his finances. 





sill,” he said, “it’s all come so quickly 
1 hardly account for it myself. But 
hing that has made such difference 
life began with an article I read 
about training the 





a short time ago 
average person’s 
mind to a leaky pail, losing its contents 
which if carried any 
distance would ar- 
rive at its destina- 
tion practically 
ss - empty. 
“would ret “And it showed 
et that instead of mak- 
ing the pail leak- 
proof most of us 
kept filling it up and 
then losing all we 
put into it before we 
ever reached the 
place where the con- 
tents would be of 
real use. 
so ipa ie “The leak in the 
ume ot | pail, the writer 
nan’ 2] demonstrated, was 
ere and lectures} forgetfulness. He 
te he Nee mat to tf showed that when 
names. b memory fails, ex- 
perience, the thing 
nn mga we all value most 
picke *h on highly, is worthless. 
me ! z “2 "a He proved to me 
— that a man is only 
‘ as good as his mem- 
Mr. Roth can do, a ory, and whatever 
ee san’t” tamember ap progress a man ac- 
a? oe page: ee complishes, can be 
with a mind like a ] laid directly to his 
power of retaining 
in his mind the 


} } 
compared tne 


as it went aiong, 





David M. Roth 


W M n 








pail when, as Mr. R 
says, “‘what I have done 
an " ca do 














right things—the things that are going 
to be useful to him as he goes al 

“Farther on in the article I rea 
the power of the mind is only the sum 
total of what we remember—that is, if 
we read a book and remember nothing 
that was in it, we have not added one 
particle to our experience; if we make 
a mistake and forget about it, we are 
apt to make the same mistake again, so 
our experience did not hely us. And so 
on, in everything we do. Our judgment 
is absolutely dependent on our experience, 
and our experience is only as great as 
our power to remember 

“Well, I was convinced. My mind was 
a ‘leaky pail.’ I had never been able to 
remember a man’s name thirty seconds 
after I’d been introduced to him, and, as 
you know, I was always forgetting things 
that ought to be done. I had recognized 
it as a fault, but never thought of it as 
a definite barrier to business success. I 
started in at once to make my memory 
efficient, taking up a memory training 
course which 1lmed to improve a man’s 
memory in one ev What you call 
my good fortune to-day I attribute solely 
to my exchanging a ‘leaky pail’ for a 





ening 

















mind that retains the things I want to 
remember.” 
* 7 * * * * 
P s ys thir 1 What 
’ y I " It w nuch the ne a 
t of her people I supposed I had never wor- 
1 about my memory one way or another. but 
t had always seemed to me that I remembered 
rtant things pretty we Certainly 1 neve 
ed t Y t it was possible even desir- 
" t my ve t is Il assumed that a good 
men yw a sort of natural gift Like most of 
when I wanted to remember something - 
ticularly I wrote it dowr n a memorandum d 
cket notebo Even then I would some- 
tin et to lo at my reminder I had been 
embarrassed—as who has not been?—by bein; 
ed to as e man whom I had previously 
what |} ne was, after vainly groping 
th i r} rY mit d for it st as t be able to intr p= 
duce him to others And I had had my name 
requested apologetically for the same purpose, 
that I knew I was r different than most men 
n that w 
I began to « myself more closely in my 
d wor frequency with which I had to 
t records or business papers concerning 
things that at some previous time had come under 


my particular notice amazed me rhe men 
around me who were doing about the same work 

re no different than I in this rd 
ignificance to the 


fact that I had been performing practicaliy the 


as myself regard 


eave new 





ame ubordinate duties at exactly the same sal- 
ary for some three years I couldn't dodge the 
that my mind, as well as most other people’s, 








y iimped along on crutches, 


retain 


se it could 

names, faces, facts and figures Could 
4 ; 
! 





I expect to progress if even a sm: 
the important things I learned from 
lipped away from me? The only 
of my hard-won experience was bein 
obliterated—by my constantly fors 
that my experience had taught me. 





The whole thing hit me pretty hard. I began 
to think, about the subject from all angles as it 
affected our business. I realized that probably 


hundreds of sales had been lost because the sales- 
man forgot some selling point that would have 
closed the order Many of our men whom I 
had heard try to present a new idea or plan had 
failed to put over their message or to make a good 
impression because they had been unable to re 
member just what they wanted to say Many 
decisions involving thousands of dollars had been 
made unwisely because the man 
didn’t remember all the facts bearing on the 
situation and thus used poor judgment I know 
now that there isn’t a day but what the averags 


responsible 











isine nan f gets t m e t a doz 
ng hat 1 have ir dh f | r 
« A Er I 1a 
it i é efficiency tha he twe« 
+ 7 f 
Ih ny d On the 
r c= I touch 
I Independe r which s 
pu ed h Mett 
y Trainir ame the su 
é In the n of the ec 





to a good memory Within 
al i bot the 
been in need of all my life was mune Mr 


Roth has boiled down the principles perfecting the 











memory that the method can almost | 
at a glance And the farther you € 
ethod tr n accu é reliable i- 
ecome Within an hour I I 
ild ea 7 list of 100 l 
off forward i 
t I jerstruck with the of it 
i Instead of study the whole thing i é 
a fascinating game I discovered that art 





reduced by Mr. Roth 


membering had beer 











the implest method imaginable—it required al- 
nest nothing but to read the lessons! Every one 
f those seven simple lessons gave me new power 
f memory, and I enjoyed the course so muct 
1t I look back on it now as a distinct pleasure 
The rest of my story is not an unusual one 
an American ft men who have realized 
value of a trained memory My in- 
come to-day close to $30,000. It will reach that 
figure inning of our next fisc: year 
And I searcely made what I now 
think o nt living 
In my ss I have found my improved 
memory to be priceless Every experience, eve 
isiness decision, every important name and fac« 





definitely recorded in my mind, an 











ack red experience was of immense value 

in n rides from one post to another 
Y never be thankful enough 
men eaky pail” and discovered t! 
er n sibilities of a really good memor; 
SEND NO MONEY 

M Roth’s fee for personal instruction to 
classes limited to fifty members is $1,000 But 
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the personal $1,000 course 

So confident is the Indevendent Corporati 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your owr 
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1ome how easy it i to double, yes triple the 
powers of your memory, and how easily you can 
acquire the secret of a good memory in one even- 
ing, that they are willing to send the Course on 
free examination 

Don’t send any money Merely mail the coupor 
r write a letter and the complete course will be 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
satisfied send it back any time within 
five days after you receive it and you will owe 


sent, a 
entirely 


nothing 
On the other 
the thousands of other men and women who have 


d, if you are as pleased as are 





used the course send only $5°*in full payment 
You take no risk and 3 
gain, so mail the coupon now before this remark 
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ow That the War 


T.B.CosTAIN 


~ DECEMBER. 1018 


A Discussion of Some of the Problems of 
Reconstruction 


By Lieut.-Col. 


T is not too much to say that the work 

of Canadians has surpassed any 

other country in the war. And let 
me again repeat, when I speak of Cana- 
dians I do not mean the native born alone, 
but all who enlisted under the Canadian 
command—Americans, Canadians, Old 
Country men—even men of Austro-Ger- 
man descent. I would give the first place 
to our men who were born in England, 
Ireland and Scotland. 

We got a volunteer army together, im- 
provised its equipment, landed it in 
Europe in record time and, though out- 
numbered, it faced the highly trained pro- 
fessionals of the German Empire, hurled 
them back, and saved the channel ports. 

The Allies were short of munitions. A 
group of resourceful Canadian manufac- 
turers came quickly to the rescue. They 
adapted their ordinary machine plants to 
the new work. They did it so well that 
the whole Allied Governments and private 
manufacturers copied their methods, as 
they were recorded in the Canadian 
technical papers. Articles from these 
papers were reprinted in blue books by 
Australian, Indian and Russian Govern- 
ments—the latter translating articles 
from Canadian Machinery into the Rus- 
sian language. Such big munition manu- 
facturers as Vickers, Armstrong-Whit- 
worth in England and the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. on this side had their experts follow 
the Canadian technical press. Thousands 
of copies were subscribed for by other 
leading Allied manufacturers. And right 
up until the present one Canadian con- 
cern, the Fairbanks-Morse Co., headed by 
a young American-Canadian, H. J. Fuller, 
turned out more shrapnel than any in the 
world. 

Later these papers made available to 
Canadian manufacturers blue prints, and 
specifications for supplies for France, 
Italy and Russia that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association were unable to secure. 
In fact two of the outstanding failures in 
Canadian war effort were the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association. Both 
have been helpless. The first has not yet 
taken any practical steps towards recon- 


J. B. Maclean 


struction and the association did nothing 
until the war was practically over, 
when a secret committee gum-shoed to 
Ottawa and, having carefully excluded the 
press, laid before the Prime Minister some 
favors they needed towards maintaining 
the exports which the closing of the war 
would seriously affect. Sir Robert 
was as usual the soul of cordiality 
but he very politely pointed out 
that there were other factors in 
Canada besides this committee to 
be consulted; farmers, for ex- 
ample. Farm products, even in 
war time, had brought more money 
into Canada than manufactures 
with the enormous extras that 
have been coming to us from 
war supplies. There were also 
our miners, lumbermen_ and 
paper men, and our fisheries. 
In effect Sir Robert said any 
hole-in-the-corner, piece-meal 
policy would fail in Canada in 
these days just as the Asquith 
divided command policy failed in 
winning the war. 

It is an extraordinary fact that 
on the intriguing and agitation of 


two or three Toronto daily news- ¥ 


papers, Pelletier, a Postmaster- 
General, said he was going to put 
technical papers out of business, 
and M. E. Nichols, our Director 
of Public Information, just before 
the war, officially reported that 
such papers were of no value 
whatever. It was certainly in the 
German interest that Canadian 
manufacturers should have no technical 
papers that for over four years, week 
after week, would give them information 
on munitions making. 

There was a time when the British 
Army depended entirely on Canadian- 
made munitions—before Lloyd George 
came in and reorganized the British pro- 
duction. 

I have often wondered if these news- 
papers knew how closely they have been 
working with the secret societies financed 
by and working for Germany in Toronto. 
One of these days we may be able to pub- 
lish the story. We have given phases of 
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it from time to time. Within the past 
three months a reporter tipped off to a 
Toronto meeting of Bolsheviks that a 
British-German secret service agent was 
to be present and a very important link 
in documentary evidence was thus lost to 
the secret service. A Cabinet Minister at 
Ottawa inspired the Censor to order that 
no criticisms might be made of Lenine 
and Trotzky. That order still stands, 
but we have never paid any attention to 
it, and from the outset have exposed these 
men and their agents, whose Canadian 
headquarters were in Toronto. 
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Continued on page 125 
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Santa Claus 
Petticoats 


By Allan C. Shore 


Who wrote “The Beluchustan League,” ete. 


. 


Illustrated by R. M. Brinkerhoft 


HRISTMAS was only five days 

away. The displays in the shop- 

windows announced the fact. In 

the marketplace were huge clumps 
of fir trees, waiting to be candled, be- 
spangled, and ornamented with fruit the 
like of which no tree in a state of nature 
had ever borne. It seemed as if a new 
Birnan Wood had been brought to a 
modern Dunsinane. 

Holly wreaths and mistletoe decorations 
had begun to appear in the windows of 
people forehanded with their pleasures, 
and the note of Christmas was every- 
where in the air. To make matters 
all the more seasonable the unusually 
fine autumn and early winter had given 
place to real Christmas weather. The 
Clerk of the Bureau that arranges this 
mportant affair had grown tired of hear- 
ing sniffy folks going round grunting 
the ancient humbug about green Christ- 
mases making fat church-yards, and had 
given to the world what it pretended to 
want, grinning up his sleeve at the 
thought of the coal bills they would have 
to tackle. There were two inches of 
snow on the ground, clean dry snow that 
glistened in the sunlight like diamonds. 
Beachaven Harbor, usually well stocked 
with small shipping, was exceptionally 
empty this morning, so the big yacht that 
glided in stately fashion up to her moor- 
ings, had the place pretty much to her- 
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the pier, leaning leisurely over its 
iron rail, were two men, very obviously 
gentlemen of leisure, out at elbews and 
knees, as well in sundry other places of 
their attire. They watched the progres: 
of the yacht with critical interest. 
“X-A-N-T-I-P-P-E,” slowly spelled the 
collarless man, reading the gilded name 
on the bow, “and what’s “X-A-N-T-I-P- 
Pp-E”’?” he demanded of his companion. 
“Xantippe,” declared the other who 
presumably was a bit of a scholar, who 
had a muffler about his neck that looked 
suspiciously like the leg of a stocking, 
“was a lady of the old times, Greek or 
Dago or something like that, and she had 
both will and temper of her own, teaching 
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the world that every man is 
a fool to some woman. She 
was the dame who put the 
original socks into Socravces, 
who was a philosopher outside his home, 
but an easy mark within. That ship out 
there belongs to Miss Pandora Fulcher of 
Fulcherville, Grantchester, New York, 
and half a dozen other places. She fiils 
the pay envelopes of ten thousand people 
in her mills up at Fulcherville every week, 
and has more millions than you and I 
have nickels. When she takes a fancy 
to a bed that rocks at night, she steps 
aboard that yacht and goes wherever 
there’s enough water to float to her, and 
her notion inclines.” 

“And she ain’t married?” said the col- 
larless gentleman, properly appaled that 
all this grandeur and glory should not be 
benefiting some needy person of the male 
persuasion. 

“Married!” retorted the erudite one, in 
high scorn. “Does she look as if she 
ever said, ‘Yes, my love, the bacon and 
eggs will be here inside two minutes. Now 
read your paper and don’t look ‘cross at 
your little pet.’ There she is, coming 
ashore in the launch.” 

“No, she don’t,” admitted the wasted 
bachelor without the collar. “I guess the 
man who tried to slop over her woul 
have his nerve with him.” 

“Now you’ve said something,” conced- 
ed the philosopher. “Good morning, Miss 
Fulcher. A lovely day. Welcome to 
Beachaven.” And he doffed the remains 
of his hat with a reckless gallantry that 
threatened to sever finally the connection 
between brim and bowl. “And a Merry 
Christmas to you, Ma’am.” 

The big, grim-looking woman’s eyes 
twinkled as she surveyed the two. 

“Same to you, and many of them,” she 
replied. “I wish you would keep an eye 
on the boat out there, and see that no- 
body runs off with it.” And, slipping a 
retainer in the hand of each, she went 
off. 

“Some class!” murmured the admiring 
bachelor as he nursed the dollar bill. 
“Come on and drink her health. We can 
watch the ship through the windows.” 
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On the pier were two men, very obviously gent'e- 
men of leisure 


a* the end of the pier Miss Fulcher 
4 hesitated a moment, then turned in 
the direction of the Board Walk. Beac- 
haven prided itself on being a winter as 
well as a summer resort, and this mild 
December had enabled it to maintain its 
reputation. There were many visitors in 
town Some would presently leave to 
spend the festive season in their homes; 
but as a rule Christmas time was brisk, 
bright, and bustling in Beachaven. 

It was now near to noon, the morning 
Promenade was at its gayest and busiest 
Down the Walk Miss Pandora swung with 
the gait of the bo’sun of a battleship. the 
well-dressed mob parting before her like 
pretty pleasure craft before some majes 
tic liner. 

She was tall, with gipsy-tanned face, 
dark, piercing eyes, and the beaked nose 
of great Caesar himself. She wore a 
short skirt of some dark material, and on 
her head was a hat that looked as if it 
had been borrowed from some banana 
peddler. She must have been nearer 
sixty than fifty. To-day her grim visage 
looked grimmer than ordinary. Near th 
end of the Promenade she sat down on or 
of the benches facing the sea, flinging tl 
jacket that she had carried on her arm, 
over her shoulders. Past her filed the 
promenaders; the ladies in their smartest 
for there was enough chill in the appear- 
ance of the white world to warrant the 
production of new furs; neatly attired 
men in new winter coats: neat nurse- 


maids with spick and span babies in spick 


and span carriages; small boys and girls 
playing on the sand with a parade kind 
of decorousness that made sport look like 
a solemn social function. 

The sands appeared as if they had been 
sifted and combed out nicely, and the 
very sea had a filtered and_ sterilized 
aspect. That was Beachaven, and it made 
Miss Pandora’s soul ache with its severe 
and obstrusive fashionableness. She took 
it all in gloomily, and was about to rise 
and pursue her way when she saw a 
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young man, also very smart and fashion- 
able-looking, strolling down the Walk to- 
ward her. 


_ gloom vanished from her features, 
a smile lighted up her = coun- 
tenance as Dick Ambler appro: ached. Dick 
was a feiste relative. and held in high 
by her because he treated her, not 
as a multi-millionaire, from whom he 

ght have expectations, but as a good 
a fellow. She rather approved of 
his career, which while not over distin- 
guished had been of a kind to appeal to 
her. He had sowed a crop of wild oats, 
not very serious ones, in so highly ori- 
ginal a way, as to appeal to her love of the 
unusual. He was a lawyer, and had 
charge of her personal affairs, not being 
burdened, as she said, with much legal 
knowledge, but having an unusual quan- 
tity of horse-sense. 

“Dick, I never properly realized your 
angelic qualities before,” she said, as he 
came up and seated himself by her side. 

“No, they insinuate themselves into the 
mind of the world in a way quite their 
own,” he answered. “I came down for a 
sniff of the briny before real winter falls, 
and was breakfasting at a disgraceful 
hour in my hotel over there 
when I saw the Xantippe 
come in. When did you get 
back : as 

“Last night,” she told him. 

“We lay outside till morning 
and waddled in an hour or so 
ago. Had the very dickens 
of a time coming over. Ran 
into a rip-snorter of a gale off 
the Fastnet, and came on our 
ear the rest of the way. The 
ship’s going into Bullard’s 
dry-dock here, so it is a case 
of a life ashore until Spring 
comes. I’ve got into a peck 
of trouble, Dick, first class 
trouble that will keep me 
round for quite a bit.” 

“What, in 
Dick asked. 

“Lord, no” repl lied Miss 
Pandora. “Three days here 
would put me in my coffin. 
Dick! That’s my notion of 
the place of future punish- 
ment.”” And she waved her 
1and comprehensively over 
Beachaven 

“Well,” said Dick. “It has 
points over the other estab- 
lishment, for the trains run 
out as well as in. What are 
the particular creases in the me 
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rose leaves? 


esteem 


sort of 


Beachaven?” 


“Creases? They are cre- 
vasses, man,” she replied. 
“First the NXantippe out of 
commission, and then there 
are the mill troubles. You 
have seen about the strike in 
the papers?” 

Dick nodded. The news- 
papers certainly had made a 
terrific fuss over the Fulcher 
ville troubles. 

“They have photographs of 
me, and the Yantippe, and my 
and the luxuries I am 
steeped in. I am represent- 
ed as a ferocious. tyrant, 
grinding the faces of the 
poor, and fattening on the 
blood and flesh of the work- 
ing classes,” she mourned. 

“But surely you do not pay 
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attention to the stuff the cub reporters 
write?” he asked. “To them you are just 
fair game, of the kind they don’t often 
get a shot at. When you go hunting you 
don’t give a hoot for the feelings of the 
bird, or you wouldn’t shoot at all. You 
are just the bird in this case, and, as 
they regard it, some bird too.” 

“T’]] let them know that there are birds 
and birds, before I have done with them,” 
she threatened darkly. “The Fulchers 
have been in that town for four gener- 
ations, building up the business from the 
a ope They have always been 

nown as generous em eee, willing to 
give and has in a fair-minded way. Now 
there is all this son just because there 
have been a few foreign-born girls taken 
into one of the weaving sheds. It isn’t 
as if there were any less work for the 
others. There is plenty for all, and they 
make no kick about the wages. It makes 
me mad clear through, Dick, to think 
that a noisy mischief-maker like that Ben 
Parsons can stir up all this fuss. Well, 
I am going to Fulcherville just the same 
for Christmas, and the thing has got to 
be straightened out, one way or another 
If I can’t meet that Ben Parsons on his 
own ground and lick him to a frazzle, my 
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“Ll want to have a word with you, 
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name is not Pandora Fulcher. 







Seen the 
paper of Wednesday? They have an ar- 
ticle on me that makes Nero, in compar! 
son, a putty saint, and they head the 
screed, *‘Blacl. Christma 10? Fulche rvill. 


People starving wu hile the Multi Villior 

aire SS hask mm Sw) y cline 3! ™ 

‘pogo grinned broadly. He had read 
the article. The reporter had cer 


tainly spread himself 

“T wonder if you could arrange to go 
up with me, Dick?” she asked. “There 
may be points you can give me, and some 
detail you could handle better than I 
could. Do you mind being rotten-egged 
as a blood-sucker, chastened with a brick 
as a non-producer, or at least rebuked 

ith a dead kitten as a malefactor of 
great wealth?” 

“I’d love to sustain 
he replied. 

“That’s fine.” And she sighed her re- 
lief. “Now I am going up to the n ‘el 
I have letters to write, and some shopping 
to do, but if you will dig up Douglass, my 
skipper, and bring him along to dinner 
to-night at seven, I’ll be gla dt o see you 
Meantime I’ve got to hustle for I would- 
n’t stay in this decorous hole overnight 


any of the roles,’ 
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Ben,” she said 
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for a king’s ransom, and I mean to leave 
by the night mail. Pretty kind of a girl!” 
She suddenly broke off, and her eyes fol- 
lowed a tall-fresh-colored girl, who walk- 
ed by. 

“Very charming!” said Dick who had 
already regarded her with approval. 
“Pity such a rose girl can’t snip off the 
ugly kind of thorn that goes with her. 
However, it is not my business to separ- 
ate thorns and roses.” 

The man with the girl was a showy, 
over-dressed, ill-favored fellow of very 
unattractive type. As the two passed 
out of sight, Miss Pandora rose and went 
over to the hotel. 

All afternoon she worked, writing and 
giving Bullard an interview about the 
work to be done to the yacht. She had 
nearly finished when her two guests ar- 
rived. 


HEY lingered a little time after the 
meal, talking about the sea and ships. 
Then she dismissed them in order that 
she might put the finishing touches on her 
work. They went off for a game of bil- 
lards, Dick arranging to return later, 
and see her off. He did not intend to go 
on to Fulcherville until Monday. 

She finished her work earlier than she 
had anticipated, and went out for the 
air and to take a last look at the moonlit 
sea. By this time the tide was well up, 
the wind had freshened, and was flinging 
the waves on the beach with the thunder- 
ous roar that Miss Pandora loved more 
than any other music in the world. 

For some minutes she stood, leaning 
over the sea wall, watching the play of 
the moonlight on the tumbling waters, 
and listening to the rise and fall of the 
sadences of the sea’s grand orchestra. 
She was aroused from abstraction by the 
sound of voices, and, looking in the direc- 
tion whence it came she saw four per- 
sons, two women and two men standing 
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“I never argue with a pro- 
phet,” laughed Miss Pandora 
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near one of the covered seats of the 
Walk. The light of the street lamp was 
sufficiently bright to enable her distin- 
guish the girl and the man whom she and 
Dick had seen a few hours before. 

The members of the little group evi- 
dently thought they had the place to 
themselves, for they spoke loudly. From 
what she could hear Miss Pandora gath- 
ered that the girl and her companion had 
come in from the country for the day to 
see the Christmas shops, and had missed 
the last train home. The girl’s alarm 
was very real, and the persuasions of her 
companions seemed to increase it. The 
woman with her was very urgent in her 
offers of hospitality, but the girl was 
doubtful and suspicious. 

“I’d rather stay here in the streets till 
morning,” she said. 

“And have the police gather you in? 
You foolish child, you can’t stay out, es- 
pecially on a winter night with snow on 
the ground,” the woman replied. “Bet- 
ter come with me, and catch the first 
train to Fulcherville, or wherever you are 
going in the morning.” 

“If I stayed away from home all night 
my father would almost kill me,” said the 
girl. “I can get as far as Grantchester 
by the midnight mail, and there I’ll be 
able to find friends.” 

“What, at two or three in the morning?” 
asked the woman. 

“If there’s nothing else I can do, I 
will find Miss Fulcher’s house, and I 
know that any girl from the mills can get 
help there if she is in a fix. Will you 
lend me the money to get there? You 
know my purse was taken away from me 
this afternoon.” 

“T have no money to lend,’ 


replied the 
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man who had been with her in the morn- 
ing. “Why don’t you act sensibly and go 
with the lady here? In the morning we'll 
find a way to get you back home.” 

“If I can’t get the money I will stay 
where I am till morning. I have my 
watch I can pawn as soon as the shops 
open,” the girl said doggedly. 

“There will be no shops open on Sun- 
day morning,” said her companion, grin- 
ning at her perplexity. At this the other 
man intervened. 

“Why don’t you lend the girl the 
money?” he asked, with apparent rebuke 
to the man and good-will to the girl. 
“Here, if he won’t let you have it I will. 
How much do you want?” 

“Four dollars will do,” answered the 
girl gratefully. “If you will give me 
your address I will send it back to you 
just as soon as I get home.” 

“That's alright,” said the man good- 
naturedly. “Take ten and you will have 
enough.” He took out a roll and handed 
her the ten. 

“Now you can catch the midnight train 
into Grantchester, and fix things all 


right. It is only nine now, so we'll go 
along and have some supper. Then we'll 
see you off at the station. And next 


time you come out for the day get a real 
man to bring you.” 

The girl appeared quite satisfied now. 
She put the money into her pocket and 
they all walked away. They had not 
gone very far before Miss Pandora set 
out after them. There was no policeman 
in sight, and no time to hunt for one, but 
she kept closely behind the group until 
she saw them enter a disreputable-looking 
supper house and go to the dining-room 
on an upper floor. After she had seen 
them inside, she went to a nearby drug 
store and called up the hotel where she 
had left Dick and Douglass. To her 
great delight the operator succeeded in 
getting Ambler on the line. A few words 
explained the situation, and Miss Pandora 
went into the street again and entered the 
restaurant, proceeding upstairs. 


T was a frowsy looking place, and there 

were only the four in the room. A 
towsled waiter came and took their order, 
glancing across at the newcomer as if 
wondering what brought an old woman 
into the place at that hour. He lounged 
over to her table, and she asked for some- 
thing to be brought her. He went out, 
and presently returned with four glasses 
of liquor for those at the other table. Miss 
Fulcher’s quick eye caught his wink as 
he set one of the glasses before the girl. 
He then went out and brought the sand- 
wich the solitary customer had ordered. 
Miss Pandora at once got to her feet, on 
the withdrawal of the man, and went over 
to the table at which the four sat, reach- 
ing, with a word of apology, for the salt 
castor. She managed clumsily, for she 
sent the beer of the girl flying over the 
cloth, and scattered the party. The tall 
man of the group, he who had lent the 
money, looked up quickly, but saw only 
an awkward-looking old woman, who 
seemed short of manners. 

“Easy, old lady,” he said. ‘“‘Beer must 
be cheap where you come from.” 

“That kind is dear at any price,” she 
answered shortly. 

The fellow rose with an oath. The 
other woman screamed angrily. The girl 
got up frightened at the prospect of 
trouble, and the waiter entered the room 
to find out what the disturbance was 
about. 


“Here, Bert, throw the old lady out, 
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and you needn’t be too particular about 
breaking her neck. I am fond of ladies’ 
society but I like to pick for myself,” 
said the tall man. 

Bert appeared not in the least unwill- 
ing, and drew near Miss Pandora. As he 
was about to lay hands on her she picked 
up a well-filled water bottle, and dropped 
it neatly on the towsled head, and Bert 
dropped for the count. The owner of the 
place came rushing in to find out what 
the fuss was about. Things looked un- 
pleasant for Miss Pandora, but at this 
moment Ambler, one of the toughest 
guards any eastern college team had ever 
possessed, and Douglass, six feet of sea- 
toughened steel and whalebone, came up 
the stairs, and in about forty seconds the 
strife was over. Miss Pandora went 
downstairs with the girl in her charge, 
and tingling all over with delight at the 
adventure. When she reached the street 
she had still the bottle in her hand. 

“Souvenir?” asked Dick. “If you don’t 
want it, we'll pass it up.” And with a 
shrewd heave he flung it through one of 
the upper windows of the restaurant. 


dropped the water bottle neatly on the towsled head 


The victors went on their way triumph- 
antly. 


II 


T was a sad home-coming for Miss Ful- 

cher. Of all places in which she had 
pride, her home town stood first. Of all 
people to whom she was attached by sen- 
timent and much real affection there were 
none who stood on the same level as those 
of the town that had grown with the 
fortunes of her family. The clatter of 
machinery in the Fulcherville Mills, the 
very smoke of their tall chimneys, the 
orderly streets of the town, the neat rows 
of cottages each standing in its own gar- 
den, the Park and Public buildings, al! 
roused pride in her. It was not a selfish, 
arrogant pride, but one that was clean 
and honest. To-day there was no clatter 
of machinery. At the street corners were 
knots of men, arguing the situation and 
discussing the merits of the disagreement, 
instead of making the machinery produce. 

Ambler saw how deeply she was hurt, 
but he could not discern how the situation 
was to be mended. He had met Ezra 
I'laxton the superintendent and the firm- 


handed but kindly head of the works and 
had found he was fully resolved there 
sheuld be no yielding on the question. 
The matter had been made ten times 
worse by the extravagances of agitators, 
who had seized on the opportunity to wid- 
en the gap between capital and labor. It 
was a dispute that might have been set- 
tled in five minutes by reasonable people, 
but one grievance had been added to an- 
other, and a great many had been invent- 
ed, until the quarrel had become a bitter 
personal one, between owner and work- 
ers. On the walls of the town were pla- 
carded notices announcing that in the 
evening a great mass meeting would be 
held to take the situation into consider- 
ation, and to make some provision to meet 
the distress that would fall with particu- 
lar hardship at Christmas time. Six 
weeks the strike had lasted, and in many 
homes the pinch was being severely felt. 
The shop windows were making a brave 
show of Christmas decorations and sea- 
sonable goods, but there was a certain 
pathos in the attempt to make a show of 
gaiety. Snow had begun to fall heavily. 
A white Christmas is pleasant enough in 











prosperous times, but when fuel is scarce, 
the stock of provisions low, the purse 
shrunken, a Christmas is not the 
most desirable For the first few weeks 
of the trouble Ar tradesmen in th 

had been considerate, but when the bills 
began to mount eek after week, and 
9 re was no prospect of the trouble end- 
ng, the to consider their 


own interests. 
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shopkeepers had 


i. big hall was crowded with men 

and women workers at the appointed 
hour. On the platform was the chairman 

one of the weavers—and at his side Ben 
Parsons, the leader of the movement. 
arsons was a striking-looking man, 
lean almost to emaciation, with the face 
of an enthusiast, and the blazing eyes of 
the prophet who believes that to him has 
been given an inspired message. He 
kept a small book and newspaper shop in 
the was well read, especially on 
social questions, and had a spirit whose 
tempering had been received from early 
religious faith. The man was absolutely 
sincere, and would have gone to the stake 
for the principles he preached with such 
fiery zeal. Narrow-minded, all his 
thought running in the same groove, he 
saw but one thing, — the inequalities of 
life had made a rebel of him. Perhaps 
the realization that he had been a failure, 
left behind in the race by men who were 
inferior to him in ability, had thoroughly 
soured him. In his utterance was some- 
thing of the eloquence of the Hebrew pro- 
phet, sombre at times almost to grandeur, 
and it was from the prophets he drew 
most of his inspiration. The people to 
whom he spoke had been brought up in 
much the same school of thought, and the 
struggle of the worker for full emancipa- 
tion and elevation was in their very blood 

“We are told,” he said, facing the mul- 
titude that hung breathlessly on his 
words, “that this is a trivial matter. It 
is more than the mere question of the 
admission of a few workers into the mills 
that employ thousands. It is the inser- 
tion of the thin edge of the wedge that 
would soon be driven home. It means the 
gradual lowering of wages, so much less 
for the worker, so much more for the wo- 
man whose heel is on the necks of ten 
thousand people 





town, 


“What weapon have we with which to 
resist the power of capital? Only the 
right to refuse to work, the right to strike. 
until conditions are made reasonable. And 
what does that terrible right mean to you 
and to me? It means that hunger and 
want are creeping into the houses of the 
people. We have either to suomit to op- 
pression or starve. At this season of the 
year when Christ came into the world to 
bring His Gospel of Brotherhood to the 
world, to preach liberty to the captives, 
and establish peace and goodwill on earth, 
there will be hundreds of men and women 
and children in this town who will know 
the keen pinch of hunger and want. What 
does it matter to the woman who owns 
these mills? Will she suffer hunger or 
deprivation because the factories are shut 
down? Will this make any difference to 
the way she Close them forcver, 
and she need not cut down her own lux- 
uries by a single dollar's worth. She has 
ner fine houses, her great mills, her broad 
lands, her rich stores of money and in- 
vestments, her yacht, and all the servants 
who are paid to surround her with every 
comfort. Whether you starve, or 
forced by hunger to surrender, makes no 
difference to her. We are owned 


lives? 


are 


Ssiaves 
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body and soul by her, we are Lazarus ly- 
ire sick at the rich man’s gate, getting 
Q? 1y the crumbs that fall from his table. 
We are told that — Dives died he went 


Lazarus was carried 
by the angels to Abraham’ s bosom. Why 
Dives go to 3 1? Was it because he 
was rich? No, no man was ever yet sent 
to hell because he was rich, and no man 
ever yet entered heaven because he was 
poor. The rich man was punished _be- 
cause, having all the good things of this 
life, he permitted the sick man to lie 
helplessly at his gate, with only the 
crumbs to feed him, and the dogs to lick 
It was for the sin of heartless- 
ness that Dives went to hell, because of 
the poverty and meanness of his soul.” 


\ UCH more he said that 

- do with the matter in whi 
ers were concerned. The crowd was with 
him, heart and soul and lungs, and when 
he had finished his argument, he counsel- 
ed further resistance, and asked aid for 
those who would be in sore need this 
Christmas time. He sat down, and for a 
moment or two there was great silence. 
The chairman was just rising from his 
seat to put the suggestions of the speaker 

before the meeting in practical form, when 
there was a movement at the back of the 
hall. A woman arose from some place 
near the door, and marched down the nar- 
row aisle, between the rows of the strik 
ers. Her face was set and dark 
and grim. 

“Miss Fulcher!” 
round the hall, 
louder. 

She climbed 
platform, 


straight to hell 


his sores. 


had little to 
*h the work- 


tense, 


The 


growing 


whisper ran 
momentarily 
the leading to the 
nodded to the chairman and 
Parsons, and then turned to face the 
crowd. There was an imperiousness in 
her very appearance that commanded 
even had the throng been unwill- 
ing to listen to her, a fearlessness that all 
acknowledged. 


steps 


sence, 


“T have been seated over there at the 
back of the room,” she said. “I have 
been looking pretty steadily at the por- 


trait of me painted by Ben Parsons. 
Women, they say, are vain, and I have no 
desire or liking to be made uglier than 
nature intended me to be. I have look- 


ed into the glass pretty much as all 
women do, I suppose, but I never knew 
I was just what Ben represents me as 


being. Still it is 
through the vision of others. 
what is all this fuss about? Three or four 
girls, whose parents came over from 
Europe to make their home here, to help 
build up this nation, have been taken int 
the weaving sheds, have been permitted 
to earn their living. Because of this 


ourselves 
Now then, 


good to see 


the other weavers have dropped their 
work, and the rest of the people in the 
mills have gone out, in what they call 


syrepathy with them. I remember the 
time when some of you who are now on 
strike were foreigners, newly come to 


this country. Those who were here al- 


ready did not give the newcomers any 
enthusiastic welcome. They said what 
Ben Parsons has said to-night, pretty 
much, the old tale that work will be 


scarce and wages go down. Has work 
become scarce? Have wages gone down? 
You know that it has not been so in either 
case, 

“There has been more work, the mills 
that once employed less than a hundred 
now pay wages to ten thousand, and big- 
ger wages too. Ben says that if these 
girls are allowed to work in the sheds, 


wages will go down You know better 
than that.” 
5 ll come. It is only 
time,” answered Ben. 

“T never argue with a_ prophet,” 
laughed Miss Pandora. “If a mar ] 
me that the ponds are going to be Srenen 
over next fourth of July, I am not goi 
to contradict him, but if he is waitin ies 
that ice to cool his drinks, I think a 
booked for a disappointment.” 

“She'll trim you, Ben. No good talking 
against a woman,” bawled a fat 
in one of the front rows. 

“Trim him!” said Miss Pandora. “I 
never knew a man I could not talk blind, 
deaf, and dumb inside five minutes.” 

The —_— began to | augh with her, and 
she pressed home her adv “When 
well-intentioned neighbors get together 
there need be no talk about Dives and 
Lazarus,” she said. “If I am wrong tel] 
me where the fault is, and I promise that 
if - it you say is reasonable I will ‘a 
it ght. 


a question of 


tells 


weave! 


antage. 


And where you are wrong, I 
will do my best to straighten it out 
Ben says something about the hardshiy 
of one woman having her heel on ten 


thousand necks. That would not hurt 
anything like as much as ten thousand 
heels on one neck. Now let me talk plair 
ly so that there will be no misunders 
ing. These foreign-born girls are 
into the weaving sheds, not because 
vecause you know it is right that 
1 There will be no cut wages, 
is no question of wedges, thick 
You expect a square deal from 
me, and I look for the same from you. 
There is just one thing I concede to Ben 
Parsons, and I have realized it more 01 
less ever since I heard of this unfortunat: 
strike. I am a proud woman it 
ways, and my pride has been badl; 
I had always thought that near to each 
other as man and wife, were the peopl 
who work in these mills and those who 
control them. It came to me as a great 
shock when I heard of this trouble. Per 
haps I have been partly in the wrong. I 
have running hither and thither 
about the world, and I feel that there has 
not been the clos touch betweer 

should have been. I have 
oo much for granted, and my negligence 
has been at the root of much of the 
understanding. There is going to be no 
more of it. This talk of a black Christmas 
at Fulcherville has reached my heart. I 
don’t like black Christm: anything 
black, and I want this to be the 
brightest, happiest Christmas you have 
ever spent. The mill doors will be open 
to-morrow morning. Are you going to 
end this quarrel and come in?” 

There was a terrific roar of “Yes,” 
shook the building. 

“That sounds good,” said Miss Pando 
“Now for the other part. I have been at 
fault for getting out of touch with you, 
and I will pay for it. You have been out 
six weeks, and it has cost you a lot of 
money. You cannot do much at Christ- 
mas without money. Santa Claus with an 
empty pocket is the most dismal fellow 
I know. There will be a month’s pay in 
the morning for all those whose names 
were on the books at the time the strike 
began, and who come back. I fine myself 
so much because of my part in the muddle. 
Now get out and try to put a Christmas 
smile on the town.” 


rong 


I say 


and there 
or thin. 


some 





been 





pe rsona! 


us there taken 





+ 


mis 





ises or 
else 


that 


‘HE walked down the steps and vanished 
WY by a door while the tumult of 
rejoicing was raging. The crowd poured 
into the streets, and instead of a smile, 
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An Unsolved Mystery 


A Story of Warfare Under the Earth 


FE had 


finished ra ——— 
cur front line Benin 


system and, when 
we looked at our work, we 
knew that it was good. 
In all we had located 
fourteen chambers under 
strategic points of the 
enemy line — chambers 
that were loaded and 
ready to “blow” whenever 
the word came from 
headquarters. That the 
Hun had not located any 
of these chambers we 
knew, because we _ in- 
spected them regularly 
and found them untouch- 
ed. It provided us with 
a strange sense of ela- 
tion, the knowledge that 
we were prepared to 
literally blow his line, 
opposite our sector, into 
smithereens whenever the 
G.H.Q. in its wisdom 
deemed the time to be 
ripe. 

We of the tunneling 
corps were very much 
satisfied with ourselves 
those days We _ had 
beaten the Hun at every 
turn in mineland. The 
God of Battles had been 
with us. The enemy had 
started work before us, 
ligging galleries under 
our lines like the ten- 
tacles of a huge devil fish 
before we had been aware 
of the danger. Since we 
had started to firht him 
at his own game, how- 
ever, we had been able to 
completely checkmate 
him. By luck or by hard 
work, I am _ not sure 
which, we had been able 
to find his chambers 
every time and to draw the fangs before 
he could strike. On the other hand we 
had often “blown” his line at important 
points. Up to the time I write we had 
never lost any of our works. Our system 
was still intact and we took a huge pride 
in the network of narrow passages that 
we had delved out under No Man’s Land. 

Matters had reached the stave, in fact, 
where there was little for us to do. We 
kept “nursing parties” only in the system, 
for patrol purposes. No new work was 
being undertaken. It began to look as 
though we might be moved to another 
sector or drafted into another branch and 
the probabilities of some such move being 
made was the main topic of conversation 
with us. One night I made bold and asked 
Major Henry at dinner what would likely 
be done with us. 

“We'll be kept here, of course,” he 
snapped. ‘“There’s plenty more work for 
us to do.” 

At the time I could not imagine what 
work there was to be done but the 
0.C.’s tone did not encourage further 
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Canadians working on the entrance to a sap in the front 


questioning so I let the matter drop. I 
was not to be kept in suspense long, how- 
ever, for the next afternoon Major Henry 
took me with him to Cassel, the second 
Army Headquarters. Here I was intro- 
duced into a conference on a scheme to ex- 
tend the underground system for the 
purpose of housing a battalicr. between 
the first and second lines. It was an 
ambitious scheme and I listened with in- 
tense interest as I realized that I was not 
being taken into the confidence of the 
staff officers for nothing. Gradually the 
plans were shaped and at the finish I 
learned to my delight that the work was to 
be done on our sector. On the way back 
Major Henry said to me: 

“T am going to put you in as works 
officer.” I expressed my great delight, 
and he added: “This will be all plain 
sailing—no stopping to listen, no fear of 
the Hun being around. You’ll be far 
enough back to sail right in.” 

3ut for once he was wrong—I think it 
was the only time I had ever known him 


ears 


line, 


“An Underground Tank,” ete. 


to be in error. Asa mat- 
ter of fact I was due for 
the most exciting experi- 
ences perhaps of my 
whole underground 
career, 

The work outlined for 
us was to put in a system 
of tunnels behind the 
front line that would be 
large enough to accommo- 
date a battalion and to 
provide a safe means for 
troops to pass to and 
from the front lines. It 
would be unwise to speci- 
fy the exact part of the 
line where the operation 
was to be carried out but 
when I say it was in the 
Ypres salient the reader 
will understand the need 
for the underground pas- 
sage to the front lines. 
The salient was then, as 
always, under heavy bom 
bardment and the casual- 
ties from snipers had 
been shockingly heavy. 
It was largely to over- 
come the losses from 
sniping that the staff had 
decided on the under- 
ground route. Such, at 
least, was the informa- 
tion given out. We had 
all heard a_e different 
reason and we used to 
talk it over as we bent to 
our task. 

“The Big Push is com- 
ing at last,” some would 
remark. “They want this 
system so they can send 
attacking forces up with- 
out the Hun seeing them. 
Boys, we’re taking the 
first step towards the 
shore.” 


WELL we started work three-quarters 
of a mile behind the front line. The 
first shaft was sunk at night and the exit 
was promptly camouflaged. It was a rush 
undertaking so all the men needed for the 
work were provided. When we got nice- 
ly under way, there were no fewer than 
five parties working at once. The system 
was to be an elaborate one, needless to 
state, the plans calling for barracks, dug- 
outs, mess rooms, Divisional Headquar 
ters, etc. It was to be provided with 
ready means of exit in all directions and 
to be guarded by 28 machine guns, care 
fully placed so that they would command 
the whole sector. The plans had been 
carefully worked out but, owing to the 
extreme secrecy with which we had to 
proceed, it was a slow and laborious 
undertaking. 

We worked during the day at excavat 
ing and at night we evacuated the bags 
on to a light railroad and hauled them 
back to a lake about three-quarters of a 
mile away. The earth was emptied into 


; 
the lake because in this way the enemy 











would not be able to spot any spoil 
dumps, which would have given our plan 
away. 

The work progressed wel! until the line 
of our main tunnel coincided with the old 
grave yard in Maple Copse. Here we en- 
countered a veritable chamber of horrors. 
The line drawn for the tunne! went clear 
through the site of the burying ground 
where reposed the bodies of 100,000 brave 
men who had fallen in action—it was 
here that the casualties of the three 
battles of Ypres were interned. We were 
working on a six foot level and every drive 
of pick or shovel seemed to bring us into 
contact with the decomposing remains of 
friend or foe. 

I had read of the work of ghouls but 
never in my wildest flights of imagina- 
tion had I conceived of anything to equal 
this. Yet we had to go on through. As 
fast as we drove the bore of our tunnel 
along we sprinkled the four walls with 
chloride of lime and creosote and hur- 
riedly timbered it up. It became so bad 
that the men were not able to work for 
more than an hour ata time. We always 
wore our gas masks. 

When we came out we were shunned, 
even by the hardened veterans of the 
trenches. We permeated the atmosphere, 
for our clothes became saturated with 
gangrenous slime. Once I heard a Briga- 
dier, who happened to be passing as I 
came up for’ a breather, say: “Poor 
devils!” It was the mildest term I had 
ever heard applied to us. We were ghouls 
and the army, which delights in levity, 
and expresses itself in invective, found all 
manner of terms to apply to us. I could 
f lepers of old 


imagine the feelings of t 
intoned their 


Who stood at city gates and 
mournful cry of warning, “Unclean! 


Unclean!” 





The human remains that we found it 
necessary to exhume were placed in a 
large trench, dug for the purpose, and the 
burial service was read over them. I do 
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not know how many were thus disturbed 
but the number was large. 


SVENTUALLY we got through that 

4 chamber of horrors and we were con- 
gratulating ourselves on the fact that 
nothing worse fronted us now than the 
ordinary discomforts of underground 
work, such as lack of air and noxious 
gases. We found, however, that we had 
tiguratively jumped from the frying pan 
into the fire. Our line tapped a sewage 
drain—a main drain in which a man six 
foot in height could walk. It came ap- 
parently from some large town back of the 
German lines, running north and south 
and thus crossing our tunnel at right 
angles. Our odoriferous sufferings were 
not yet over. 

The presence of this drain had not been 
ascertained before and it aroused mis- 
givings. Suppose the Germans had used 
it to give them access beneath our lines? 
Or suppose they decided some time in the 
future to do so? An order came from H. 
Q. to investigate. 

Knowing that the air would be bad, I 
got into a proto set and replaced my 
trench boots by rubber waders. Taking 
a canary with me, I cautiously set out 
on my tour of investigation. 

I have not made mention before of the 
little feathered allies that we often took 
with us in our underground work. Can- 
aries had been found invaluable in de- 
tecting poisonous gases in the galleries. 
They are very susceptible to carbon mon- 
oxide and at the first trace will fall to the 
bottom of the cage, thus giving us warn 
ing before our own senses had detects 
the danger. The use of the birds was not 
as cruel as may seem at first thought for 
they have a rapid heart action and soon 
recover when taken back to the fresh air. 

The bird that I took on this occasion 
was called Bob. He was a great favorite 
with all of us and the hero of eighteen 
tests. Despite this extended experience 
with the terrors of poison gas, Bob was 
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still in condition and a fine 
singer. 

“Now see here, Bob,” I remarked to 
him, as I swung his cage over my shoulder 
“no singing this time. One solitary peep 
on this little jaunt and you may spill the 


beans for both of us.” 
yeen we went into the sewer and I 

splashed my way in the southerly 
direction; first I flashed on a light every 
now and then to see how my little partne 
was taking it. As he seemed quite chipper 
and full of life, I concluded that the air 
was good. After going about three hun 
dred yards I reached the end of the drain 
where it dipped down and emptied into a 
stream. So I turned back and went in the 
other direction. 

After passing the point where our tun 
nel had broken in and where I paused for 
a moment to speak to the sentry, I waded 
on for about three-quarters of an hour 
and finally came to what appeared to be 
a dead end A stone wall faced me. 
Flashing on my torch, I discovered that 
there was a circular opening above my 
head and that iron rungs, imbedded in 
the clammy wall provided the means of 
climbing up. I was just about to mount 
them when Bob, evidently pleased with 
the brilliant illumination of the torch 
after being so long in pitch darkness, 
raised his voice in song. High and shrill 
went up his cadence of gladness. I near 
ly dropped the cage, so horror-stricke1 
was I at the untimeliness of his efforts. I 
judged we were at least half a mile be 


hind the German lines by this time! 


splendid 


we 


My first thought was to strangle the 
bird, but my next was better. I extir 
guished the torch and Bob immediately 
For a few 
moments I stood in frozen silence, wait 
ing for sounds above to show whethe r We 
had been heard. No signs came, how 
ever, so I turned and started back. 

It occurred to me then that the air 
could not be very bad since the bird had 
felt impelled to sing, so I decided to have 

as much comfort as possible 
way back. I turned 
oxygen and removed 
1ask. An odor that 
d even my hardened 
organ enveloped 
me. I drew my mask back 
on again in a frenzy of 
naste. Bob was indeed 
wonderful bird to be able t 
sing in that kind of ar 
atmosphere! 

Arriving back at our en 
trance I turned the canary 
over to his keeper and held 
a conference with my 
brother officers. They 
agreed with me that it would 
be necessary to find out 
what was above that hole 
and accordingly I elected to 
go back with a party of two 
to finish the investigation. 
My companions were ai 
officer named Moore who had 
won the nickname of 
“Mopsy”—in our frequent 
hand-to-hand scraps under 
ground with the enemy—his 
grimness in “mopping them 
up” had earned the name- 
and a sapper named O’Sulli- 
van. The latter had spent 
part of his life before the 
mast and the other part 
delving in the bowels of the 
earth in a Cornish copper 
mine. His forte was wrestl- 
ing and he had a genius 


subsided into silence agair 











ta 








for swearing in a conglomer- [ 
ate of the languages of the 
seven seas. Altogether they 
were a most suitable pair 
for the adventure ahead of 
us and I felt quite a bit of 
confidence in having such 
redoubtable comrades. 

So we started off in ordin- 
ary dress and waders, armed 
only with revolvers. O’Sul- 
livan carried the usual 
mobile charge of 25 lbs. of 
ammonal, for we did not 
know what an opportunity 
would arise to “blow.” As 
we entered the sewer, he 
stopped and sniffed audibly. 

‘“’Taint exactly Ceylon’s 
spicy breezes, sir,” he re- 
marked. 

We gained the dead end 
of the drain and I proceeded 
to mount the iron rungs, 
leading to the circular open- 
ing overhead. At this end 
the sewer had become deeper 
and the end wall was about 
nine feet in diameter. It 
was evidently part of a big 
drainage system. The work 
was very ancient but in a 
state of excellent preserva- 
tion as it was built in 
Flemish bond. 

I forced back the trap 
door that covered the open- 
ing without any difficulty, 
and, climbing through, found myself in a 
dark and musty upper chamber. The 
others scrambled through after me and 
we proceeded to examine the place warily. 
A further row of iron rungs sunk into the 
wall suggested that we must continue on 
up, so I went ahead, hand over fist. An- 
other trap door, less easy to move, ad- 
mitted me to a small, low cellar filled with 
barrels. Here I stopped and waited for 
my companions. We exchanged uneasy 
whispers, for it was apparent that, if 
discovered now, we would be nicely 
trapped. I tipped one of the barrels 
and found it empty. 

“Will we go on, sir?” asked O’Sullivan, 
in a hoarse whisper. 

“Can’t very well leave off now,” I re- 
plied. “We've got to see what’s above 
first.” ¢ 

At one end of the cellar was a flight of 
ricketty-looking steps, leading up to still 
another trap door. I had mounted these 
steps and was just preparing to raise the 
door with my back when I heard hasty 
footsteps on the floor above. I crouched 
down into as small a space as nature 
would allow and held my breath. They 
came across the floor and stopped a few 
feet from where I waited. I expected to 
see the door raise above me and I gripped 
my revolver for action. 


YUT nothing happened. The man above 
moved away. A moment later other 
steps sounded above and a rumble of con- 
versation came to our ears. I motioned 
to Moore, who could speak German, to 
come up beside me. Very cautiously he 
1egotiated the creaky steps and sat down 
beside me. He listened intently. 
“Germans?” I whispered, after a min- 
ute or two. 
He nodded. “Yes, officers, as far as I can 
make out.” 
As the conversation above proceeded, 
Mopsy gave evidences of excitement. He 
gripped my arm. “On with your torch,” 
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he whispered, “I want to make a note or 
two before I forget this.” 

I swiched on my light and Mopsy care- 
fully jotted down some of the things he 
picked out from the guttural murmur that 
reached our ears. I learned later that it 
was nothing very important he heard 
some points with reference to the German 
positions and the names and numbers of 
some of the enemy battalions facing us. 
The most important point was that it 
showed the building above us to be the 
advanced divisional headquarters. 

The conversation lasted perhaps half 
an hour. At the end of that time, a clatter 
of feet indicated the breaking up of the 
conference. After waiting to make sure 
that none of the Germans had remained 
behind, we climbed down to our friendly 
drain again and so back to camp. 


‘i discovery was reported to Major 
Henry and, after another delay to 
allow him to investigate personally, it 
was decided to go ahead and load the 
cellar in readiness to “blow.” 

It proved the most delicate job we had 
attempted. Any noise would betray us 
to the occupants of the building above, so 
we had to work barefooted in the cellar, 
the cans of ammonal brought in bound in 
burlap and strapped on the backs of our 
men. This enabled them to carry them up 
the iron ladders without any handling, 
which would have been’ dangerous. 
Fancy transferring cans of deadly ex- 
plosive up a ladder of iron rungs in pitch 
darkness! 

Finally, we had our nest safely planted 
and wired. I was in the cellar when the 
last connection had been made and all 
that remained to be done was to put the 
“shores” in place. With me were Mopsy 
Moore and O’Sullivan. Below in the 
drain, the rest of our party were “tamp- 
ing.” For the benefit of readers who did 
not see my first article, I had better ex- 
plain that to “tamp” is to build a wall of 
sand bags to close up your own gallery 


before letting a charge off and to make 
possible your own retreat in safety. They 
had been instructed to tamp for fifty feet, 
leaving a narrow passage at the top for 
us to wriggle out by. 

Above all was silent for the time being, 
although we had had clear evidences just 
before of the building being occupied. We 
wanted it to be, needless to state. I was 
just ready to signal the retreat when a 
crash and a loud cry came up from below. 
We learned afterwards that one of our 
sappers had faller, breaking his leg. 

We stood stock still, Moore and O’Sulli- 
van and I. If the noise had penetrated 
above, we were done for. A wall of sand 
bags blocked our retreat in the drain, for 
it would obviously be impossible for three 
men to crawl through the narrow pas- 
sage left for us in the face of pursuit. 
There was nothing to it. We would have 
to stand and fight. 


( VERHEAD there was a_ sudden 

scurry. I sprang behind a barrel 
for cover and the other two rapidly fol- 
lowed suit. It was not a moment too soon. 
The trap door above our heads opened 
and a shaft of light cut the gloom of the 
cellar. 

A guttural voice demanded to know in 
German who was there. Not a sound 
answered him. Further outcry had been 
stifled by the wounded man below and, as 
for us, we did not dare to breathe. The 
light wavered and we heard steps coming 
down. I glanced around my barrel and 
saw that it was an orderly, carrying an 
electric torch at arm’s length ahead of 
him. Behind the orderly were two officers. 

The party came down cautiously, stop 
ping with each step to listen. They were 
nervous. One of the officers impatiently 
ordered the orderly in the van to hurry 
up but did not himself show any eager- 
ness for the investigation. 

It so happened that Mopsy Moore and 
O’Sullivan had taken refuge together on 
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The Minx Goes to the Front 


A Story of the Reconquered Districts of France 
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RANCIS THE FIRST built this 

town, and the Germans certainly 

would have destroyed it had 
they been given time. The very thought 
that here begins the Cana! de !a Marne- 
au-Rhin, flowing towards Strassburg, 
must have made them feel that the piace 
should be theirs to play with. Besides, 
they had occupied it in 1870. But time 
pressed, and in 1914 they were obliged 
io do to the small surrounding villages, 
and to Sermaize-les-Bains, Revigny and 
Etrépy what they’d missed doing to 
Vitry. In Sermaize and all the district 
round, a certain Major Kurt von Asten 
became the villain of the place and 
Mother made an underlined note of him 
for a character in her book. He hada 
net, in reality, got as far as Bar-le- 
Duc, being fonder doubtless of Cham- 
pagne than jam, and preferring country 
chateaux where he could live before 
ruining them, to the already ruined 
zastle of the Dukes of Bar. Mother saw 
uo reason, however, why she should not 
take poetical license with a person who 
had made a speciality of license. Besides, 
his death wound from a French 75 whi. 
lying fully dressed in bed was irresist- 
ible for drama: and when her novel ap- 
pears I expect to find Kurt giving or 
taking orders to bombard Bar-le-Duc. 
Fortunately she won’t dare let him des- 
troy the two biggest eims in France, 
which are there, or blow up the jam 
factories, for they live still, to speak 
for themselves. 

I noticed that, during our stop in Bar- 
ie-Duc, the Minx was’ phenomenally 
silent. She did not even suggest buy- 
ing confiture, as I saw by the cold gleam 
in Mother’s eyes, was expected of her 
frivolity: and when we had passed out 
of the place on the way to Commercy and 
Toul, I seized a chance to whisper. 

“A penny for your thoughts! Or i 
might run to a new banknote for 25 
centimes which has come into my pos 
session. 

“Verdun!” was the word she flung at 
my face, like a ghostly obus. 

“What do you mean?” I hissed. 

“Bar-le-Duc’s where we branch off for 
Verdun on our way back from Nancy. 
That’s what I was thinking,” she said. 

“We'll not be allowed to go,” I croaked 
“Not even Mother —-—” 

“Were you speaking to me?” The 
lady mentioned looked up from a map 
spread on her knees and Kate's. But 
while I hesitated, Sidi B. created a 
aiversion. He violently worried a cor- 


ner of the map. One might have 
fancied that his mistress had magnetized 
nim. “Playful pet!” she cooed. “Mis- 
chievous dog!” cried Mother. And the 


unanswered question went into limbo. 

Once upon a time there lived a won- 
derful woman named Madeleine. She 
cooked for a rich family of ancient days 
—-almost prehistoric days, since her fame 
has become legendary—and racking he 
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-SyYNopsis OF First INSTALMENT.- 
Mrs. Henry Wayne, noted English 
writer, goes to France to secure 
material for a war novel, taking her 
niece, Kate, and her son who is unfit 
for military service. On the 
journey they meet Miss Nancy Miz, 
an American girl who is going to 
France to engage in war service 
work. Mrs. Wagne disapproves of 
the girl and dubs her the Minx but 
it is only through the good offices 
of the latter that a permit is secured 
to visit the front and they leave as 
a party; in an automobile which the 
Minx has secured from an officer 
friend. They visit Chateau Th ierry 
and Chalons and thus reach the pic- 
turesque town of Vitry-le-Francois. 


brain on a certain féte for a new gateau, 
she evolved a shell-shaped dainty des 
tined to make Commercy famous. Lest 
she should be left out of the fame, she 
christened the cake after herself. And 
even travelling over tragic ground where 
nvaders’ feet have hardiy ceased to 
echo, who could pass her town without 
humming the tune of “Madeleincs de 
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Commercy ? 


haber we reached Nancy, City of 
Golden Doors, Mother had to make 
Miss Mix face a fact. That was 
her way of putting it. She did it quite 
politely but firmly, at dinner in a nice 
restaurant, in one of the most beauti- 
ful squares on earth. This square is 
called the Place Stanislas, after tac man 
who preferred to ke a Duke in Lerraine 
to being a King in Poland. It is so 
exquisite that German naval guns sev- 
enteen miles off tried vainly for months 
to ruin it, and German aviators fly over 
1u night and day, dropping “iron eggs” 
always just missing the bronze duke on 
horseback, the gilded, winged lamps, 
and the carved vases and statues which 
decorate its grande porte and iow-roofed 
palaces. The Place Stanislas was so 
lovely that evening, with the late sun 
burnishing the gold of iis gates and 
baleonies, and (incidentally) the Minx’s 
nair, that I wondered even Moiker did 
not melt. She considered it riznt, how- 
ever, not to put off an explanation 

Miss Mix had placed her (vorrowed) 
ear at our disposal, and for that Mother 
thanked her. In return siie would gladly, 
were it possible, make Miss Mix's stay 
in Nancy pleasant as wea.l uz profitable 
But she could not use her letter of in- 
troduction to so highly-piaced a public 
man as Monsieur Duffel, for anyone 
save those expressly mentioned. Unfor- 
tunately, therefore, Miss Mix must look 
after herself for the days and nights 
during which Nancy would. be our 
centre. 

My ears’ burned as if they’d been 
boxed, but the Minx seemed undismayed. 


She kissed her dog’s head, and announc- 
ed that she ’spected Sidi B. would take 
care of her. He generaily did! 


HER THIRD STEP: NANCY TO 
GERBEVILLERS 
WOULD gladly have taken a walk with 
the pair after dinner, in the park they 
call the Pepinitre, whose acacia-fragrance 
was wafted to us through open windows; 
but mother requisitioned me before I 
could put up a creeping barrage of ex 
cuses, for a council of war. We had this 
in her bedroom, she having turned our 
souls to the solemn thought that at any 
instant we might be bombed through the 
roof, by a German aeroplane. 

“We are now,” she reminded Kate and 
me, “in a most important city, the chief 
one of the department of Meurthe et 
Moselle. It was once the capital of the 
Duchy of Lorraine. It is a great favor 
to be allowed to come here during the 
war, a favor given to few people. Miss 
Mix has obtained it by Fraud. We owe 
her nothing—less than nothing! I do not 
intend to be identified with her, in any 
way. I have sent my letter of introduc 
tion to Monsieur Dufael, and he will prob 
ably call this evening to arrange a pro 
gramme of sight-seeing. As for Miss 
Mix’’—she paused and fixed an accusing 
eye upon me. 

“As for Miss Mix?” I echoed. My own 
eye—not an accusing one—had roved 
through the window near which I sat 
to light upon the person in question. 

“To whom are you nodding and grin- 
ning?” mother demanded. 

“To her—Miss Mix,” I confessed. 

“She is out there—in the Square?” 

“Yes.” 

“What is she doing?” 

“She seems to be—er—talking to a man. 
Oh, a most respectable-looking man—al- 
most middle-aged. He has Sidi B. in his 
arms. They’re standing by an open door 
I shouldn’t wonder 7 

“What shouldn’t you wonder?” 

“If the dog hadn’t run into the man’s 
house, or garden.” 

“It would! It’s capable of anything. 
3ut what that absurd animal and its 
equally absurd mistress choose to do in 
strange towns with strange men, does not 
concern us. Kindly give me your atten 
tion, Henry, while I talk of Monsieur 
Dufael.” 


YPEAKING of angels, one is warned to 
YF expect the rustling of their wings. On 
this principle, we were not surprised when 
the dignitary’s card was brought in. 
Promptly we descended to the drawing- 
room to meet him. He had magnificent, 
sad eyes, haunted with tragedies. 
Monsieur Raoul Dufael had smooth dark 
hair, a beautifully trimmed naval officer 
sort of beard, and in his neat black but- 
ton-hole was the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor. His manner was perfect, almost 
plu-perfect, as French manners are: but 

instinct told me that he was bored, 
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bored to the flood-gate of tears. He would, 
he said, take us round the town in an 
automobile, and show us the fearsome 
destruction wrought by the German 380s 
—the long distance naval guns. The car 
being a military one it could not be spared 
for long, otherwise he would with pleasure 
(he choked on the word) escort us also to 
the late barracks, the Caserne Asile 
Molitor et Druout, where two thousand 
refugees from the ruined towns of the 
department were housed. We could, how- 
ever, make these visits by ourselves. He 
would give us a card which would open all 
doors; and he hoped that this plan for 
our stay at Nancy might meet with 
Madame Wayne’s distinguished approval. 

It was, I saw by the fall of her upper 
lip, more of an extinguished approval! 
Poor mother had expected Nancy to be 
painted with a livelier iris for her benefit. 
She had even looked forward to being 
motored by Monsieur Dufael himself to 
the ruined towns aforesaid, instead of 
merely seeing the refugees therefrom. 
But as she had deliberately severed all 
links for the present between us and Miss 
Mix, she could not requisition Lord John 
Hatte’s car. While she was thanking 
Monsieur Dufael for his kindness as drily 
as he had offered it, the door of the public 
reception room burst open (it had been 
ajar) and Sidi B. shot in, pursued by an 
immense cat. After the cat came the 
Minx. She had an eye for nothing else; 
but before the tragedy could take place 
(tragedy it must have been) the great 
man of the Department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle dived like a boy for the dog, and 
at the same time kicked the cat into the 
hail. 

It was a fine feat, a deft impromptu. No 
one who had seen the weary chief a mom- 
ent before would have believed him cap- 
able of it. He was rejuvenated by ten 
years, as he smiled and handed the res- 
cued bit of fluff to Miss Mix. 


c= is not supposed to speak French. 
3ut_ she bubbled into a bewitching 
polyglot which no man under eighty could 
have failed to understand, and then turn- 
ed tous: “Isn’t it strange? This is the 
second time to-night this gentleman kas 
rescued Sidi B.? The first time, the 
Duckie-Doodums ran into Monsieur’s 
front yard, and a big police dog would 
have made one bite of him before I could 
get through the gate, if Monsieur hadn’t 
intervened. And now again! Why, I do 
believe, sir, Providence must have brought 
you here for my sake!” 

“Monsieur Dufael has come to call on 
me,” said mother. 

“You mean, he thinks he has,” beamed 
and dimpled the Minx, straight into the 
great man’s eyes. “We don’t always 
know what Fate is doing with us, do we, 
Monsieur?” 

There was no more tragedy in the dark, 
Latin eyes. He beamed back. “I am 
sure,” he returned in English (we had 
been talking to him in labored French) 
“that I was not only sent here but created 
for the purpose of saving your dog, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“That’s a perfectly sweet speech, and I 
just love you for it!” cried the Minx. 
“But now I’ll take Sidi B. upstairs to bed, 
and not disturb your call on Mrs. Wayne.” 

“Do not go, Mademoiselle,” he pleaded, 
with a certain wild earnestness. “You are 
a friend to Mrs. Wayne and her party? I 
did not know that, when we met in my 
gateway—when your little dog made our 
introduction. You but said you have 
arrived in your automobile. Is it that 
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you brought with you these ladies and 
this monsieur?” 

“Tt is that I brought them,” mocked the 
Minx. “I adore your English. Talk it to 
me, et moi, I parlerai avec vous dans mon 
francais un peu special. How’s that?” 

“C'est parfait!” he flattered her shame- 
lessly. They grinned at each other as 
perhaps Cophetua and his Beggar Maid 
grinned, if the fact had not been sup- 
pressed by the Court Censor. I think he’d 
thrown off the dull load of remembering 
our existence, when mother coughed that 
outraged cough she gives when people 
chatter in church. The great man started, 
but recovered himself at once—all but his 
melancholy, which had vanished like a 
cloud dispelled by the sun. 

“The work of Providence again!” he ex- 
claimed. “If Mademoiselle permits the 
use of her automobile, my difficulties can 
end. That is, I shall be at the disposal of 
the party to visit the evacuated cities of 
our neighborhood. It was but the lack of 
a car which prevented me 

He did not finish the sentence. Perhaps 
his conscience cut it short, or a twinkle he 
interrupted in my eye. In any case, Miss 
Mix helped him out by protesting that 
this was what the car was for. “I feel,” 
she said, turning to mother, “it’s as much 
yours as mine. You’re British, and so’s 
Lord John. I ’spect he’d have lent it to 
you if he’d met you first.” 

Mother looked as if she ’spected so, too; 
but I fear the promised excursion was 
spoilt for her, as, in a way (only a small 
way, she consoled herself) we owed it to 
the Minx. Before Monsieur Dufael left, 
we owed something more to the Minx; but 
I’m not sure mother realized the debt. It 
was monstrous, incredible to her that the 
Great Man of the Department should 
prefer a pert little person of no import- 
ance and no intellect to a Mrs. Henry 
Wayne. When he asked us to “honor his 
bachelor establishment” by lunching in it 
after a visit to the refugees next day, I’m 
convinced that mother took the compli- 
ment for herself. She said afterwards 
that he’d probably hesitated at first about 
offering us entertainment, as there was 
no hostess, but on second thoughts had 
decided to risk it. 

“Very good-natured to include that girl, 
after her childish exhibition,” mother 
added. “But as he has no private car, he 
was forced to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain.” 

Kate’s eyes questioned me. The thought 
that such a man could not command a 
motor for a private trip if he wished 
struck her as peculiar. But I gave mother 
the last word, and she went to rest with 
restored serenity. 


T nine o’clock a.m. we set forth in a 
4Agrey car with Monsieur Dufael and 
a military chauffeur, Miss Mix’s motor 
being reserved for the long excursion next 
day. The Minx was a guest, however, and 
in a pale blue summer frock delighted the 
eyes of our dignitary. She presented a 
striking contrast to mother and Kate, hot 
and red in their thick tweeds; and when 
we had visited the refugees, poor Kate 
made a piteous concession. She endeavor- 
ed to cope with the Minx’s morning cos- 
tume by wearing for luncheon a gown she 
had brought as an evening dress. 

3efore that change, and before that 
luncheon, however, the Minx had become 

the idol of Nancy. To begin, she made 
play with the coincidence of her name. 
She wished, said she, to do “something 
special” for her namesake town. What 
should it be? She asked Monsieur 
Dufael’s advice. He suggested a small 
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gift which might give pleasure to the 
refugee children, to whom America had 
already been gloriously generous. Sut 
first she must see them, and judge. She 
did see them, and in her train we saw 
them too. We spent hours in the process, 
for there were two thousand refugees in 
the huge barrack buildings which the 
Germans still bomb from the skies now 
and then. We saw the neat rooms where 
the old people lead their family life; we 
saw the church, the gymnasium, the 
cinema theatre of the “Asile Molitor” 
decorated by the ladies of the town: we 
saw the classrooms for boys and girls, the 
cooking school, and the workrooms where 
women old and young make everything 
from rough bags to the most delicate em- 
broidery. Mother asked a thousand ques- 
tions, and wrote the answers in a book, 
while Miss Mix and Sidi B. (oh yes, he 
also was an honored guest of this too 
good-natured Monsieur Dufael!) dashed 
here and there, distributing smiles, sweets 
and furtive francs. Then it appeared that 
the “small gift’? Nancy’s namesake wished 
to give was five thousand francs. It was 
to be used as Monsieur Dufael thought 
best, and the cheque (written with his 
fountain pen which he begged her to ac- 
cept as a souvenir) was handed to him on 
the spot. He told the superintending 
teachers and Sisters of Charity, who in 
turn told the refugees of the windfall, and 
an impromptu ovation was hastily organ- 
ized. Hurrahs rent the air for Mademoi- 
selle Nancy. “la belle marriane ameri- 
caine,’ which mother privately considered 
premature, as Monsieur Dufael had not 
cashed the cheque. Also she considered 
the sum ostentatious. She herself had 
bought passementeries and embroideries, 
tablecloths and napkins ornamented with 
the superb double cross of Lorraine, and 
had expended five pounds. 


| UNCHEON at the beautiful Louis XV. 
4 palace (not yet bombarded) which 
Monsieur Dufael called his bachelor 
establishment, was to be more of an event 
than we had expected. We were not the 
only guests. A general of division and his 
aide-de-camp, passing a few days near 
Nancy, had been invited and had ac- 
cepted before Monsieur Dufael knew of 
our existence. Mother was placed on the 
right hand of her host, and at her othe 
side sat the General. But it was a round 
table, and the Minx, though on the left 
of Dufael, was within glad-eye distance 
of General Rayiéres. He was a handsome 
man, of rather more than Dufael’s age, 
forty-two perhaps, and magnificent in his 
uniform of “bleu horizon” plastered with 
medals. I sat beside Nancy (next to me 
was the aide-de-camp, with Kate between 
him and the General) but even mother 
could not have wished for me less inter- 
course with Miss Mix thanI had. All her 
attention was for Dufael and Rayiéres 
The latter had not a word of English and 
Nancy no more than a baker’s dozen of 
French. Her come-hither eye-work deter- 
mined him to talk with her, however; and 
while mother pinned our host to earnest 
war discussion, fireworks from the Minx 
and the General blazed brilliantly. 
Dufael’s struggle between politeness and 
absence of mind became painful to see. 
He would endure as long as he could, and 
then put mother up to ask some question 
of Rayiéres. Having thus snatched Nancy 
for himself, he held her until a manoeuvre 
of equal skill on the soldier’s part tossed 
the civilian back to the celebrated author- 
ess. As for the rest of us—Kate, the 
aide-de-camp and me—we covered our 
observation of the principal characters 
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Presently an arm slipped through mine and made me start. 


with a desultory barrage of conversation 
“Is it that Monsieur |’ aide-de-camp will 
soon accompany Monsieur le General back 
to the Front?” “But yes, almost immedi- 


at ar? te ite 
aleiy, eve., etc. 


S' IMEHOW, with kaleidoscopic arrange- 
Y ment of her few French words, Nancy 
contrived to tell General Rayiéres that she 
wished to go to Verdun. 

“But in that case, you w 
is it not?” he 
language. 

Miss Mix shook her head: and when 
she does this, many little red ringlets at 
her temples and over her ears move back 
and forth like a chime of tiny copper 
bells. It was not so sure as all that, she 
explained. In Paris there had been a 
half promise—no more. Did the General 


think he could do anything? He would be, 


she added, a dear if he did. 

Then it appeared that General Petain 
was a friend both of Rayiéres and Dufael. 
They snatched him from each other’s 
mouths in their generous eagerness to 
bestow him upon Mees Mix. She should 
have letters which would assure her per- 
mission to visit Verdun—a letter from 
each. And as they pursued the theme, I 
divined that Dufael regretted asking 
Nancy to meet Rayiéres, and_ that 
Rayitres regretted he was not meeting 
her somewhere else. Nancy alone was 
serene. Over the bodies of the two men 
she had secured Verdun. 

While Rayiéres explained that she need 
not return to Paris, he would telegraph 
to Verdun and have everything made 


ill of course go, 
returned in his own 


right, mother sat still as a frozen Niobe, 
mingled with certain attributes of 
Medusa. Now, it seems to me that any 
rirl, treated as Miss Mix had been treated 
by Mrs. Henry Wayne, might have been 
excused for enjoying the latter’s discom- 
fiture, for looking upon it, indeed, as poeti- 
cal justice. But Nancy Mix is not “any 
girl.” She is uniquely herself. She 
glanced at mother and Kate, and then at 
me, out of the corner of her slanting 
brown eyes which laughed a little, then 
warmed with kindness. 

“Of course if I go, we all go, don’t we?” 
she appealed, with a gesture including the 
Wayne trio. “We’re just the same as a 


family. ‘ 


| BELIEVE at this moment, and with 

this word, was born mother’s fear that 
the Minx had designs upon me—designs 
to which I was in danger of falling victim. 
When we had finished a long afternoon 
of sight-seeing among the town of Nancy’s 
ruined houses, Kate and I were called into 
her room to talk things over. Never, she 
said, had it been her ill-fortune to meet 
so badly brought-up a person as this Am 
erican girl. Her idiotic ways with those 
two men of high position, either one old 
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enough to be her father, and distinguished 
enough to be respected, even by her—were 
almost beneath contempt. “The creature 
has cleverly cramped herself onto us,” 
mother went on, “so that we cannot for 
the present dissociate ourselves from her 
Without us, she could never have got as 
far as Nancy, to say nothing of Verdun, 
or the Noyon front which we hope to see 


later. Yet you notice how she tries by 
thrusting herself forward to make it seem 
as if our movements depended upon hers! 
Monsieur Dufael and General Rayiéres 
must have been disgusted; and I trust 
that you too, Harry, see her in the same 
light.” 

“T begin to, in much the same light as 
they do,” I returned solemnly. Mother 
was satisfied, but Kate gave me an odd 
glance. As I have said, she has nice 
blue eyes, and there was a more human 
look in them and about her at that mom- 
ent than I could recall since mother took 
her education thoroughly in hand. 


le next day was a day of excitement 
It began strikingly at 4.30 a.m. with 
an air raid. We heard the tocsin in our 
dreams, which were further broken by a 
loud pounding on the doors. Two enemy 
‘planes were “laying eggs” in the Place 
Stanislas. As one might fall on the hotel 
roof at any instant, we were begged to 
descend. Isn’t it “The Rape of the Lock” 
which begins: “Uprose the sun and up 
rose Emilie?” In our case the rising of 
the orb and our own was also simultan- 
eous. Yet I hardly think Pope would huve 
celebrated the coincidence for any of our 
number save Miss Mix. Mother was a 
formidable figure in a high-necked, long- 
sleeved nightdress made, I fear, of some 
woollen material. Kate had apparently 
not found her dressing-gown. She had 
wrapped herself in a waterproof instead, 
and her one thin braid would not have dis- 
honored a Chinaman. But the Minx! 
You can guess how she looked! As Kate 














said later, she looked as a Minx would 
look. I had seen such a—(I heard her 
name it “nighty’’) in a Paris shopwindow 
the other day, displayed on a wax model; 
but never before had I met one on a 
human being. Perhaps—alas—I never 
shall again! An orange-red dressing 
gown of soft silk hung over the vision’s 
arm (there had been no time, or else, as 
mother said, no wish, to don it) and a 
mass of orange-red hair hung over her 
shoulders. She was like fire rushing down 
the dark stairway to light us following 
shadows: but her haste was not due to 
fear. Someone had flung open the front 
door, and a flame of sunrise poured 
through the dusk to meet the flame of 
Nancy Mix. For an instant her eyes were 
dazzled. Then, as the roar of exploding 
bombs and the bark of anti-aircraft 
shrapnel came louder to our ears, the girl 
dashed out into the street. ‘I must see it, 
if it kills me!’ she cried. And mechanic- 
ally I plunged after, when mother caught 
me back by the tassel of my bathrobe. 
The tassel broke, and I should have been 
at the Minx’s side, had I not caught sight 
of two men hurrying towards her from 
across the square. 

These men were Monsieur Dufael and 
General Rayiéres. They came from the 
direction of the Louis XV. palace where 
we had lunched, and where General 
Rayiéres had passed the night. As they 
came, they buttoned their coats and turn- 
ed up their collars. The black head and 
the grey-brown head offered themselves as 
tempting targets for the two layers of 
eggs, one of which soared visibly above 
the Place, pursued by shrapnel. But 
these heads contained no thought for their 
own danger. The Minx’s golden halo was 
the treasure which must be saved at any 
cost, and seeing that it would be saved, I 
stopped indoors with the tassel and 
mother. Nevertheless a picture was 
photographed on my retina—a picture I 
shall not forget: a creature of 
white-and-orange flame ablaze in the 
pearly dawn, a thing like a black hawk 
sailing in silver mist, high, high above; 
white feathers of shrapnel-smoke falling 
as if struck from the wings of a giant 
bird; and two men risking their lives in 
order not to be out of the said picture. 

They explained, when they had whisked 
the girl back into shelter, that a servant 
had told them the hotel was being bom- 
barded. Naturally they had wished to 
save its inhabitants, men, women, child- 
ren, dogs and cats; so there they were! 
But even when the two black raiders had 
been chased far away by French ‘planes, 
perhaps shot down—and it was proved 
that little damage had been done in the 
Place Stanislas, the distinguished gentle- 
men remained. They stayed to talk, as 
calmly as if we had all been in correct 
morning dress: and steaming hot coffee 
arrived on the scene, as if made by magic, 
that being, it seemed, the fashion at 
Nancy after an early disturbance in the 
air. The sane course would have been to 
hustle out of sight and say our prayers in 
our rooms, but that would not have ap- 
pealed to Minxes. Miss Mix remained in 
the hall, between her two “life pre- 
servers,” as she pertly named the dis- 
tinguished pair, drinking their health, 
and France’s health, and any other health 
she could think of, down to mine and 
mother’s. I could not bear to leave her 
in such clothes and company. In their 
turn, mother and Kate would not leave 
me with her: but they accepted the hot, 
black draught with the air of Socrates 
accepting his hemlock. 

The next thing that happened was our 
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start, in auto, to see what above all 
things we had taken the road towards 
Germany to see: the towns martyred in 
their defence of French Lorraine, and all 
that region peopled with heroes who did 
their distant part in saving Paris while 
they saved Nancy—the region of “la 
Grande Couronne,” which is more than 
ever Nancy’s glorious crown. 

Of course, the Minx being of our party, 
we did not start without incident—her 
incident. There was a little confusion at 
the last minute, because General Rayitres 
had suddenly decided to join us, bringing 
his aide-de-camp and his grey military 
motor. Who should go in his car, who in 
ours, became the burning question. Much 
to mother’s disapproval, the two dis- 
tinguished men drew lots for the ladies, 
and the General got Miss Mix and Kate, 
as far as Luneville, where we would 
lunch. Monsieur Dufael began at once 
to show the effects of his disturbed night, 
but brightened temporarily on helping 
Mademoiselle Nancy (both were bidden to 
address her thus) into his friend’s (I'd 
almost said his “rival’s’’) auto. What 
with smiling at him, and preventing the 
escape of Sidi B. as she stepped into the 
car, the Minx caught her foot in her petti- 
coat—of course an unsuitable petticoat 
and our departure was delayed by the 
pinning up of yards of lace, a process in 
which the lady was aided by all the civil 
and military forces at her command. We 
got off, not more than ten minutes behind 
programme time, and the incident as well 
as the rift in the petticoat seemed closed. 
It was to have a sequel; but that came 
later on. 

Abandoned to mother and me, in the 
car of poor, forgotten Lord John, 
Monsieur Dufael wore again that air of 
melancholy which had characterized him 
at our first meeting. He excused his visi 
ble tristesse by saying that this excursion 
brought back to him vividly the black days 
of September, 1914. Despite his political 
eminence, and the fact that he was over 
forty, he had by his own wish been mobi- 
lized when the war broke out. But his 
health had failed, and he had been forc- 
ed to return to diplomatic duty. I ven- 
tured to pay him a compliment on the im- 
portance of his work, but he shrugged 
his shoulders. “Merci, Monsieur, you 
are kind,” he thanked me sadly. 
realize each day I live, and never more 
than when in the society of soldiers, how 
insignificant I am.” As he spoke, he 
stared gloomily ahead through a cloud 
of dust at the car where “Mademoiselle 
Nancy’s” khaki coat nestled against the 
“bleu horizon” of the General’s uniform. 

I pitied Dufael, and sympathized as 
man to man. Qh yes, mother had spoken 
truth! I was in danger, only it was a 
different danger from what she thought. 
She dreaded my “getting into an en- 
tanglement 


.’ I dreaded that two bigger 
fellows would get into it first, and leave 
no room for me! 

Running out of Nancy, we came to 
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huge salt works, surrounded’ with 
heaps of rubble, like untidy pyramids, and 
surmounted by strange objects like black 
women in helmets and gasmasks. Just 
as we were pausing for a look and an ex- 
planation, two enemy aeroplanes ap- 
peared, apparently overhead, and there 
was a curious sensation of becoming the 
most painfully conspicuous object in the 
landscape, far larger than the towering 
factories. Monsieur Dufael looked up as 
calmly as at a pair of hovering crows; 
and mother, seeing that he intended to 
continue the conversation concerning salt, 
expressed the desire to start on again. 
She had, she said, no fear for herself, but 
if the Germans planned to bomb the salt 
works, we had no right to add to the bag 
if we could help it. Monsieur Dufael be- 
longed to France, and she t» the British 
public, who would not wish her to run 
ore than ordinary risks in visiting the 
front for their sakes. 

Monsieur Dufael apologized for his for- 
getfulness of our safety. He was so used 
to enemy ‘planes, that he thought of them 
no more than of carrion birds. We were 
speeding on again as we talked, and the 
air-pirates, ignorant of the prizes they 
had missed, sailed on towards the town, 
dropping a few bombs. We had lost 
enough time, however, for the car ahead 
to have reached the village of Varange- 
ville, and stop. There was no romance of 
ruin to see there, for the German forces 
had not got as near as this to Nancy. La 
Grande Couronne and the heroes of la 
Mortagne—little river historic forever! 
had held them back in their rush. But 
there was the church of St. Nicolas, a 
church of the 16th century, famous for 
many things. It was before the door of 
St. Nicolas that the General’s car had 
stopped, and in at that door the occupants 
of the car had gone. 

“Is there something worth seeing?” 
asked mother of Monsieur Dufae!l 

He shrugged his shoulders once more. 
‘There are things worth seeing,” he 


echoed, 


‘and there is a thing some people 
consider worth doing. I think it is that 
thing to which General Rayiéres gives his 


time.” 


“Indeed? What is that?” According to 
the answer, mother would remain fn the 
car or enter the church. 

“In the pavement is a magie stone. If 
one steps on it, one marries before the 


“And if two step on it?” I ventured. 

For the first time a light of malice 
sparkled in the melancholy Latin eyes. 
‘“Rayiéres is a large man, and his feet are 
of a size! There will not be room on that 
tone for his feet with those of a second 
person.” 

Mother decided not to see the inside of 
St. Nicolas, though it was said to be 
curicusly shaped, like a ship’s prow. We 
went on, and this time gave the General's 
car our dust. 





We had set out to see three spots of 
supreme and definite interest: the 
Farm of Liomont, he roically defended bi 
the French in a dramatic battle: the 
ruined town of Vitrimont adopted by 
ladies of San Francisco; Luneville. oc 
cupied for three weeks of devastation: 
and Gerbevillers, utter], destroyed save 
for the quarter saved by brave Soeur Julie 
of the Hospice. Besides these places, we 
were to have a run which would give us a 
general idea of Nancy’s guard, La Grande 
( ouronne 

Liomont was our first official halt; and at 
the foot of the miniature mountain where 

Continued on page 109 
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. Baker’s Message to Canada 
An Interview With the U.S. Secretary of War 
By Harold R. Peat. 


Exw-3rd Baitn., 1st Overseas Continge nt Canadians, Author of “Private Peat,”’ 





“Kame rad He a “Ty } uv we Come Smiling out of He | gad Ete. 
§« NE lower berth please 
to Washington = on 
the 9.15” I was 


immediately behind the speak- 
er. I had to get a berth too 
and I glanced at my watch. 
It was five past nine. 

“Gee whizz, it’s a wonder 
some of youse guys wouldn’t 
get around here at least a 
minute before the train pulls 
out to buy your sleeper!” 

The clerk was crabbed and 
peevish. 

“But, my dear man, I have 
just got in on another line 
and couldn’t reserve anything 
beforehand.” 

“Well, 1 haven’t got any- 
thing, so that’s all there is to 
it,” the clerk turned away, 
but the passenger was per- 
sistent. 

“Haven't you even got an 
upper?” 

““No—— only a drawing- 
room left.” 

“T’ll take that, please.” 

“Psst!” I looked round. I 
saw one red cap whispering 
very excitedly to another and 
at the same time pointing to 
the little man before me, who 
was so meekly listening to a 
calling down from the Pull- 
lan agent. 

“Do yo’ know who dat li 


man is?—— dat’s the Secr’ 
try 0’ Wah New’t Baker!” 
“For Gawd’s sakes g’- 


rer) 


wan, it aint! 
I looked back again to the 





I turned round. My ques- 
tioner was a man of middle- 
age, evidently full of his su- 
perior knowledge. 

“So—does this train go to 
Washington?” 

“Sure it does!” 

I smiled to myself a minute 
to think that I had nearly 
made the Secretary of War 
miss the train. Then I sob- 
ered—“Too bad,” I thought, 
“if I hadn’t given him that 
darn book I could go talk with 
him—now, he would think it 
just a bribe should I dare go 
to him. Oh, boy! But I 
would love to have an hour’s 
interview with him. If only 
his private secretary were 
aboard I could work it all 
right!” 

Mr. Baker was alone, how- 
ever, and that settled it. An 
hour passed and I think I 
smoked three cigars. Then 
I took to walking up and down 
the Pullmans restlessly. 

“Shucks! what a chance to 
miss.” 

I had made maybe six trips 
up and down the train and ov- 
er another hour had passed, 
when suddenly I met the 
Secretary coming down the 
train too. Mr. Baker recog- 
nized me at once. 

“Say, Peat, come back here, 
I want to tell you how much 
I have enjoyed your work.” 
To my amazement, he had al- 


ready read the book I had 
given him. 

“Sit down and put your- 
self at ease.” I was a trifle 
nervous and yet there was no 


man now lifting some 
change and his reservation 
ticket. Sure enough I recog- 
nized him now as Secretary 











of War yes, the Secretary . need A Pullman ticket 
of the biggest Army-to-be seller could “ball him out,” 
: “1 “p ri } . » : ia al ’ 
which the world will have Before the war the Canadians and the Americans surely I could talk to him 
ever known. the Army which only half understood each other but not only are we But ‘there was a something 
already is the most expensive unde rstanding now but we are sympathising with inexplicably awing about the 
Army on earth. one another. Through sympathy there comes broth- 7 Had Mr. Baker be 
ae ' d ong, , ; man. ad Mr. Baker been 
I had been presented to Mr. erhood and love and trust. Should we gain nothing all decked out a la some late- 
Baker in Washingtor everal more in this war t] t if oul ort} Ce ne " y live 
os et 1 ; ~y . ‘er ul Ss wa ian that it would be worth it. ly promoted Staff officer, I 
pesto iS ago. pei hi Newton Baker. would not have been nervous, 
wo hours and heard him de- - oe] 29 ' ‘ould lv 
4 liver his famous speech _ be- oe ae ee ee oe 
} f ae: Sha Militia dition ieee . * ; : have boasted authority—but 
ore the we prnowe Fy t airs ommittee. Yet if you will have leisure on the train, take here was a_ quiet looking little man, 
now I naa trouble in recognizing him this ana read It. It may help pass the simple in bearl red in Ww sight perhaps 
his human dynamo. One coul e eX- Ng PI 5 cited aii 1 apy 
; i a “y seer hy : xg hog oe a . one hundred and thirty pounds, clad in a 
ra me Ss an wrin les on his face, and 10 are you? I was in civilian Palm Beach suit which was soon to see 
| grey hairs where no grey had been a few clothes and did not expect to be remember- the wash tub—here was a man boss of the 
nonths before There was n et dan eerie ae poe sig 
° me ‘ k . ie , sat +f res <3 pena ~ , “te how. ee biggest job in the greatest Democracy on 
eek 8) ee ee Wee. ee ieee 8 _Wrote it, sir. _ a earth waving me to a seat opposite him 
hurry getting his berth and too modest Shake,” said he, “I'll be glad to read in his hardly won drawing-roon 
to tell the impudent Pullman clerk who it—goodby!” rong ; 1 ; ¢ . 
“aes TE , “Will you really give me a few minutes, 
ie was. He hurried on, and I stopped to buy a oy ° _ - - 
. hed a a honk “Pri ss : sir. I scarcely dared hope 
had a copy of my book “Private paper, then rushed for my own train Ww) ; ‘ m1 1 
Peat” in my grip. I hurried away, se- bound from St. Louis to Cincinnati why, of course, 4 sa an yen 
; : . i “ae Innatl. eran? ry i , thines first.” 
cured the book and hastily inscribed in — But teil me a few things first. 
it. “To Newton Bake We are for you I settled myself in my corner, then sud- [sat down. Simple, friendly, personal 
God Bless you!” I signed my name, denly roused as I heard a remark from questions 
then hustled back and met him on the the section behind me. “So you met her over there—how do 
run to the train. “Do you know that Newton Baker js you like your Irish wife?’”’—The Secretary 
r I held the book out to him “Please, on t} is train?” Continued on page 9] 
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Sir Robert Borden had glow- 
ered over his glasses not 
once, but several times. 





9 put the rank and file of the pres- 

ent parliament all on the screen at 

a single sitting is a pretty large 
order. For not only is the House com- 
pesed of two hundred and thirty-four dif- 
ferent and distinct units but it is an as- 
semblage that evidently intends to make 
itself very much heard during the next 
and ensuing sessions—if any—of this war 
times Parliament. 

Time was when a Premier was a 
Premier, a Minister was a Minister and 
a Backbencher was a Backbencher. Each 
knew his place and kept it. The Premier 
dictated, the Minister advised and the 
3ackbencher voted how and when he was 
told. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was Czar in all 
but name. His word was law even when 
spoken in the gentlest of tones and ac- 
companied by the sunniest of smiles. 
When Sir Robert Borden mounted to the 
throne, from which an avowed inclination 
to “truck and trade with the Yankees” 
had hurled the Plumed Knight, he as 
sumed the same regal bearing. He was 
monarch of all he surveyed, the cabinet 
were his immediate court circle and the 
common or garden variety of member was 
the humblest of his subjects. And woe 
to the rebellions ones who dared to dis- 
obey his slightest mandate. Se well were 
the dividing lines marked that none could 
possibly mistake them. For example 
when the House went down en masse to 
witness the first raising of the Quebec 
bridge the Cabinet had a boat all to them- 
selves while the private members were 
herded in another ship. 

As said before, woe to the man who 
dared to have a soul of his own or to think 
for himself. Why, a man who “ran out” 
on his party was practically sent to 
coventry. Not only did his own party 
take every opportunity to show him that 
he was an outcast but the Opposition gave 
him the cold shoulder. And if he had 
any wives or daughters with social aspir- 
ations they were the chief sufferers. They 
met chilliness and snubs wherever the 
women of two or three of the elect were 
gathered together. Also things hap- 
pened that did not tend to make him 





The Rank and File 


| Just Members—and Their New Way of Thinking 
| . By J. K. Munro 


Wio Wrote “A Close-Up of Union Government,” “The Fi 


popular in his 


— ~# constituency. 
= oS, His  patron- 
» eee age was cut 

; off and he 


soon discover- 
[| ed that the 
organiZa- 


} | tion “back 
{| home” was 
| looking 





around for 
his successor. 

In those 
good old days 


| 

| 
Lt i] he ‘was a 
— - i]; drave man or 


\ a reckless 
ee yne.who dar- 
— to 





ed the. wrath 
come.-and 
helped out a 
thinking part 
by speech or 
And in those same glad old days it 
was easy to describe the rank and file. 
They also ran or rather also voted. 





vote. 


NE old parliamentarian remarked 

last session: “It is twenty 
since Canada has had _ representative 
Government. First Laurier ruled; then 
Borden took up the sceptre. But look at 
it.now.” 

That remark was made after an after- 
noon during which Sir Robert Borden had 
glowered over the top of his glasses not 
once but several times at some bold, if 
blundering, member of the private brand 
who actually thought that he had been 
sent to Parliament to voice his own 
thoughts. That innovation of private 
thinking in public places started early in 
the session. It was wonderful too how it 
caught on as the session advanced. It 
was as contagious or infectious as the 
“Flu.” It was Col. J. A. Currie who 
stood alone on his hind legs and emitted an 
Orange roar when Sir Robert Borden with 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’ 


years 


r’s aid selected Hon. 
George Boivan as Deputy-speaker. It 
made the Colonel’s Tory blood boil to see 
an anti-conscriptio: ist elected toa post ¢ f 
honor in a_con- 
scriptionist parlia- 
ment. There were 
others just as 
orange and just as 
conscriptionist as 
the Colonel in the 
House that day. 
But they sat and 
gazed with open- 
mouthed 
astonishment. 
Nor had they 
recover- 
ed speech 
when, the 
Colonel hav- 
ing sat down, 
Sir Robert 


with  stoney * 
gaze and —=s 
haughty ges- 
ture made 


Factions at Ottawa,” ete. 


Mr. Boivan's calling and election sure. 
But, a week or two later, when Colonel 
Currie gave notice that he intended to 
move the adjournment to discuss “a mat 
ter of great public importance” viz. the 
Quebec riots, it was different. Every ef 
fort was put forth to make the Colonel 
change his mind. Government whips 
worked overtime and it is even said that 
the Premier made a personal appeal. But 
the Colonel was obdurate. And then the 
whole Government forces were turned 
loose to prevent him from getting th 
necessary twenty members to stand up in 
order to give him the right to speak. The 
twenty had of course to come from the 
Union ranks for the Liberals feared an 
Orange raid on their French colleagues 
It looked hopeless to the man in the 
gallery but when the time came twenty 
seven men rose to their feet; practically 
defying the Government. And the debate 
went on. With that debate we have noth 
ing to do at present. All this is simply to 
show that the Union Government has to 
deal with a new kind of Parliament 
Members lost chairmanships of com 
mittees and returned soldiers were kept 
off the pension committee because they 
dared to stand among that heroic twenty 
seven. But a new order of things had 
come and from that time on till the end cf 
the session that day could be counted lost 
that did not produce a “bull-mooser” of 
some variety. To be sure they all came to 
heel and voted when the whip cracked. 
They had been elected vo help win the war. 
It would never be said that they had even 
for a moment impeded Sir Robert Borden 
in the work a loyal country had assigned 
to him. But what merry afternoons they 
did give some of the Ministers. Hon. J 
D. Reid was twice spanked over some of 
his proposed railroad legislation and was 
so subdued that he withdrew one of his 
bills. And poor old Sir George Foster, 
how they did worry him over his Daylight 
Saving bill and his other war-winning 
measure to weigh cordwood and measure 















The Backbencher voted how and when he was told. 
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eggs—or was it to measure cordwood and 
weigh eggs? Anyway the farmers, led by 
Uncle Billy Smith of South On- 
tario on one side of the House 
and Archie MecCoig of Kent on 
the other, made things so warm 
for the old Professor that more 
than once the bills had to be laid 
over for fear of an adverse vote. 
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The whole Government forces were turned loose to hold Currie back. ‘Vy 


And this, despite the fact that Sir George 
nearly wore his eloquent fore finger down 
to the first knuckle in pointing out the 
excellencies of his legislation. 


TOW all this is just to show that this 
~ ‘ new parliament of ours is worth a 
second glance. It has all the earmarks 
of independence. And what makes this 
all the more remarkable is that it is a 
selected rather than elected body. More 
than any other Parliament is it under 
personal obligation to the Premier. Was 
it not Sir Robert Borden who put the blood 
on the door post that kept the great ma- 
jority of members from being sacrificed 
by the friends and relatives of the boys 
in the trenches. In no previous election 
did the personality of the candidate count 
for so little. Men and women voted, or 
thought they voted, not for the name on 
the ballot paper but for the boy fighting in 
France. And Sir Robert Borden, who 
named the man who was for the boy in 
France, had probably a closer personal 
supervision over the selection of his 
parliament than any Premier ever had 
before or even will have again. And this 
was the parliament that tore to tatters the 
traditions of years and did its own think- 
ing and talking and was apparently only 
waiting for the war cloud to lighten to 
start in on doing its own voting. 

Will it do it. Well, with the Allied 
armies driving the war out of politics 
even faster than they are driving the 
Huns out of Belgium and France you 
won't have long to wait to find out. Far 
be it from me to prophesy. Looking on 
from the gallery has taught me that the 
political prophet gathers no moss. But 
I have yet to meet a close student of af- 
fairs at Ottawa who is not looking for- 
ward to a long and interesting session of 
Parliament when Sir Robert Borden de- 
cides to ease up the order-in-council ma- 
chine and let the representatives of the 
people do something besides draw their 
salaries. 

What is responsible for the change? 
Who shall say? It may be that the spirit 
of democracy has been unleashed by a 
world at war. Sure it is that the returned 
soldiers in the House are not afraid to 
make themselves heard. It may be that 
the creaking of the wheels of the Order- 


in-Council machine has got on “Jw 
the nerves of the members. It “1 
may be that the formation of 
Union Government has loosed the strings 
of party fealty and that the alleged aboli- 
tion of patronage has further weakened 
the hold the Government has on its fol- 
lowers. 

Be it what it may, the trickle has grown 
into a respectable stream and may at al- 
most any moment develop into a torrent 
that will sweep a Government out of 
power. And the danger is not lessened 
by the fact that Premier Borden seems 
determined to hang the fate of his Gov- 
ernment on such trifling issues as the 
resolution in regard to the abolition of 
titles. ‘ 


er these and other reasons let us sit 

for a few moments in the press 
gallery and gaze on the men whom a coun- 
try has delighted to honor. Taken as a 
whole thev do not strike you as very 
statesmanlike in appearance and yet the 
old denizens of this half-way house be- 
tween public and private life will tell you 
that this House will stand comparison 
with most of its predecessors. Still, the 
first thing that oc- 
curs to you is that a 
raft of cheers and 
enthusiasm has heen 
wasted on a lot of 
men who are neither 
much better nor 
much worse than 
their neighbors. They 
look ordinary and 
their looks are not 
deceiving, though 
the best looking 
among them do not 
necessarily carry the 
most brains. 

There, for instance 
sits 2 man with a 
brow that reaches al- 
most to the nape of 


his neck. That is rd 

Middleboro of Grey, \ AY 
‘L: . ’ \f; ] 
Chief Government Al 


whip. He’s not over- 
ly popular nor does 
his debating power 
swing the House into 





cheers. Yet he sits close to that charmed 
cabinet circle and he “’as ’opes”—or delu- 
sions, who shall say? 

Near him sits Jos. E. Armstrong of 
Lambton who looks like a statesman, is 
a graduate of a school of oratory, and 
fits in nicely as chairman of a committee 
or even a caucus. “Faithful unto death” 
might be Joseph’s tag for he never wav- 
ers in his allegiance to Borden even when 
he pumps a little public ownership into 

his publie utterances. Who knows 
but that he may some day go up. 
Some cabinet may require a lit- 
tle leaven of respectability. 

Also among the near-Minis- 
ters sits W. F. Nickle of Kingston 
with lots of brains and a weak 


heart. He and R. B. Bennett 
$3 “bullmoosed” once over a Can- 
. adian Northern deal and he has 


never quite recovered from the 
punishment meted out on that oc- 
casion. Now he winds up an out- 
burst of fervid independence with 
bouquets galore for the Govern- 
ment from Sir Robert Borden 
down and figures in the dope sheet 
as the nearest thing to a near- 
great the Canadian Parliament 
knows. 

Of a different type is that rugged far- 
mer Dr. Michael Clark who brought his 
free trade principles and his flow of 
faultless English from “perfidious Al- 
bion” even if he does represent a western 
constituency. His locks are not as red as 
they once were but you don’t yet need to 
ask how he got his title of “Red Michael 

of Red Deer.” 
He has no 


. cabinet as- 
pirations. He 
G : ) likes and uses 


a freedom of 


speech that 













Sir George nearly wore his eloquent forefinger down to the first knuckle. 
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would be cramped by a portfolio. Also, 
though a giant in debate, he admits that 
he is not a shining success at the council 
table. “I’m too fond of having my own 
way,” is how he puts it himself. Dr. 
Clark was one of the first Liberals to 
come straight out for conscription and 
Union and doubtless could have been a 
Minister. But freedom rather than 
glory appealed to him and he will pro- 
bably yet prove to be a thorn in the side 
of the Government he so ably helped to 
form. 

But don’t overlook that medium-sized 
rather plump-looking personage with the 
saucy moustache that his lip helps to cure. 
He’s Doc. Edwards of Frontenac and 
when he comes to his feet watch the 
French members sit up and take notice. 
For he has a firm seat in the saddle of 
the protestant horse and he puts him 
over the jumps regardless of who gets 
trampled on. Incidentally he doesn’t 
care if he kicks a stray lock from the 
brow of Hon. Charlie Doherty as he gal- 
lops past. He is a man of parts, too, 
is the doctor and might go far if he was- 
n’t inclined to get down to too many pet- 
ty details in dealing with questions and 
opponents. 

Two or three seats over from the Doc- 
tor is a husky chap with a rather solemn 
visage—Col. J. A. Currie who figured in 
all the flurries of last session and has a 
few left in his system for future use. 
The colonel is that indescribable entity 
a typical Highland Seotchman. He’s 
warm-hearted, a glutton for work, a 
walking encyclopaedia and a _ fighter— 
with all the emphasis on that last word. 
Some of his opponents forgot it for a 
few moments once. The Colonel, you'll 
remember, took the Toronto Highlanders 
to France and commanded them at Ypres. 
The almost brutal frankness with with 
he expressed himself did not make him 
popular with either Sir Sam Hughes or 
General Alderson and he returned to Can- 
ada. As time wore on certain opposition 
critics made more or less of a sport of 
twitting retarned soldiers anent their 
hurry home and the Colonel looked like 
a shining mark for Hon. William Pugsley, 
D. D. MacKenzie and others That is, he 
did for a few days. Then one night he 
stood up in his place in the House and 
opened fire on his critics. As said be- 
fore he is a walking encyclopaedia and 
his research and study appear 
to have carried him into closets 
where skeletons are kept. Whew, 4 
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what a volley he did 
pour over the floor of 
the House! He had 
Pugsley and Mac- 
Kenzie and Sinclair 
of Guysboro al! 
shouting and pawing 
at him at the same 
time and it looked as 
if the speaker might 
have to ask the ser- 
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geant-at-arms to as- YISLLE 
sist him in maintain- as 

ing order. But Wj 

since that night the ly * 
opposition jibers | 
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have omitted Col. Jack Currie from the 
list of those with whom they like to play. 
B eeeols another husky farmer well 

to the back there from whom you will 
oceasionally hear a lusty rear. That is 
Donald Sutherland of Oxford. Donald 
has a good strong voice and is not afraid 
to raise it for right and democracy. He 
has fixed convictions on a number of 
things among them that Parliament has 
rights of its own and that the pensions 
paid to wounded soldiers are mere pit- 
tances. Discussion on this latter ques- 
tion was squelched during the closing rush 
for England but Donald has since burst 
into print and is all loaded for the long 
days and nights to come. 

And when the fight starts that dark 
chunky chap nearby will have a word or 
two to say. He’s Stevens of Vancouver. 
He is said to be a graduate of the soap- 
box school of oratory but he talks for- 
cibly and well. He has travelled. is still 
young and carries his courage with him. 
In the hurly-burly of after-war politics, 
when something more than a legal train- 
ingandaknowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure may be required to keep a man 
afloat, Stevens may arrive somewhere. 

And oh, yes, take a passing glance at 
R. L. Richardson who represents Spring- 
field and the Winnipeg Tribune. He’s a 
stormy petrel and thinks he is a demo- 
crat with an 
independ ent 
mainspri ng. 

He may be 

right at that. 

Once he loved 
Laurier. But 

they parted; 

and Grits and sss 
Tories com- =< 
bined to turn 
him out of 
Lisgar. For 
years he 
hunted a seat 
in vain then in an outburst of generosity 
the Unionists gave him the nomination 
for Springfield where the French vote 
looked strong enough to beat anyone who 
carried the Borden tag. But the tidal 
wave in the West swept him into Parlia- 
ment and the Unionists didn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry. At present 
they’re laughing, for R. L. has found 


Mowat, of Parkdale, 


1 J RICHARDSON 








Borden may sincerely regret that Spring- 
field did not run true to form. 
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is the only known worshipper of Rowell. 


much to admire in Sir Robert Borden even 
if the latter did make him swallow him 
self over his titles resolutions. But the 
one best bet is, that when trouble starts, 
Mr. Richardson will not be in any sense 
a comfort to his erstwhile leader and that 
there will be days when Sir Robert Bor- 
den will sincerely regret that Springfield 
did not run to form and return Liberal. 

F course you recognize Sir Sam 

Hughes by his picture even if he no 
longer wears a uniform. He sits in that 
chair out in the aisle hemmed in by a 
little coterie of Toronto Orangemen 
Sheard, Foster and Hocken—who find 
some distinction basking in the reflection 
of former greatness. All the worid once 
listened when Sir Sam spoke. Now his 
one ambition is to make the House laugh. 
If he can do it at the expense of Sir 
Thomas White he has happiness enough 
to last a whole week. 

But where are these wild and woolly wes- 
terners, who according to report, may tear 
rovernments and constitutions to tatters, 
you ask? Look them over carefully as I 
point them out for they’re unlike any 
brand of the uncombed and uncurried 
that ever appeared on stage or in story. 
That pedantic looking little lawyer is 
Keeferof Port Arthur. Looks as if the tai'- 
or had more than the West to do with his 
make-up, doesn’t he? And his speeches in- 
dicate that he is as narrow as the western 
wastes are wide. Then there’s Henders 
of Macdonald with the stamp of economy 
over all. He was a Methodist preacher 
for twenty years before he took to farm- 

Continued on page 101 








The Three Sapphires | 


A Story of Mystery and War A 
Intrigue 
By W. A. Fraser 


“Thoroughbreds,” ete. 


Author of “Mooswa,” 


Illustrated by Arthur Heming 


Synopsis._-Lord Victor Gilfain and 
Captain Swinton, presumably his guide 
but in reality Captain Herbert of the 
secret service, visit Rajah Darpore, who 
is suspe cted by the British authorities. 
Herbert finds that the Rajah is plot- 
ting to collec! three sacred sapphires, 
in order that he may use to his advan- 
Hindu superstition that the 
holder of the jewels is the true Buddha 
and will rule all India. One of the 
sapphires that has been found around 
the neck of a wandering elephant is 
stolen by Darpore from Major Fin- 
nerty, keeper of the elephant keddah. 
A second has been set for the Rajah by 
a jewelry firm but is stolen by natives 
from a Bengali intrusted with its de- 
livery, Baboo Dass. A third is in the 
Captain him- 
native is found murdered in 
Gilfain 
quartered and no 
motive can be found for the deed. Later 
an effort is made to kill Swinton. A 
cheetah suddenly springs from the side 
of the read as he passes in a dog cart, 
but he escapes. That night the third 
sapphire is stolen by a native from the 
hills. Swinton and Finnerty receive 
word that the Rajah is to meet a wo- 
man at night who is supposed to be a 
interested in running 

They go to the ren- 
there— 


tage a 


possession of Swinton 
self. A 
front of the 


and Swinton are 


compou nd where 


German agent 
guns into India. 
dezvous and find the woman 


with Lord Victor instead! 


Continued 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FTEK a little, Finnerty said: 
“Fancy we may go back now. 

I wonder how much of this business 

the Banjara knew; how much of 

it is a twist of fate upsetting some- 
body’s plans.” And as’ they climbed 
the hill path from Jadoo Nala he 
continued: “To-morrow morning we'll 
follow the pues of that black devil; 
there’l! be blood enough for the shikari to 
track him down, I think; he’ll have stif- 
fened up from his wound by then and 
we'll get him.’ 
With irrelevance the captain blurted, in 


a voice filled with disgust: “That young 


ass!” 

Finnerty laughed softly. “‘The dear old 
env] sent him to India to be out of the way 
of skirts. It can’t be done!” 

“Rot how did he get a meeting with 
that foolish virgin; he’s only been here 
three days! And how did the Banjara 
know; and how did—oh, one’s life here is 
a damn big query mark!” 

“IT should say that there’s been a note 
written, either by the girl to his giddy 
lordship or vice versa; Darna Singh has 
made the mistake of supposing Prince 
Ananda was the man she was to meet; 
that’s why the black leopard was turned 
loose 

“Do you think it really was the prince’s 
beast?” 

“Yes; that’s why he didn’t run when 
the light flashed. He’s accustomed to it in 


the zoo grounds. But it was a fiend- 
ish caper, and Gilfain is fortunate.” 

“T think it proves the girl is a 
spy; she probably, at the prince’s 
suggestion, led the young fool on. 
I’m glad he doesn’t know anything 
about——-” Swinton broke off sud- 
denly, as the heavy gloom of the forest 
interior was brushed aside like a cur- 
tain, disclosin gto their eyes a fairy 
scene—the prince’s palace. 


|= moon, which had leaped high 
above barrier of the forest, poured 
a flood of yellow light across the open 
plateau, gilding with gold leaf the mos- 
quelike dome roof of a turret and shim- 
mering a white marble minaret till it 
sparkled like a fretwork thing of silver. 
The Lake of the Golden Coin was a maze 
of ribboned colors where the mahseer rose 
to its surface in play or in pursuit 
of night flies. A dreamy quiet lay 
over al] the mass of gleaming white and 
purple shadow as they swung to the road 
that circled the gardens. Coming to the 
big teakwood, Finnerty clutched the cap- 
tain’s arm, bringing him to a halt as a 
sigh from its rusty hinges told it had just 
been closed by some one. 

“T saw him,” Finnerty whispered as 
they passed on. “It was Ananda, I 
swear.” 

Over the walls floated the perfume of 
rose and jasmine and tuberose; so sensu- 
ous, so drugged the heavy night air that 
it suggested unreality, mysticism, dreams, 
and beyond, i1ounding a curve, to their 
nostrils came the pungent, acrid smell of 
a hookah from the servants’ quarters. 
Even deeper of the Orient, of the subtle 

Swinton spat on the roadway, and Fin- 
nerty, knowing it as a token of disgust, 
muttered: “Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves.” 

As they dipped down a hill toward the 
path that led to Finnerty’s bungalow, 
they came upon Lord Victor’s horse 
leisurely dawdling along, stopping at 
times for a juicy snack from some succu- 
lent bush, and altogether loafing, a broken 
rein dangling from the bit to occasionally 
bring him up with a jerk as he stepped 
on it. At their approach he scuttled off 
into the jungle. 

Gilfain’s nag!” Finnerty commented. 
“Wishing to keep this metting secret, he’s 
left the groom at home and tied the pon: 
to a tree up there somewhere; the shot 
probably frightened it.” 

“What's the horse doing on this road?’ 
Swinton asked. 

“Tt’s a shorter cut down to the mahara 
jah’s stables in Darpore town than by the 
tonga road. Lord Victor will have to 
walk; we couldn’t catch that harebrained 
weed even if we wanted to.” 

“Come on, major,’”’ Swinton cried, push- 
ing forward; “I’ve got an idea. You give 
me a horse and I'll gallop back to my 
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His eye, traveling 
along the barrels, 
looked into the 
dark void of the 
cave. 
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ert a 


bungalow, getting there ahead of the 
young ass.” 

“T see,” Finnerty 
strode swiftly along. 
lordship that you’ve 
hours, and let him 


grunted as they 
“You'll tell his 
been in bed for 
guess who was his 
audience at Jadoo Pool. The Banjara 
didn’t deliver that note or his lordship 
wouldn’t have been there.” 

As they hurried along, Swinton panted: 
“Devil of a hole for a flirtation; he must 
be an enthusiast!” 


{ ter swung into the bungalow, and 
Finnerty sent the watchman to have 
a groom bring “Phyu,” adding that if 
there was delay a most proper beating 
would eventuate. As the watchman hur- 
ried away on his mission the major said: 
“Phvu is a Shan pony; he’s only thirteen 
hands, but you can gallop him down that 
hill without fear of bucking his shins, 
and you couldn’t do that with an Arab.” 

While they waited, Finnerty explained: 
“The girl that appointment for 
some reason. She would know that no- 
body would see them together there, as 


made 


1atives don’t travel that path at night, 
and she would know that tiger and leop- 
ard do not ordinarily come to the pool.” 
“How did the Banjara know?” 
“India, my dear boy—and servants; 
but he only half knew at that; he thought 
would be the prince. I think even if 
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Lord Victor did kill his dog, having been 
paid for it, had he known a sahib was 
the proposed victim he would have told 
us.” 

A gray, sturdy Shan pony, led by a 
running groom, dashed around the bunga- 
low, and as Swinton mounted, Finnerty 
said: “T’ll send for Mahadua right 
away and make ready for a peep-o’-day 
follow-up of that wounded leopard; we 
can’t let him roam to kill natives. Meet 
me at the top of the tonga road at day- 
break. In the meantime—well, you know 
how to handle his lordship.” 

Then the captain pounded down the 
mountain road at an unreasonable rate, 
though his speed was really unnecessary, 
for, clad in pyjamas, he had half finished 
a long cheroot in an armchair on the ver- 
anda when he saw the form of Gilfain 
coming wearily up the graveled road. 


yyae Swinton knocked the ash from 
his cheroot, disclosing the lighted 
end, the pedestrian acquired an instan- 
taneous limp; his rather lethargic men- 
talitv was quickened by an inspiration, 
and he hobbled up the steps and along 
the veranda at pathetic pace. 

“Been long home, anxious guardian?” 
he gasped, sinking into a chair. 

“About an hour,” Swinton answered 
blithely. 

“IT got moony lonesome,” Lord Victor 
explained as the smoker evinced no cur- 
iosity. 

“And went for a walk, eh? Where did 
you go—down to the bazaar?” 

Even to Gilfain’s unperceptive mind 
the opening for a sweeping lie seemed a 
trifle too wide. Indeed, the fact that he 
had on riding boots was rather against 
this proposition. He didn’t answer at 
once, a twinge in his newly injured ankle 
giving him an opportunity for a pause. 

“You didn’t see my groom about, did 
you?” he asked as a feeler. 

“No; why—weren’t you walking? 

“No; I went for a bit of a ride—down 
by the river—and just where the road 
forks over by that nala where we took 
the elephant after the tiger something 
sprang out of the jungle, let an awful 
roar out of him, and that fool country 
bred of mine bolted—he’s a superb ass 
of a horse—jinked at a shadow, and went 
over a cut bank into a little stream kind 
of a place; I came a cropper, with my foot 
‘aught in a stirrup, and was dragged 
a bit. In fact, I went by-by for a few 
minutes. How the devil my foot came 
out of the stirrup I don’t know. When 
I came to that three-toed creature they 
call a horse had vanished, and it’s taken 
me rather well over an hour to limp 
back.” 

Then the cripple, holding his ankle in 
both hands across his knee, leaned back 
in his chair with eyes closed as if in 
agony, inwardly muttering: “Gad! I 
wonder if that bally romance hangs to- 
gether.” 

“Was it a tiger or a leopard?” Swin- 
ton asked in an even voice. 

“TI rather fancy it was a leopard. I 
didn’t see overmuch of the silly brute, mv 
mount being in such an ecstasy of fright.” 

“What about the groom; perhaps the 
leopard nailed him?” the captain asked 
solicitously. 

“Hardly think it; I didn’t see the bloom- 
er after I left the bungalow. Oh!” It 
was the ankle. 

This cry of pain galvanized Swinton 
into compassion; it also gave him an idea 
of how to mete out retribution to the awful 
liar beside him. 


” 
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“We've got to fix up that ankle right 
away,’ he declared, rising. 

“Oh, don’t bother, old chap; I'll just 
bathe it.” 

“Worst thing you could do,” Swinton 
declared professionally. “I’ve got a 
powerful white liniment; it stings like the 
juice of Hades. Probably peel the bark 
off, but it will prevent swelling.” 


— a sigh Lord Victor surrendered, 
and Swinton, bringing out his bottle, 
rubbed the romancer’s ankle until he 
groaned—not from an imaginative pain. 
Then the limb was bound up in a band- 
age that all but checked the circulation. 

“Feel better now; that give you relief?” 
And Swinton’s voice was as solicitously 
tender as a mother’s 

“Oh, yes—thanks!” And inwardly the 
exasperated patient swore. 

Of course a whisky and soda was part 
of the treatment, doctor and patient both 
taking the medicine. As they sipped, the 
patient asked cautiously: “What did you 
and the major do in the evening? 

“Oh, we took a stroll up on the hill.” 

“Eh, what! Oh, heavens—my ankle!” 
The guilty conscience had all but betrayed 
its possessor. ‘Go up to see the prince?” 
he asked, his voice holding an assumed 
casualness. 

“We didn’t go quite that far.” Gilfain 
breathed easier. “Finnerty is a great 
chap on birds’ nests, and we saw some 
rather curious ones.” 

Lord Victor, in sudden inspiration, put 
his hand on Swinton’s arm and gave it a 
knowing pinch. “You didn’t happen to 
meet friiulein, old boy, did you?” And he 
laughed. 

“Not bad, by Jove!’ Swinton confided 
to himself; then aloud: “I’m not inter- 
ested: also I’m going to bed. I believe 
I’]l take a gun early in the morning and 
see if I can pick up the tracks of that 
leopard.” 

“What leopard?” 

“The one that—that 
pony.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. But Lord bless 
me, man. he may be miles away by the 
morning.” 

“Come on, Gilfain; I’ll give you an arm 
in to bed. You hadn’t better get up in the 
morning. In fact, you'd better lie up all 
lay to-morrow; in this hot climate a 
wrench like that may produce black in- 
flammation.” 

slack inflammation sounds good, any 
way,” Swinton thought as the young man, 
leaning heavily on his arm, bobbled to his 
bedroom. 

Swinton fell asleep pondering over the 
proverbial thought that no man can serv 
two masters, he being that no man in his 
now divided duty. In the earl’s interests 
he should remove that nobleman’s son 
from the vicinity of Friiulein Marie at 
once. A most dangerous woman she was 
no doubt. In the interest of his real 
master, the government, he should stay on 
the spot and nip Ananda’s intrigue. 

CHAPTER XV. 
SWINTON had left instructions to be 
‘J wakened before the first raucous- 
voiced crow had opened his piratical beak, 
so, in the chill dawn half light, a gray mist 
from the river bed still hdévering like a 
shroud over the plain, the voice of his 
bearer calling softly: “Sahe-e-b! 
Sahe-e-b!”” brought him out of a deep 
slumber. Dressing, he chuckled over the 
apocryphal sprained ankle that had re- 
lieved him of Lord Victor’s company or 
offer of it. Passing that young nobleman’s 
room, lamp in hand, he saw, through the 
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open door, a very red ankle, devoid of its 
bandage, hanging over the bed. Swinton 
chuckled, muttering: “Bad patient!” 

His horse was waiting, and with a rifle 
across the saddle he went up the hill, 
meeting Finnerty, with whom was 
Mahadua, at the appointed place. 

“We'll leave our gee-gees here with the 

groom,” Finnerty said, “and Mahadua 
will take us by a short-cut path along the 
ge of the hill to Jadoo Pool.” 
t Jadoo Pool, they rested while 
Mahadua, as keen as a “black tracker,” 
searched the ground for the leopard’s 
trail. 

Finnerty had imparted to the shikari 
nothing beyond the fact that a leopard had 
been seen in that immediate vicinity, and 
it was supposed he was wounded. The 
shikari had declared emphatically that it 
would prove to be the leopard with the 
man-eater’s rosettes, and, no doubt, was 
the animal that came out of the cave, 
giving rise on the belief that a ghost 
homed there. 






— Mahadua passed to the plastic 
clay banks of the little stream that 
trickled into the pool; there he picked up 
the pugs of a leopard, following them 
unerringly to where the cunning brute had 
backed away and circled when he saw 
Finnerty in the machan. On this circling 
trail a stick freshly turned, a nestlike hol 
low in the loose leaves where a soft paw 
had pushed, guided the tracker, so close 
to instinct in his faculties, till he came 
upon blood spots and torn-up earth where 
the leopard had been shot. 

For twenty minutes Finnerty and Swin 
ton waited, and then Mahadua came back, 
saying: “Chita has been shot in a hind 
leg, for his jumps in running are not big, 
and though he went to the deep jungle at 
first he is now back at the cave.” 

As they went up Jadoo Nala there were 
no blood spots on its stony bed, but 
Mahadua explained: ‘Chita remained 
hid in the jungle for a time, and the bleed 
ing stopped.’ 

Coming to the doorlike entrance of the 
cave, Finnerty peered cautiously in, and, 
seeing nothing, passed beyond, his eyes 
searching for tracks. A dozen paces and 
a sibilant whistle from behind whirled him 
about to see Mahadua facing the opening, 
his little ax poised for a blow of defense. 

When Finnerty, cocking both barrels 
of his Paradox, raced back, the shikari 
said: “Chita stuck his head out to look 
at the sahib’s back, but when I whistled 
he disappeared.” 

“Was it ‘Spots’ or a black leopard, 
Mahadua?”’ 

“Black, sahib,” he answered. 

“A black leopard is the most vicious 
thing on earth,” Finnerty said in English, 
his gun holding guard, “and one wounded 
and in a cave is a matter for consider- 
ation.” 

“He won't come out; that’s sure,” 
Swinton commented. 

“Not before night—if we’re here— and 
we can’t afford the time to wait that long.” 

“Smoke him out,” Swinton suggested. 

“Difficult; smoke won't go where you 
want it to, but I’ll ask Mahadua if it’s 
possible.” 

“The cave is too big,” the shikari re- 
plied to the query. 

“How big?” Swinton asked with sud- 
den interest. 

“T don’t know,” and the native’s eyes 
were evasive. “I have heard it said that 
the cave went far in, but I have no desire 
to go into the home of the spirits.” 

““My Rampore hounds would draw him.” 
Finnerty said thoughtfully: “but I don’t 
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Clasping the bull elephant’s trunk in a close hitch, Moti leaned her great bulk back and pulled with little grunts of encou 
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vant to get them mauled—perhaps 
killed.” 
The name Rampore conveyed to Ma- 


hadua the sahib’s meaning, though the 
English words were unintelligible. “The 
Banjara would send in dogs if the sahib 
would pay him well,” he suggested. 

eg 2 would not risk his Banjara 


hound ds,” the major objected. 
| rue, huzoor,, but he also has ‘bob- 
bery’ dogs—half Banjara breed—-and they 


being trained to the hunt will go in after 
the wounded chita.” 

“It’s a good idea, Swinton,” Finnerty 
declared. “We’ve done the very thing I 
was bucking about last night; we’ve set 
adrift a wounded leopard who'll likely 
turn man-eater if he doesn’t die, and we ‘ll 
be responsible for every native he kills. 

“We've simply got to finish him off,” 
Swinton concurred. 

“We must. If you'll wait here with 
the shikari, keeping your eye on that hole 
so he doesn’t sneak away, I'll pick up my 
horse and gallop down to get the Banjara 
and his ‘bobbery pack.’” 


Pern the going of Finnerty, with 

his large virility, had taken some- 
thing of mental susten from the 
shikari, for he now somewhat his 
buoyant nonchalance. 

“Sit you here, sahib, on this flat rock,” 
he advised, “for here you face weli the 
cave door, and if the evil brute makes a 
sudden rush you will have an advantage. 
As to the dogs, if it is a spirit they will not 
enter the cave, and if they do enter it will 
be because the spirit has gone.” 

“But, Mahadua, we saw him. How will 
he disappear through the rock walls of 
a cave?” 

“As to the ways of a spirit not even the 
priest at my village of Gaum could say 
aught.” 

“Did you ever see a spirit, Mahadua?” 
Swinton queried, with the double purpose 
of whiling away the time as they waited 
and drawing from the man one of those 
eerie tales that originate with the half- 
wild forest dwellers. 

“Sahib, I never saw my father, but 
there is no doubt that I had one; it was 
said that he died before I was born, and 
I believe it.” 

“Well, did you then know of one from 
people you believed in?” 

“Yes, sahib. The priest of Gaum, which 
is my village, knew well the tiger that 
was named the ‘One Who Looks Up.’ You 
know, sahib, a tiger when he walks 
through the jungle never looks up at the 
trees, there being nothing there in the 
way of his food nor that he fears; though 
if he be shot at from a machan, after 
that, if he catches in his nostrils the taint 
of a sahib, he will remember, and will see 
such a trap.’ 

“Tell me of the One Who Looks Up,” 
Swinton begged. 


ance 
lost 


The shikari’s voice s:dden'y d-epn-7 ‘9 
a whisper, and without “a move of a 
muscle he said: “Look at the cave mouth 
and you will see chita watching you. 


Move very slow and you may get a shot.” 


Swinton’s gun was lying across his 
knee, and gently pulling back the ham- 
mers he slowly carried the stock toward 


his shoulder. As their eyes met, the 
leopard’s lip curled in a snar! that bared 
his hooked fangs, and his ears flattened 
back, giving the head a cobralike look. 
Inch by inch the gun crept upward, the 
unblinking eyes viewing this move with 
malevolent interest. 

As the stock touched Swinton’s shoulder 
he drooped his head to train his eye along 
the sights, for the shot must go true to 
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the small brain beneath that sloping skull, 
or, stung by the wound, the leopard would 
charge and there would be no escape from 
a mauling; but his eye, traveling along 
the barrels, looked into the dark void of 
the cave. In a brief second the cunning 
beast had vanished. 

“He will not return for some time, s 
he knows what a gun is. Perhaps even 
it is a spirit,” the shikari said. 

Dropping the gun to his knee, Sw 
sat immobile. 


ahib; 
inton 


Spe some time Mahadua sat facing the 

cave, turning over in his mind a little 
business venture; then raising his head, 
he looked into Swinton’s dead-blue eyes, 
only to turn away in blinking haste before 
their disconcerting inertia. He coughed, 
adjusted his little brown cap, and said: 
“Sahib, as to this one in the cave we shal! 
know when the dogs come if it is a spirit; 
but if we had made an offering to the 
shrine, or even promised Safed Jan, who 
guards the mountain pass, a goat in sacri- 
fice, all might have been well.’ 

“Tt j is too late now,” Swinton suggested. 

“If the sahib will bestow a silver rupee 
for the sacrifice of a goat to Safed Jan, 
Mahadua will make a ceremony over the 
gun and the bullet will not be turned by 
the spirit.” 

Swinton smiled at this wilv touch while 
the man’s master was away, but drawing 
forth a rupee be bestowed it upon the 
man who had capitalized a spirit. Very 
gravely Mahadua plucked a handful of 
grass, and, wrapping the coin in this, 
rubbed it along the barrels of Swinton’s 
gun, tapped the locks with it, and then 
slipped the rupee into his jacket pocket, 
saying in a voice blithesome with relief— 
or cupidity: “If Safed Jan has ob- 
served, luck will follow.” 


ARIAHLIKE yowls came up the pass, 
and Finnerty, with the herdsman and 
his brother holding in leash six dogs, ap- 
peared. The pack was a motley one, a 
canine kaleidoscope that, as it tumbled in 
the sunshine, showed ali the various hues 
of ancestry from red Irish terrier to miz- 
zled collie. One had a bulldog head and 
the lank, scraggy body of a village pariah: 
two had the powerfully boned frame of 
the Banjara hound; but all showed the 
uncertain, treacherous temper of their 
pariah cross. 

Each dog was held by a rawhide leash 
fastened to a wide leather collar studded 
with iron spikes to prevent a leopard from 
taking his favorite jugular-severing jaw 
grip of the neck. 

As he sat down for a minutes’ rest, the 
major said: “I fancy this may cost me 
a pretty penny, for my friend, the herds- 
man, has made me agree to pay ten ae 
for each dog killed, and five apiece for the 
mauled ones. He was deuced curious ove r 
the night’s work, but I told him we saw 


noone. He admitted that he didn’t deliver 
the note to Lord Victor, saying he had 
lost it.” 


“Do you think by any chance he had 
an inkling Lord Victor was going there, 
and didn’t want him to know we’d be 
there?” 

“No. He says we saw 
we spoiled the hunt by 
marris ge procession; 
road, and that his brother, the watchman, 
saw Prince Ananda watching us, both 
going and coming.” 

“The sahib will have rested now, 
the sun is hot,” the Banjara interposed. 

Mahadua’s face grew grave as, instead 
of the tumult of a fierce battle, stillness 
held within the cavern; the eager yelps 


no one because 
going like a 
that we went by the 


and 
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of the dogs as they had scrambled over 
loose stones to enter the cave had ceased. 
The leopard was, no doubt, a spirit, and 
had perhaps hushed the dogs. At any 
rate, a flesh-and-blood leopard wou ld now 


giving battle and voices of pain and 
passion would be filling the cavern with 
cries. 

Finnerty was muttering: ‘Damn if I 


can make it out; it’s a rummy go!” 

At that instant the pack came stringing 
out, and the leader stood looking wonder- 
ing] y at the sahibs. 

oThey are afraid,’ Mahadua jeered; 
“they went in thinking it was a hare 
Oh, they are a true Banjara pack!” 

The herdsman put a hand on a long 
knife in his belt, and with fury in his 
eyes said: “Will the Presence take a 
slipper to this monkey‘s mouth or shall 
I open its windpipe? The leopard is not 
within, for my dogs do not lie.” 

The pack was now running about in the 
silly, aimless manner of gaze dogs where 
there is no quarry to see, and only a scent 
that is cold to their very dull nose sense. 

The shikari pointed this out, saying: 
“Keeper of mud cows, if the leopard had 
but just passed out in the fear of your 
coming, he would have left a fresh scent 
trail that even your dogs, who hunt but 
by the eye, would have found, and if the 
chita is not a spirit he is still within.” 

The Banjara drew his long, vicious 
knife, but as Finnerty grasped his arm he 
said, pointing in disdain at Mahadua: 
“This is a knife for game, not for cut- 
ting the throat of a chicken; I go into the 
cave to prove that of dog or shikari the 
shikari is the liar.” 

At this his brother also drew a knife, 
and, calling to the dogs, who sprang at 
his bidding to the cave, the two Banjaras 
followed at their heels. 


“We might have a look; it’s altogether 


mysterious,” Finnerty said, turning to the 
captain. 
The latter nodded. “I’ve got an idea; 


we'd better go in!” 


HEY passed 
chamber— 
deep gloom, 
They could 


into a long, narrow 
-so long that it reached into 
with no end wall showing. 
see the dogs pass into the 
mysterious black shadow beyond and 
again reappear; always, going and com- 
ing, they sniffed at one spot. Here Fin- 
nerty struck a match, and Mahadua 
dropping to his knees, examined the rock, 
saying: “The leopard rested here—there 
is blood.’ 

Led by Finnerty, they followed the dog 
along the corridor, coming upon a blank 
wall. There was no leopard; he had van- 
ished as mystically as a spirit might have 
done. Finnerty lighted matches, but there 
were only the sullen walls on three 

“Tt is as I have said,” the Banjara 
growled; “Mahadua, who has grown too 
old for the hunt, gave forth so much 
monkey chatter that the sahib saw not the 
leops ird pass.” 

Mahadua lifted his cap. 
of cow tics, 


sides. 


“See, hunter 
I take off my head cover to 


thee as a great shikari. Sahib,” he 
pleaded, “turn back this owner of nion 
grels, for I know where the chita will 


be found” 

“Where?” Finnerty questioned 

“He will go up in the hills to the vil 
of Kohima, where he was caught in a trap. 
It . said he killed many people near thu: 
village, for he was a man-eater.” 

“How far is Kohima?” 

“It is six miles, or perhaps eighc, and 
again it might be that it is ten by the 

Continued on page 92 
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The Wife 


) Dn 3 =P 
By Robert W. Service 
Author of “Songs ofa Sourdough.” “Rhyme g 


of a Red Cross Man,” ete. 


Illustrated by C. W. Jefferys 
Ti }] Annie lll hy home in time 
To he Ip her with her Christmas tree. 
Thats what he wrote. Now hark the 
chime 
Of Christmas bells—but where is he? 
And hou the house is dark and still! 


And Annie's sobbing on my knee. 


The page heside the candle flame 

Wath cramped and eruel type was filled ; 
I read and read, and then a name 
Leapt at me. 


stilled! 
Miu eye ere pt up the column, up 


Oh! my heart was 


Unto its hateful heading: Kien. 
And there was Annie on the stair; 
“A nd ul ill hie not iY long?” she said. 
fler eves were stars, and in her hair 
Shed tied a bit of ribband red; 
And every ste p was Daddy 's sure; 
Till wearied out, she stole to bed. 
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And in the quiet of the night 

Alone I decked the Christmas tree. 
On every little trinket bright 

My tears were falling bitte rly; 

lnd in the street I heard them call 
“Another Splendid Victory.” 


A Victory! What care I now? 

| thousand victories we re vain. 
Ilere by my ruined hearth I vow 
From out my black ebyss of pain, 
I'd rather, rather red defeat, 


And have my man, my man again. 


Yi orphaned child upon my knee 
What Care I fe ¢g their Empire g pride, 
Their pomp and powe r be yond the &¢ a? 
Td gladly see if lost and lost. 

Could that bring back my dead to me. 


“But come, my dear; we will not wait. 
Bach tin candle pink and white 

Well set aglow—he may be late, 

And we must have all gay and bright.” 


} } ’ } 
(One i S stakes / te he 8 | 

f ] bt 
/ (tie ( a +t wicoiiie reign } 
‘ ~ 4 } 
Come, Annie, come. We two wi | pray 


Fy / homes hye olf of happiness; 
For husbands tohting fa aivai. 
Foy Little childre 7 fathe j less. 
Beside thre shining free well pray 
‘Oh. Father dear. protect and bless, . . Protect 
and bh 8&8, is 

* ~~ * * 
What's that? A step upon the stair! 
A rush! The door thrown open u ide! 
My hie ro and wey love f [1s s the TC. 
And Annie g laughing hy his side. 
I’m in his arms. ..T1 faint. . . I faint. 


“Oh God! Tho world ig glorified.” 


NoTe.—The author wishes it understood 
that the sentiments expressed with refer- 
ence to duty and the war are to be taken 
as an uncontrollable outburst in the first 
moments of bereavement and not as in 
any sense an expression of opinion. 

















Chronicles of the Klondyke 


Some Reminiscences of the Great Gold Boom 


By E. Ward Smith 


First City Clerk, Treasurer, Assessor and Tax Collector of Dawson City 


WANT to say at the 

very outset that the 

Yukon was, in my 
opinion at least, one ot 
the most orderly corn- 
ers of the earth. Even 
in the early days of the 
boom, when miners and 
adventurers of all na- 
tionalities poured in, the 
scales of justice were 
held firmly and rigidly. 
The spell of the Mount- 
ed Police hung over the 
snow-bound land and 
checked the evil-doer. 

It may sound ridicul- 
ous when I assert that 
the Yukon — that gath- 
ering spot of so much of 
the scum of the earth— 
was better policed than 
Winnipeg, or Toronto, or 
Halifax. But I believe 
it to be a fact, never- 
theless; and there was, 
after all, a very good 
reason. The Yukon was 
almost like a walled-in 
city. The man who had 
broken the law had to 
stay and face it out, or run the gamut 
of the police up or down the river. Al! 
around was a country of grim moun- 
tains and inexorable cold, offering no 
hope of escape. There was only one 
way in and one way out—and the Mount- 
ed Police held the neck of the bottle. 

Of course, crimes were committed, 
some of which were never solved. Doubt 
less, also many deeds of violence oc- 
curred which never came to light. But, 
on the whole, life and property were sur- 
prisingly secure. One day I visited the 
cabin of my friend Lippy, who made a 
million or so up on El Dorado. The 
coor was partly open, so, on receiving 
n> response to my knock, I walked in 
The cabin was empty. On the table was 
a five-gallon pail heaped high with glit- 
tering nuggets of gold! I glancea 
around the place. On the shelves and 
rafters, on chairs and under the bunks, 
were emovty cans filled with gold. There 
was a snug fortune in sight. Anyone 
could have slipped in and stolen the 
iot 

I took Lippy to task about it when 
he came in. He did not seem at all 
concerned, however. 

“Pshaw,” he said, “I 
quite a lot of gold on hand. 
would steal it. I’ve never 
thing.” 


The writer and 


always have 
3ut no one 


lost any- 


EF eam Mounted Police organization 
was verv thorough. The headquart- 
ers and jail were located across from 
the Administration Building and I had 
countless opportunities of seeing how 
ceaseless was the vigilance of the Red 
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Mrs. Smith and their home during the early days in 


Coats. They saw every new arrival and 
their watchful eye was on everything 
that went on. There were posts also 
at all camvs of any size in the terri- 
tory. 

The police generally received word in 
advance when any particularly bad char- 
acter was headed for the Yukon and in 
all such cases he was met when he 
slipped off the boat. I remember par- 
ticularly one case of the kind, as I han- 
penerl to be on hand when the gunman 
landed. He was a quiet enough looking 
individual and had no weapons of anv 
kind in sight, but a close scrutiny re- 
vealed the fact that he had a partic- 
ularly evil eye in his sandy-freckled 
face. One of the Mounties picked him 
out unerringly and tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Gat Gardiner?” he asked. 

“No!” said the newcomer, “My name 
is Davison.” 

“T happen to know vou are Gat Gard- 
iner,”’ insisted the policeman. “Got any 
weapons on you?” 

“Leave go of me!” flared the so- 
called Davison, all the veneer of civility 
gone. “You got nothing on me. Let 
go. I say!” 

“T’ve wot something on vou,” declared 
the burly policeman, hauling a revolver 
from the hip pocket of the man. “Car- 
rying concealed weapons is against the 
law on this side. Back on the boat, 
you, and don’t you dare put foot ashore 
or I’ll have you in jail. You go back 
the way you came.” 

And Gardiner went. I saw him lean- 
ing over the rail when the boat started 


on the return trip and he 
shook his fist at the 
policeman on the wharf 
and emitted a string of 
vile oaths. He never 
came back, of course 
When the notorious 
“Soapy” Smith was 
killed at Skagway, his 
gang of desperadoes 
was promptly broken up 
and word came to Daw- 


son that some of them 
were headed for’ the 
Canadian _ side They 
were gathered in as 


soon as they crossed 
the line, denuded of 
weapons and sent back. 
Not one of the gang 
eluded the vigilance 0: 
the police. 

The law against car- 
rying concealed weapons 
was a big factor 
in keeping the peace. 
Comparatively few men 
took advantage of their 
legal right to carry a 
revolver in sight. I re- 
member seeing an open 
box in a pawnshop containing the most 
amazing collection of weapons I had 
ever set eyes on—revolvers with silver 
handles, pistols of carved ivory, anti- 
quated breech-loaders, weapons of fan- 
tastic design and, probably, of equally 
fantastic history, strange implements of 
death that had come from all climes and 
bespoke adventures on all the seven seas. 

“Where did you get the lot?” I asked 
the proprietor. 


Dawson City. 


“They all sell their shooting irons 
after they’ve been in this camp a while,” 
he explained in an off-hand way. “No 
use for them here. I get ’em for prac- 
tically nothing. Help yourself if you 
have any fancy that way. I’ll make you 
a present of anything you want.” 

So much for the wild Yukon of the 
novelists! Instead of lurching into tie 
dance hall and blazing away at the ceil- 
ing, picture the “old-timer,” the hardenea 
miner of a hundred camps, planking 
down his pistols on the counter of the 
pawnshop and asking quietly, “How 
much?” That’s the truer picture. 

F course, the tough customers from 

the mining camps of Nevada and Col- 
orado did not fall into the Canadian way 
of doing things right away. They fre- 
quently had to be educated and _ the 
methods employed were always prompt 
and sharp. Many of them came to the 
Yukon via Alaska, where claim jumping 
was a picturesque and common way of 
finding a fortune. So thev would try it 
in the Yukon—but once only. 

There was one obstreperons individ- 
ual whose name has quite slipped my 


memory. For purposes of narrative I 
shall christen him Enslee. Well, this 
Enslee was a regular tough one, a 
“stinging lizard from the bad lands,” 
who had come to our side to show that 
Canadian law had no terrors for a man 
of his kidney. He jumped a claim up on 
Dominion Creek that he thought the 
owner had abandoned and when the latter 
returned, Enslee ran him off the ground at 
the point of a rifle. The owner estab- 
lished his right of possession lega!!y and 
notice was served on Enslee to vacate. 

“T’ll blow the head off the first cuss that 
sets foot on my property,” said Enslee. 

So a Mounted Policeman went up to see 
about it. He found the interloper stand- 
ing guard with a rifle under his arm and 
a whole arsenal in his belt. 

“Keep off!’ ordered Enslee, covering 
the officer. “Put a foot 
over my line and you're 
a dead man!” 

The officer did not 
stop to bandy words. 
He walked up to Enslee 
is coolly as though he 
were on parade ground, 
fixing the bad 
man with his 
eye. Enslee drew 
his rifle up to his 
shoulder and 
sighted it. The 
policeman came 
on, without a 
sign of falter or 
hurry. The rifle 
wavered slight- 
ly. The officer. 
seized it by the 
barrel and took 
it away from the 
claim jumper. 

“Hand over 
the revolvers,” 





— 
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Above: The main street of Dawson in the days of the boom. 
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he ordered. “Everything you've got. 
Now get. You're allowed just as much 
time as it takes to get out of this country, 
And stay out.” 

Enslee got out; and stayed out. 


fees most spectacular case of a 
miner coming into collision with the 
police through not appreciating that 
the Yukon was not as other camps was 
that of Alexander King. It cost him 
his life but not, unfortunately, before 
he had killed another man. The epi- 
sode started on the upper reaches of 
the river where King put in an appear- 
ance one day, looking for passage to 


Dawson City. He cut a most pictur- 

esque figure, like a prophet of old in a 

soiled parka. He must have been about 

seventy years of age and his long beard 
“= 























was snow white. He carried himself 
with an air of command and it was ap- 
parent from his talk that he had been 
in every gold camp of any importance 
on the North American Continent. The 
suns of the desert and the bleak winds 
of the North had weathered his skin, 
but nothing that he had faced, either 
of God, man or nature had tamed or 
dimmed the imperious snap of his hard 
blue eyes. 

It happened that a young man who 
hailed from Ontario—I shall call him 
McQueen—was loading a scow for a run 
to Dawson with three assistants. Mc- 
Queen offered the old miner a free pass- 
age and King carried his duffel aboard 
and squatted down with an air almost of 
condescension. He took no hand either in 
the loading or in the heavy tasks inci- 
dental to navigating a 
wel! loaded ScOoW dowr 

tree-herous river like 
the Yukon and he ac 
cepted the food they of 
tered him out of their 
own stores with hardly 
word. He was openly 

impatient with 
them and their 
ways. 

Where the 
Yukon broadens 
out and the cur- 
rent is slower, 
there are innum- 
erable sand bars. 
These bars are 
continually 
shifting so that 
the oldest river 
men never know 
what to expect; 
and few jour- 
neys either up 
or down are 


Below: A typical miner's cabin. 
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made without an occasional grounding. 
It happened that several times on this 
particular trip McQueen ran his scow 
aground on sand bars that poked their 
hidden noses up in unexpected places. 
It made a tremendous amount of work 
for him and his three assistants. They 
struggled and toiled in the water and 
became thoroughly worn out with the 
labor. Old man King sat at one end 
and rumbled maledictions in his patri- 
archal beard. Finally, he got up and 
addressed McQueen, who was standing 
waist high in the swirling stream. 

‘I won’t have any more of this,” he 
announced. “I’ve no time to waste 
watching you young fools run this 
clumsy craft on every bar in the river. 
I must get to Dawson as soon as pos- 
sible. Remember that.” 

McQueen looked at him in amaze- 
ment. “You don’t suppose we run into 
these bars on purpose, do you?” he 
demanded. “I want to get to Dawson 
just as much as you do. I’ll get there 
with the least possible delay.” 

The old miner impatiently waived his 
explanations aside. “You had better,” 
he declared. “I’m warning you now— 
don’t you run on any more sand bars.” 
He stalked back and sat down without 
another word. 

They avoided the bars for some time 
after that, but the river was in a par- 
ticularly ugly mood and their immun- 
ity could not last long. Finally, with 
the usual grinding bump, they landed 
square on a bar amid stream. King 
sprang to his feet with a string of 
vile epithets that astonished his com- 
panions who had been more or less 
awed by his venerable appearance. The 
owner, who had promptly jumped onto 
the bar and was trying to pry the scow 
loose, glanced up in surprise at his furi- 
ous passenger. He saw King level his 
rifle. With a startled cry McQueen 
endeavored to duck out of range, but 
he was too iate. King fired and the 
poor lad crumpled up and sunk back 
into the water. 

The three assistants backed in alarm 
to the edges of the scow and rewarded 
King and his smoking rifle with ter- 
ror. As for the murderer himself, he 
gave them the benefit of one scorching 
look and then went and sat down with 
an impatient order to them to “Get a 
hustle on and float the boat off.” 


— three assistants first recovered 
the body of McQueen from the 
water. He was quite dead. They stood 
around the body and whispered amonz 
themselves, glancing askance at the 
man at the other end of the scow. King 
reached for his gun and ordered them 
to get the scow afloat without any more 
talk. With fear of the old man to urge 
them on, they got the scow off the 
sand bar in record time. 

Then King called them over to him 
and lined them up. He was probably 
not a little mad, for there was a glitter 
in his eye that completely intimidated 
the party. They stood there and took 
his orders like schoo! boys. 

“T want you three to understand this,” 
began King. “I killed this man in self 
defence. If any one of you poor skulkers 
ever lets one word drop that suggests 
anything different—any time between 
now and Kingdom Come—I’ll track you 
down no matter where you get to and 
shoot you. I mean what I say. Just 
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one sneaking word and you'll have me 
to settle with!” 

He fixed each one in turn with his 
glittering eye, like the Ancient Mariner, 
and they mumbled a ready acquiescence. 
What else could they do? King looking 
more than ever like a prophet of old, 
one of the avenging type, stood over 
them with his rifle and they could feel 
his eyes boring into them wherever 
they went or did. Nevertheless, when 
they touched at a river post which had 
telegraph connection with Dawson, one 
of the party made an excuse to go 
ashore. He wired the news on _ to 
Mounted Police headquarters. 

When the scow made fast at the Daw- 
son wharf, two policemen had King in 
handcuffs almost before he knew what 
had happened. He protested sSnorously 
at the indignity. 

“T killed a man, but it was in self 
defence,” he declared. “This has 
nothing to do with you. I'll stand my 
trial before a jury of twelve miners. Let 
me go, I say, I’m an old miner and I 
stand on my rights.” 

I was in the court room when King 
was tried. He refused to plead, but 
again demanded that his case be taken 
before a jury of twelve fellow miners. 
He seemed amazed when his view of 
the matter was not accepted by the 
court. 

It did not take long to conclude the 
case. On the testimony of the three 
witnesses the old man was found guilty 
and condemned to death. “Take me out 
in the courtyard and shoot me,” was 
the only comment he made. In due 
course he was hanged. He walked to 
the scaffold with a firm step, declaim- 
ing all the way that the law had no 
right to touch him. 


HE wheels of justice ground rapid- 

ly in the Yukon. There were two 
judges in the territory—Judge Dugas 
and Judge Craig—and, when Police Magi- 
strate Macaulay was appointed, steps 
were taken to give him a judge’s rank 
so that a duly constituted appeal court 
could be found. Thus all legal tangles 
could be straightened out without any 
recourse to the outside. This expedited 
justice, and quick action was the or- 
der of the day. 

I think that a record for speed was 
established there on  one_ occasion. 
Three suspicious characters arrived in 
Dawson from the American side short- 
ly after the dance halls and gambling 
dens had been closed by order of the 
commissioner. They did not know what 
to make of the place. Dawson City 
was the queerest kind of a mining cen- 
tre they had ever seen, these three bad 
men, and they volubly expressed their 
opinion of it around the saloons—no 
faro joints, no dance hall girls, police- 
men everywhere you looked! In fact, 
their discontent brought them under 
police notice, to their undoing later. 

The order to clamp the lid down tight 
had been put into effect suddenly as a 
result of the unusually questionable 
methods employed in some of the dives. 
Of course, it had been impossible to 
stamp out vambling entirely and on 
the Saturday night following the ad- 
vent of the disgruntled trio a party of 
local men got un a game of draw poker 
in a room behind Tom Chisholm’s saloon. 
They kept it un until well into Sunday 
morning. A light tap came on the rear 
door of the saloon which opened on a 
lane and, when Chisholm cautiously 
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opened it, he found himself looking into 
the business end of a revolver. A masked 
face was behind it and a_ stout foot 
kicked the door open. Three masked 
men crowded in and ordered: “Hands 
up!” 

The poker party was lined up along 
the wall by two of the hold-up men, 
while the other one scooped in all the 
dust in sight on the table. Tom Chis- 
holm, who was a burly fellow and of 
a fighting breed, let a bellow of rage 
out of him when his safe was opened. 
But they soon quieted him and de- 
camped with a clean-up of over twenty 
thousand dollars. 

By nine o’clock Sunday morning the 
police had located the three, searched 
them, found the loot, and put them be 
Monday morning at 10 
Dugas, who 
sentenced them to years in 
renitentiary—the maximum penalty. 
Ten o’clock Tuesday morning they were 
on their way up the river, bound for 
New Westminster to serve their term. 
“What a camp!” 
“What a country!” put in another. 


hind the bars. 
faced Judge 
t fourteen 


0) | 
0 CIOCK they 


groaned one of them 


—- DUGAS had been a_ police 
Y/Y magistrate in Montreal before receiv- 
ing his appointment in the Yukon and 
he brourht north with him the reputa- 
tion of being able to read the minds of 
Certainly 
there was something almost uncanny in 
j ng up 


on the bench he would bend a stern gaze 


those who came before him. 


his gift for judging faces. Sitt 


on the prisoner before him and_ pro 
cee to strip the evidence right down 
to essentials. He was a _ picturesque 
figure and I often used to attend court 
just to watch him. I remember one o 
a local character, who 
name of Count Charbon 
neau. came before him as a witness. 
“What is name?” asked the 
lawyer, who was conducting the case. 
replied the 


casion when 
boasted the 
your 
“Count Charbonneau,” 
witness. 

“Count ? Count!” exclaimed the 
Judge, taking in the dissolute appear 
ance of the man in the witness box. 
“Count nothing! I can read your past. 
You have been a saloon keeper all your 
life.” 

The Judee was right. The man had 
been a saloon keeper in the Fast be- 
fore he came to the mining country. 

Judge Dugas was very stern and he 
upheld the law in all its majesty. <A 
case that was typical of his methods 
comes to my mind. A weazened-up fel- 
low who looked like a Chinaman, but 
answered to the name of Rodney, landed 
in Dawson one day and announced that 
he was going to start a newspaper, one 
of the right sort. He had money and 
so managed to get a plant together, and 
a few issues out. We soon discovered 
what he meant by a paper of the right 
sort. All the evil stories that floated 
around the camn he trailed through his 
columns and filled up the rest of his 
space with vicious attacks on all consti- 
tuted authority Dawson had_ kept 
pretty clear of this kind of blackmailing 
and the presence of Rodney and his rag 
became a distinct aggravation to all 
citizens of the better class. He was a 
subterranean sort of fellow, working in 
the dark. skulkine in saloons, a kind of 
Miners Marat. The worst of it was that 
he had a degree of cunning that made 

Continued on page 101 
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A hawk-faced, shambling fellow approached, eye:ng the naked Scot with 


a squint of curiosity. 


The Bulb-Garden 


futhor of “ 


T had been rather a tedious fortnight 
for Donald Bruce and his Catalan 
friend, Pablo Pajarillo, the “Little 
sird,” while the French authorities in- 
vestigated the Andorran frontier affair in 
which they had been concerned. The court 
had finished with them at last, and both 
the young Scot and the old Spaniard had 
been handsomely complimented on behalf 
of the Government upon the part they had 
played in a business which had resulted 
in the unearthing of a dastardly conspir- 
acy to convey to German agents in Spain 
information as to the movements of Allied 
shinpving in the southern French ports. 
“To-morrow, Little Bird,” said Bruce, 
as they walked that morning beside the 
broad river, “we shall be able to return to 
Barcelona, and you will at last have the 
satisfaction of seeing again your wife and 
family, whom I hope you will find in the 
best of health.” 


By W. Victor Cook 


Luton of the Alps,” “Ben Hanan’s Title-D« 


Illustrated by KE. J. Dinsmore 


The long, gaunt old Catalan took the 
cigar from between his lips, and held it 
thoughtfully for some moments between 
his wrinkled, brown fingers. “Quiera a 
Dios!” he piously said. “Yet I am not so 
sure, Senor Bruce. I am anxious, as you 
know, to see my poor wife, from whom I 
have now been separated for seven 
months But last night I met a man 
whom I know.” 

“So did I, Pablo mio. I wonder if it was 
the same. I met the French lieutenant 
you remember Casimir Fanelle, whom we 
helped to blow up the Boche submarine off 
Soller? He commands a submarine of his 
own now. She is down at the mouth of the 
river.” 

The older man’s dark, deep-set eyes 
showed a momentary gleam of interest, 
but he shook his head. “I remember. 
But it was not he. It was a black villain 
named Carril. If what he said is true, I 
fear there may be yet another delay be 
fore we see Barcelona.” 


“Little Bird,” said Bruce with a faint 
smile, “I believe you smell adventure 
again. But would a black villain be likely 
to tell the truth?” 

“The very question I asked myself, 
senor. Yet they say that when thieves 
fall out, honest men come by their own. 
And this fellow Carril has certainly fallen 
out with his captain. I can never forget 
that these accursed Boches drowned my 
poor brother Pedro there in the Gulf of 
Lyons. Besides, there is my bargain with 
your honorable firm to consider. If this 
Carril’s story is true, it may be that I can 
earn vet another of the generous rewards 
offered by the Senores M‘Ilroy, M’Ilroy, 
and M‘Allister.” 

Donald Bruce smiled again. When the 
Little Bird spoke thus, there was cer: 
tainly something useful on his mind. 

“You forget. Pablo, I do not yet know 
who this Carril is.” 

Pajarillo pointed with 
end of his cigar to a steamer lying out 


the smokin? 











in the stream. “He is the wireless oper- 
ator on the Spanish steamer Mosca. She 
has brought mules and provisions from 
South America, and she sails again to- 
morrow for Spain to re-victual for an- 
other voyage. It seems she has been 
bringing mules for the past six months.” 

“In that case she is working on the 
right side, my friend.” 

“Quien sabe! She is making money 
both ways, Senor Bruce.” 

“How do you mean?” 

The Little Bird took a long pull with 
closed eyes, and exhaled the blue smoke 
slowly before replying. “It seems that 
her captain has friends in Spain, who in 
their turn have friends in Berlin. It 
seems there is a curious secret about La 
Mosca. The captain, it seems, has other 
friends in South America, who, again, 
have friends in Berlin. It seems that 
whenever she passes the neighborhood of 
the Azores, she somehow contrives to leave 
something in the sea which is not men- 
tioned on her papers. It seems aiso that 
a number of ships near which she has 
passed on one or another of her voyages 
have not been heard of again.” 

“Spurlos versenkt !” muttered the Scot. 

“What did you say, senor!” 

“Nothing. Go on, Little Bird.” The 
Scot’s lips set tight. 

“There is nothing else of importance, 
Senor Bruce, except that down there, in 
South America, this Carril and the cap- 
tain of La Mosca are both interested in 
the same lady. I gather that the lady is 
more interested in Carril—there is no 
accounting for the taste of some ladies. 
And both of them are very much afraid 
of the captain. But Senor Carril is per- 
suaded that if he could rid himself of the 
captain without making too disagreeable 
a scene, he could prevail on the lady to 
avail herself of his devotion, and of the 
wealth which his villainy has amassed. 
Do I make myself clear?” 

“Not entirely, Pablo. It wouid be in- 
teresting to know the nature of this com- 
modity which the captain of La Mosca 
leaves in the sea.” 

The Little Bird gave his grave smile. 
“This Carril is a difficult fellow,” said he. 
“He talks in metaphors. But if he is to 
be believed, the captain is interested in the 
culture of bulbs, and is in the habit of 
leaving specimens which he has collected, 
to be planted in a special spot where they 
may enjoy the benefits of the warm 
southern sun and the ocean breezes.” 

“T do not profess to know much about 
bulbs,” said Bruce, “but I had an idea they 
throve best in a northern clime. In the 
interests of science, it would be good to 
obtain a few of these specimens.” 

“It might be very dangerous, Senor 

3ruce,” said the Catalan. 


HE young Scotsman stood with folded 

arms, staring out upon the broad 
river. Presently he turned sharply, the 
light dancing in his gray northern eyes. 
“Little Bird, I have an idea. But first 
tell me, why should this fellow Carril give 
you this information?” 

“As to that,” said the Spaniard, “this 
Carril, knowing me for a man of some 
judgment, and, if I may say so, of some 
resource—we were acquainted when I was 
a cantrabandista in the south——considered 
that between us he and I might devise 
some scheme whereby we might divide 
a substantial reward.” 

“T guessed as much,” replied Bruce. 
“We must see that neither of you is dis- 
appointed, Pablo mio.” 

“He is an arrant villain,” the Little 
Bird objected. 
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*We are not concerned with his morals,” 
answered the Scot. “The only question 
is, how far is he to be trusted?” 

“One can trust a traitor just as far, 
to an inch, as his interest and his safety 
coincide, and not an inch beyond.” 

“T agree. And if one promises, one 
must give security to such a one for the 
fulfilment. So far my plan will secure 
us. Little Bird, I am going to lunch with 
lieutenant Fanelle. I invite you to ac- 
company me.” 

“But you will not consult the author- 
The Catalan’s wrinkled face was 
blank at the notion of official interference. 

Donald Bruce patted him on _ the 
shoulder. “A naval officer is not like a 
government official He is a man of 
sense, who acts first, and talks very little 
afterwards. On this occasion we cannot 
do what ought to be done without some 
outside help. Come!” 

A couple of hours afterwards, in a priv- 
ate room at the little restaurant where 
they lunched, the three conspirators ar 
ranged the final details of the plan which 
Bruce had thought out beside the river. 

“Ma foi, but you are bold, Monsieur 
Bruce,” said the young lieutenant. “It 
is a great risk that you run. You ought 
to be in the navy. As for my command- 
ant, I will answer for his permission. Our 
big friend here will have to accompany 
me in my little ship—as a mere formality, 
bien entendu, for I trust him as I do your- 
self. And before we start he must find a 
way of dropping a hint to this creature 
Carril. You make your attempt, then, to- 
night. If you do not return before dawn, 
we shall know that this rascally Spanish 
skipper has swallowed the bait, and we 
shall make our dispositions accordingly. 
If he does not take the bait, you will not 
need to risk your life, but, on the other 
hand, an important part of our object 
may be unattained. In that case you, as 
well as your friend here, will make the 
trip with me.” 

“Vonsieur le lieute nant, I hope to suc 
ceed with my bait,” said Bruce. 

“Bonne chance!” exclaimed the officer 
as they parted with a handshake. 


if 


"THE night fel! dark and still and warm. 

In the sternsheets of a little patrol 
launch Donald Bruce sat stripped to the 
skin, but with a small bundle of clothes 
tied on his back. Five hundred yards 
above the point at which the dark bulk of 
the Mosca loomed in the tideway he slip- 
ped silently into the water, and with slow, 
regular strokes let himself be carried to- 
wards the vessel. She lay in complete 
darkness save for her riding lights. Bruce 
seized her thick mooring chain, and after 
waiting a few minutes to recover his ful! 
breath, sent up a cautious hail in Spanish. 
At first there was no reply, but a second 
and louder hail was followed by the an- 
nearance of a man at the peak of the 
fo’c’sle. A surly voice inquired who 
called. 

“For the love of God. fetch the Senor 
Capitan,” said Bruce. “It is a matter of 
life and death!” 

“Who are you?” repeated the voice. 

“The captain! Fetch the captain!” 
gasped the Scot, as one in dire extremity. 

The figure disappeared, and presently 
reappeared with another. “I am the cap- 
tain of the Mosca. Who the devil are you 
in the water?” ; 

The tone was uninviting in the last de- 
gree, but Bruce had not looked for cordi- 
ality. “One who craves a word with you. 
Senor Capitan, on a business of life and 


ities!” 


( 
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death. I beg you, pull me aboard. I have 
money.” 

The captain laughed gruffly. “Por 
Dios, that is a good thing to have.” Bruce 
heard an order given, and presently a rope 
splashed near the ship’s cut-water. 

“Catch hold, and cling tight,” he was 
directed. A few moments later he was 
hauled up, none too gently, and in the 
dim light on the ship’s deck found himself 
face to face with a stout black-bearded 
man, in whose hand he perceived a naked 


knife. 


| IKE a man in the last stage of ex- 
+ haustion, Bruce dropped to the deck 
“Tam an Englishman, Senor Capitan,” he 
panted. “I live in Barcelona, but I have 
been staying in France. Sut now the 
French government is making all English 
men serve in the army, and, valga-me 
Dios, I do not want to serve in the army 
I am afraid. I confess it, I am afraid. 
You are about to cross the ocean. I beg 
you to take me with you—away from 
these horrible lands of war. I have money 
with me—three thousand francs, and I 
have friends across the sea who wil! pay 
as much again.” 

“Who told you I was crossing the ocean, 
my brave Senor Chicken-Liver?” de 
manded the Spaniard with an oath. 

“It is known at the docks where the 
ships are going,” answered Bruce. “Senor 
Capitan, 1 will work my passage. I will 
stoke. I will do anything to escape this 
war.” 

“Show me your money,” came the 
order; and Bruce, shivering, unrolled his 
wet clothes and produced a wad of notes. 

“Paper!” snorted the captain. “Paper 
money is at a large discount over there, 
my friend. Gold would have been better.” 
He thrust forward a villainous face till 
the black bristles of his beard almost 
touched the Scotsman. His knife gleamed 
as he held it up. 

“Cowardly dog,” he hissed, “tell me 
what is to prevent me from putting your 

mey in my pocket, and sticking this 


knife into your carcase, and throwing 
> 





u overboard agai 

“Nothing,” Bruce replied, with a steadi 
ness somewhat out of keeping with the 
part he was playing. “Only in that case, 
‘aptain, you would deprive yourself of 
ne further sum which my friends on the 
other side would pay.” 

The skipper lowered his knife. “True,” 
“These friends of yours must 
be great fools to part with good money 
for such a creature as you. Follow me, 
Chicken-Liver.” 

Bruce followed the captain down a 
hatchway. In the light of a swinging 
lamp the Spaniard stood to count the notes 
in his hand, and to glare from them to 
the Scot. A sardonic grin overspread his 
dark face. 

“The money is all right,” he announced. 
“You are a favorite of fortune, Chicken- 
Liver. It happens that I want a stoker. 
While you remain on this ship, therefore, 
your name will be Juan Calin of Valencia. 
I advice you to remember it well.” He 
pushed open a door, and Bruce followed 
him inside the close, ill-smelling fore- 
cabin. In the first berth they came to 
lay a dead man. The captain called 
hoarsely, “Pedro!” 

A hawk-faced, shambling fellow’ in 
shirt-sleeves tumbled out of one of the 
other bunks and approached, eyeing the 
naked Scot with a squint of curiosity. 

“Juan Calin is dead, Pedro,” said the 
captain. “The stokeho!d was too hard for 
him. Well, I have found you another 
who answers to the name. Viva Juan 


he grunted 
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And the next moment he had encircled the dark upright with arms and legs and was being borne along with it through the sea. 


Calin! He loves work as a pig loves 
acorns. Don’t you, Chicken-Liver?” 
Here the captain gave Bruce a poke of 
facetious humour. “He is not accustomed 
to stoke, but he has brought a hundred 
francs which he is anxious to give to you 
and your fellows for the trouble you are 
going to have in teaching him. Put some- 
thing heavy on Juan Calin primero, and 
drop him in the river before dawn. Take 
off his clothes, and give them to Juan 
Calin segundo, whose own clothes had bet- 
ter go down with Juan Calin primero into 
the river. You follow me?” 

“T follow you, captain,” said the squint- 
ing rascal. 

“Juan Calin segunda must look the part 
before the inspection,” said the captain. 
“Keep an eye on him, and keep him busy. 
I rely on you, Pedro.” 

The squinting Pedro grinned apprecia- 
tion of the position. “I will teach him his 
trade, mi capitan. Trust me.” 


fees fortnight which Donald Bruce 
spent in the bowels of the Mosca was 
a period on which he afterwards looked 
back as a nightmare of humiliation and 
torment. Nothing but a dogged obstinacy 
of purpose and an unusually sound con- 
stitution pulled him through it. Some- 
thing of his story seemed to have got 
about the ship, and he was a butt for the 
jeers of every man on board. The crew, 
from the skipper down, were as sinister a 
lot of desperados as he had ever imagined 
could be collected in one ship’s company 

the very sweepings of the ports of Spain. 
He had the clear conviction that any hour 
of his life on board might well prove to 
be his last. Often, as he sweated, grimy 
and half-fainting, at the bunkers and the 
furnaces, he realized with bitterness that 
had he had foreknowledge of what his 
adventure would cost him, he would never 
have been mad enough to undertake it. As 
the days passed, the belief deepened in 
him that there was a deliberate intention 
on the part of those into whose power he 
had given himself that he should never 
reach the other side of the Atlantic alive. 
Even before the ship left Europe, while 
they lay off a Spanish port taking in sup- 


plies, his position had become so bad that 
he was sorely tempted to throw up the 
sponge, and try to swim ashore. But 
the squint-eyed Pedro was as good as his 
word, and Bruce never had an opportunity 
to try so desperate an experiment. So 
with grim obstinacy he settled down to lie 
on the bed which he had made, and await 
the outcome of the adventure. 

Only once or twice during the voyage 
did he come within speaking distance of 
Carri!, the wireless operator. 


"T'HE first occasion was when they were 

a few days out from Europe. Bruce 
had come up on deck for a breath of fresh 
air after a sweltering turn at the fur- 
naces. He was leaning over the side, idly 
watching the heaving blue ocean floor 
across which the ship was sliding at a 
evood pace. The strong-winged gul!s were 
flying steadily astern, ana the Sect sadly 
contrasted his present condition with 
their magnificent freedom. 

Some one passed slowly behind Bruce 
along the deck. As the man passed, Bruce 
heard distinctly the three words: “Watch 
the wake!” spoken in a low, clear tone. 
He turned and saw Carril, but Carril did 
not look back. 

Bruce moved off to a position from 
which he could see the ship’s wake, lying 
like a broadening white ribbon across the 
calm blue of the sea. About a mile away 
he thought he saw the top of a periscope 
low in the water. No one else seemed to 
have observed it, and even as he watched 
it, it submerged. 

The second time he saw Carril was on 
an eventful day—eventful, because on the 
morning of that day Donald had made an 
important discovery. He made it by acci- 
dent, and was surprised that a device so 
simple had not occurred to him before. 

The Mosca had been making heavy 
weather of it for a couple of days, but 
that morning the sky had cleared and the 
sea had somewhat abated. Bruce judged 
roughly that they must be nearing the 
Azores group. He had been sent by 
Pedro with a message to the cook’s galley. 
The cook, a wrinkled Chinaman, had taken 
pity on the grimy stoker, and presented 


him with a tit-bit. The Scot was sur- 
reptitiously devouring it behind the galley 
door, when he saw the black-bearded cap- 
tain of the ship encounter the chief en- 
gineer outside, and heard the captain say: 
“We must test the springs. The water 
she has been shipping may have got to 
the mechanism. When will you do it?” 

“The sooner the better. Come now,” 
was the answer. They moved off to- 
gether. 

Bruce put his head out of the galley and 
watched them go down an alley-way which 
led, as he knew, to the extreme after-part 
of the vessel. Bruce, who was not alto- 
gether a novice is seafaring matters, sud- 
denly had an inspiration. He had kept 
his eyes open since he had been on board 
the Mosca, and he had noticed—though 
at the time it had conveyed nothing to his 
mind—that the ship had an unusually 
full stern, with an unusual mass of over- 
hang. It was to that quarter of the ves- 
sel that the captain and the chief had 
gone like conspirators to “test the 
springs.” It suddenly flashed upon him 
that it was there the Mosca carried her 
secret cargo, which at the chosen time and 
place those “springs” were to release. 


III. 


RUCE dared not follow the two officers, 
but he returned to the stifling stoke- 
hold with a new elation. After all, he had 
not gone through the inferno of this voy- 
age in vain. That evening, just after 
sundown, he was smoking on deck when 
Carril came along in the dusk, a cigar in 
his mouth. Passing close beside the Scot, 
Carril let his cigar fall, and stooped to 
pick it up. “To-morrow. Six bells in the 
morning watch,” said the Spaniard slowly 
and clearly as he picked up his cigar. 
Again he passed on without further notice 
of the man beside him. 

With dismay Bruce realized that it 
would be his watch on duty. Sut on 
second thoughts his dismay gave way to 
satisfaction. For, he reflected, if he were 
in his bunk when the crucial moment 
came, it would be a difficult, if not impos- 

Continued on page RH 
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GREETINGS TO CANADA 
From the Man Who Builds Ships 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Hk people of Canada have 
shown a wondertul spirit ot 
patriotism and selt-sacritice 
and the Canadian boys have 
proved themselves to be marvel- 
ous fighters. We, in this coun- 
try, are beginning to take much 
encouragement in our ship- 
building programme. The indus- 
trial workers have a deep sense 
of the responsibility which is 
upon their shoulders ,and the 
fact that they delivered for actual 
sea service during the month of 
August, 1918, sixty-six ships, 
aggregating 340,145 deadweight 
tons shows what can be accom- 
plished when all work as a unit 
in a spirit of patriotic enthusi- 
asm. This figure of 340,145 
ions for one month is given more 
emphasis when it 1s compared to 
a total of 215,602 tons produced 
in the entire year of 1915, and 
represents over one-third of the 
output for the whole vear of 
1917, which was 901,233 tons. 
We have great expectations of 
delivering 3,500,000 deadweight tons of shipping in 1918; and in 1919, when all 
the yards (some of which are still under construction) are working full force, 
we hope to do very much better. 

I am very glad indeed to be able to send my greetings to the people of Can- 
ada, knowing as I do how much their heart and soul is in the one supreme 
struggle—to overthrow the curse inflicted upon the world by German autocracy 
and militarism. 

I believe the tide is beginning to turn in our direction and hope that before 
many months have passed, the world will once more be safe for those who 
believe in the right of free thinking and self-government. 





Very truly yours, 


Onkeoberat. 
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T was unquestionably a momentous night, that 
night I discharged Latreille. I had felt the thing 
coming, for weeks. But I had apparently been 
afraid to face it. I had temporized and dallied along, 
dreading the ordeal. Twice I had even bowed to 
tacit blackmail, suavely disguised as mere advances 
of salary. Almost daily, too, 1 had been subjected to 
vague insolences which were al] the more humiliating 
because they remained inarticulate and incontesta 
And I realized that the thing had to come to an end 
I saw that end when Benson reported to me t 
Latreille had none too quietly entertained a friend of 
his in my study, during my absence. I could hav 
forgiven the loss of the cigars, and the disappearance 
of the cognac, but the foot-marks on my treasured o 
San Domingoan mahogany console-table and the over- 
turning of my Ch’ien-lung lapis bottle were things 
which could not be overlooked. 

I saw red, at that, and promptly and unquaver- 
ingly sent for Latreille. And I think I rather sur- 
prised that cool-eyed scoundrel, for I had grown to 
know life a little better, of late. I had learned to 
stand less timorous before its darker sides and its 
rougher seams. I could show that designing chauffeur 
I was no longer in his power by 
showing that I was no longer afraid 
of him. And this latter I sought 
to demonstrate by promptly and 
calmly and unequivocally announc- 
ing that he was from that day and 
that hour discharged from my ser- 


vice 


os wo 





“You can’t do it!” he said, staring 
at me with sur- 
prised yet none 
the less insolent 
eyes. 

“T have done 
it,” I explained 
“You're discharg- 
ed, now. And the 
sooner you get out 
the better it will 
suit me 

“And you’re 
ready to take that 
risk?” hede 
manded, studying 
me from under his 
lowered brow Ss. 

“Any risks I 
care to assume in 
this existence of 
mine,” I coolly in- 
formed him, “are 
matters which 
concern me alone. Turn your keys’ with an ugly forward-thrust of his ug! 


I got to my feet and stooped in alarm over the unconscious man. 


y turned on his hee! and stalked out of the 
and service-clothes and things in to Ben- _ pointed chin. room. 
son. And if there’s one item missing, It was my turn to laugh. I wasn’t sorry to see him go, but I knew, 
you'll pay for it.” “You have made them interesting,” I as he went, that he was carrying away 
‘How?” he demanded, with a sneer. acknowledged. “But now they are get- with him something precious He was 
“By being put where you belong,” I ting monotonous.” carrying away with him my peace of mind 
told him. “They won’t stay that way,” he averred. for that whole blessed night. 
“And where’s that?” I met his eye, without a wince. I could Sleep, I knew, was now out of the ques 
“Behind bars.” feel my fighting blood getting hotter and tion. It would be foolish even to attempt 
He laughed at this. But he stopped hotter. to court it. I felt the familiar neuras- 
short as he saw me go to the door “You understand English, don’t you?”  thenic call for open spaces, the necessity 
and fling it open. Then he turned and_ I told him. “You heard me say get out, for physical freedom and fresh air. And 
faced me. didn’t you?” it was that, I suppose, which took me 
“T’ll make things interesting for you!” He stared at me, with that black scowl wandering off towards the water-front, 


he announced, slowly and pregnantly, and of his, for a full half minute. Then he where I sat on a string piece smoking 
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my seventh cigarette and watching the 
light-spangled Hudson. 
squatted there for a full half- 


I HAD 

hour, I think, before I became even 
vaguely conscious of the other presence 
near me. I had no clear-cut memory 
of that figure’s advent. I had no impres- 
sion of its movement about my immediate 
neighborhood, I feel sure, until my self- 
absorbed meditations were broken into by 
the discovery that the stranger on the 
same wharf where I loitered had quietly 
and deliberately risen to an erect position. 
It startled me a little, in fact, to find that 
he was standing at one end of the same 
string-piece where I sat. 

Then something about the figure 
brought a slow perplexity into my mind, 
as I lounged there inhaling the musky 
harbor-odors, under a sky that seemed 
Italian in its serenity and a soft and 


50 


silvery moon that made the shuttling 
ferries into shadows _ scaled with 
Roman gold. This perplexity grew into 
bewilderment, for as I studied the lean 


figure with its loose-fitting paddock-coat 
flapping in the wharf-end breeze I was re- 
minded of something disturbing, of some- 
thing awesome. The gaunt form so volum- 
inously draped, the cadaverous face with 
the startlingly sunken cheeks, the touch 
of tragedy in the entire attitude, brought 
sharply and suddenly to my mind the 
thought of a shrouded and hollow-eyed 
symbol of Death, needing only the scythe 
of honored tradition to translate it into 
the finished picture. 

He stood there for some time, without 
moving, studying the water that ran like 
seamless black velvet under the wharf- 
end. Then he slowly took off his coat, 
folded it and placed it on the string-piece, 
and on top of this again placed his hat. 
Then he laughed audibly, and I looked 
away, dreading that some spoken trivial- 
ity might spoil a picture so appealingly 
mysterious. When I next peered up at 
him he seemed engaged in the absurd oc- 
cupation of slowly turning inside out the 
quite empty pockets of his clothing. Then 
he once more looked down at the black 
water. 

Those oily velvet eddies, apparently, 
were too much for him. I saw him cover 
his face with his hands and sway back 
with a tragically helpless matter of “I 
can’t do it!” And both the gesture and 
the words made my mind go back to the 
men from Medicine Hat. 

A thousand crawling little tendrils of 
curiosity over-ran resentment at being 
thus disturbed in my quest for solitude. 
I continued my overt watch of the incred- 
ibly thin stranger who was still peering 
down at the siip-water. I was startled, a 
minute or two later, to hear him omit a 
throat-chuckle that was as defiant as it 
was disagreeable. Then with an oddly 
nervous gesture of repudiation he caught 
up his hat and coat, turned on his heel, 
and passed like a shadow down the quiet- 
ness of the deserted wharf. 


and followed him The 


“orded on that pallid face 
pretense. He could never 


I TURNED 
tragedy re 
was above ail 


be taken for a “dummy-chucker;” the 
thing was genuine. Any man who could 
sqneeve life so dry that he thought of 


tossing it away like an orange-skin was 
worth following. He seemed a contra- 
diction to everything in the city that sur- 
rounded us, in that mad city where every 
mortal appeared so intent on living, where 
the forlornest wrecks clung so feverishly 
to life, and where life itself, on that 
murmurous and moonlit night, seemed so 
full of whispered promises. 
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I followed him back to the city, specu- 
lating, as idle minds will, on who and 
what he was and by what mischance he 
had been cast into this lowest pit of in- 
differency More things than his mere 
apparel assured me he was not a “Crust- 
thrower.” I kept close at his heels until 
we came to Broadway, startling myself 
with the sudden wonder if he, too, were a 
victim of those relentless hounds of wake- 
fulness that turn night into a never-end- 
ing inquisition. 

Then all speculation suddenly ended, 
for I saw that he had come to a stop and 
was gazing perplexedly up and down the 
\ channel of Broadway. I 
noticed his eye waver on a passing figure 
or two, whom he seemed about to accost. 
Then, as though from that passing throng 
he beheld something kindred and common 
in my face, he touched me lightly on the 
arm. 

I came to a stop, looking him full in 
the face. There seemed almost a touch of 
the supernatural in that encounter, as 
though two wondering ghosts stood gazing 
at each other on the loneliest edges of a 
No Man’s Land. 

He did not speak, as 
I was afraid he might, 
and send a mallet of 
banality crashing 
down on that 
erystal of 
wonderment. 

He merely 
waved one 
thin hand to- 
wards the 


vhtctrar 
t-strewn 


facade of a 
mirrored and 
pillared car- 


avansary 


wherein, I 
knew, it was 


the wont of 
the homeless 
New Yorker 


to purchase a 
three-hour 
lease on three 
feet of dam- 
ask and 
thereby 
dream he was 
probing the 
inner-most 
depth of life. 
His gesture, 
I saw, was an 
invitation. It 
was also a 
challenge. 


ND both 
4Athe invi- 
tation and the 
challenge I 
accepted, in 
silence, yet by 
a gesture 
which could 
not be mis- 
taken. It was 
in siler ce, too, 
that I fol- 
lowed him in 
through the 
wide doorw ay 
and seated 
myself Oppo- 
site him at 
one of the 
ros e-shaded 
parallel- 
ograms of 
white linen 
that lay 
about us in 













lines as thick and straight as tombstones 
in an abbey-floor. 
I did not look at him for a moment or 
two, dreading as I did the approaching 
ictuality. I let my gaze war 
about the riotou | 
the flood-tide of 
was now eddyin 


return toa der 
s-colored into which 
after-theatre crowds 


It held nothing wither 


roon 





new or appealing to me. It was not the 
first time I had witnessed the stars of 
stageiand sitting in perigean torpor 


through their 


as it was not the first time 


seven-coursed suppers, just 
I had meekly 
g¢ vulgarities of onyx 
art for the sake 
found to be the most 
in America. 
It seemed at equally old story my 
the table, for as I 
turned away from the surrounding flurry 
of bare should white and soft as a 
flurry of gull-wings, I saw that he had 
a meal that was as mys- 
sumptuous as it was startlingly 


}, Shen « 114 
endured tne assauitin 


irs and pornographic 
of what I had 
mat hless cooking 
to 
new friend across 

ers, as 
already ordered 


terlously 


expensive Ile too, was apparently no 
stranger to Lobster Square. 

I still saw no necessity for breaking the 
cilence a 
though he had 
begun to drink 
his wine with 
a feb le re } 
lessness rather 


amazing t o 
Yet I felt 
with each 
of time 
the bubble of 
mystery was 


growing bigger 


that 
breath 


and bigger. 


I saw 
the plaster 
the little 
of mortar 

rained from 


the spit of 


and 


shower 


that 
the 


bullet-hole. 


The whole thing was something 
than the dare-devil adventure of a man 
at the end of his tether. It was more than 
the extravagance of sheer hopelessness. 
It was something which made me turn 
for the second time and study his face. 


more 


It was a remarkable enough face, re- 
markable for its thinness, for its none 
too appealing pallor, and for a i 
tragic furtiveness which showed its 
owner to be not altogether at peace with 
his own soul. About his figure I had 
already detected a certain note of distinc- 
tion, of nervous briskness, which at once 
lifted him above the place of the anaemic 
street-adventurer. There was something 
almost Heraclitean in the thin-lipped and 
satyric mouth. The skin on the sunken 
cheeks as tight as the vellum 
across a snare-drum. From the corner 
of his eyes, which were shadowed by a 
smooth and pallid frontal-bone, radiated 
a network of minutely small wrinkles. 
His hands, I could see, were almost 
femininely white, as womanish in their 
fragility as they were disquieting in 
their never-ending restless movements 


seemed 
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In actual years, I concluded, he might 
have been anywhere between twenty-five 
and thirty-five. He was at least younger 
than I had first thought him. Then I 
looked once more about the crowded room, 
for I had no wish to make my inspection 
inquisitorial. He, too, let his eyes 
follow mine in their orbit of exploration. 
Then, for the first time, he spoke. 
“They'll suffer for this some day;” he 
suddenly declared, with the vehemence of 
a Socialist confronted by the voluptuosi- 
ties of a Gomorrah. “They'll suffer for 


it! 


seem 


“For what particular reason?” I in- 
aquired, following his gaze about that 
quite unapprehensive roomful of decor- 
ous revelers. 

“Because one half of them,” he avowed, 


“are harpies, and the other half are 
thieves!” 

“Are you a New Yorker?” I mildly 
asked him. I had been wondering if, 


under the circumstances, even a volumin- 
ous paddock-coat would be reckoned as 
adequate payment for a repast so prince- 
ly. The man had already proved to me 
that his pockets were empty. 
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“No, I’m not,” he retorted. “I’m from 

God’s country.” 

puar doubtlessly irreproachable yet 
vaguely denominated territory left me 

so much in doubt that I had to ask for 

the second time the place of his origin. 

“T come from Virginia,” he answered, 
“and if I’d stayed there I wouldn’t be 
where I am to-night.” 

As this was an axiom which seemed to 
transcend criticism I merely turned back 
to him and asked: “And where are you 
to-night?” 

He lifted his glass and emptied it. 
Then he leaned forward across the table, 
staring me in the eyes as he spoke. “Do 
you know the town of Hanover, down in 
Virginia?” 

I had to confess that I did not. As he 
sat looking at me, with a shadow of dis- 
appointment on his lean face, I again 
asked him to particularize his present 
whereabouts. 

“I’m on the last inch of the last rope- 
end,” was his answer. 

“It seems to have its ameliorating con- 
ditions,” I remarked, glancing about the 
table. 

He emitted a sharp 
cackle of a laugh. 

“You'll have to leave 
me before I order the 
liqueur. This,” with 
a hand-sweep about 
the cluster of dishes, 
‘“issome music I'll have 
to face alone. But 
what’s that, when 
you’re on the last inch 
of the last rope-end?” 

“Your position,” 1 
ventured, “sounds al- 
most like a desperate 
one. 

“Desperate!” he 
echoed. “It’s more 
than that. It’s hope- 
wa 
i@ss 

“You have doubtless 
been visiting Wal] 
Street or possibly buy- 
ing mining-stock?” 
was my flippant sug 
gestion. His manner 
of speech, I was begin 
ning to feel, was not 
markedly Southern. 

“No,” he cried with 
quick solemnity. “I’ve 
been selling Ay 

“But such activities, 
I assume, were far 
removed from the 
avenues of remorse.” 

He stared at me, ab- 
sently, for a moment 
or two. Then he moved 
restlessly in his chair. 

“Did you ever hear 
of a wire-tapper?” he 
demanded. 

“Quite 
answered. 

“Did you ever fall 
for one of their yarns? 
Did you ever walk into 
one of their nice, gold- 
plated traps and have 
them shake you down 
for everything you 
owned and for things 


9 


you didn’t even own’? 


ERE 
A ioreune I had to 
contess, 


which had nct 
yet knocked at my 


often,” I 


Was a nis 


door 
“T came up to this 
town with thirty 














18 


thousand dollars, and not quite a third of 
itmy own. Twenty of it was for a marble 
quarry we.were going to open up on the 
Potomac. They sent me North to put 
through the deal. It was new to me, all 
right. I wasn’t used to a town where they 
have to chain the door-mats down and 
you daren’t speak to your neighbor with- 
out a police-permit. And when a prosper- 
ous-looking traveler at my hotel got talk- 
ing about horses and races ana the string 
that Keene sent South [ast winter, he 
struck something that was pretty close to 
me, for that’s what we go in for down 
home—horse-breeding and stock-farming. 
Then he told me how the assistant super- 
intendent of the Western Union, the man 
who managed their racing department, 
was an old friend of his. He also allowed 
this friend of his was ready to ’phone him 
some early track-returns, for what he 
called a big rake-off. He even took me 
down to the Western Union Building, on 
the corner of Dey and Broadway, and in- 
troduced me to a man he called the assist- 
ant superintendent. We met him in one of 
the halls— he was in his shirt-sleeves, and 
looked like a pretty busy man. He was to 
hold back the returns until our bets could 
be laid. He explained that he himself 
couldn’t figure in the thing, but that his 
sister-in-law might possibly handle the 
returns over her own private wire.” 

“That sounds very familiar,” I sadly 
commented. 

“He seemed to lose interest when he 
found I had only a few thousand dollars 
of my own. He said the killing would be 
a quarter of a million, and the risk for 
holding up the company’s despatches 
would be too great for him to bother with 
small bets. But he said he’d try out the 
plan that afternoon. Sc my traveler 
took me up to a pool-room with racing- 
sheets and blackboards and half a dozen 
telegraph keys and twice as many tele- 
phones. It looked like the real thing to 
me. When the returns started to come in 
and we got our flash, our private tip from 
the Western Union office, I tried fifty 
dollars on a three to one shot.” 

“And of course’ you won,” was my 
sympathetic rejoinder, as I sat listening 
to the old, sad tale. “You always do.” 

“Then I met the woman I spoke about, 
the woman who called herself the sister- 
in-law of the racing-wire manager.” 

“And what was she like?” I inquired. 

“She looked a good deal like any of 
these women around here,” he said with 
an eye-sweep over the flurry of gull-wing 
backs and the garden of finery that sur- 
rounded us. “She looked good enough to 
get my thirty thousand and put me down 
and out.” 

He laughed his mirthless and mummy- 
like laugh. 

“You see, I had sense enough to get cold 
feet over-night. But when I talked it 
over with her next day, and I saw her 
‘alling up a few of her Wall Street friends, 
I kind of forgot my scruples. She got me 
thinking crooked again. And that’s all. 
That’s where the story ends.” 

His docility, as I sat thinking of that 
odious and flamboyant type of she-harpy, 
began to irritate me. 

“But why should it end here?” I de- 
manded. 

“Because I put twenty-thousand dollars 
of other people’s money into a phony 
game, and lost it.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Do you suppose I could go home with 
that hanging over me?” 

“Supposing you can’t. Is that any 
reason why you should lie down at this 


9” 


stage of the game? 
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“But I've lost,” he averred. “Every- 
thing’s gone!” 

“*All is not lost,’” I quoted. ‘ ‘till 
honor’s self is gone!’” 

“But even that’s gone,” was his listless 
retort. He looked up, almost angrily, at 
my movement of impatience. ‘Well, what 
would you do about it?” he challenged. 

“I'd get that money back or I'd get that 
gang behind the bars,” was the answer 
I flung out at him. “I'd fight them to a 
finish.” 

“But there’s nothing to fight. There’s 
nobody to get hold of. That Western 
Union man was only a capper, a come-on. 
Their poolroom’s one of those dirigible 
kind that move on when the police appear. 
Then they'd claim I was as bad as they 
were, trying to trick an honest book- 
maker out of his money. And _ besides, 
there’s nothing left to show I even handed 
them over anything.” 

“Then I’d keep at it until I found some- 
thing,” I declared. “How about the 
woman?” 

*‘She’d be too clever to get caught. And 
I don’t suppose she’d know me from a 
piece of cheese.” 

“Do you suppose you could in any way 
get me in touch with her?” I asked. 

“But she’s got police protection. I tried 
to have her arrested myself. The officer 
told me to be on my way, or he’d run 
me in.” 

“Then you know where she lives?” I 
quickly inquired. 


E hesitated for a moment, as though 

my question had caught him una- 
wares. Then he mentioned one of the 
smaller apartment hotels of upper Broad- 
way. 

“And what’s her name?” 

Again he hesitated before answering. 

“Oh, she’s got a dozen I suppose. The 
only one I know is Brunelle, Vinnie 
Brunelle. That’s the name she answers 
to up there. But look here—you’re not 
going to try to see her, are you?” 

“That I can’t tell until to-morrow.’ 

“JT don’t think there'll be any to-morrow, 
for me, ” he rejoined, as his earlier list- 
less look returned to his face. He even 
neered up a little startled, as I rose to my 
feet. 

“That’s nonsense,” was my answer. 
“We’re going to meet here to-morrow 
night to talk things over.” 

“But why?” he protested. 

“Because it strikes me you've got a duty 
to perform, a very serious duty. And if I 
can be of any service to you it will be a 
very great pleasure to me. And in the 
meantime, I might add that I am paying 
for this little supper.” 

There is no activity more explosive than 
that of the chronic idler. Once out on 
3roadway, accordingly, I did not let the 
grass grow under my feet. Two minutes 
at the telephone and ten more in a taxi- 
cab brought me in touch with my old 
friend Doyle who was “working” a 
mulatto shooting case in lower Seventh 
Avenue as quietly as a gardener working 
his cabbage-patch. 

“What do you know about a woman 
named Vinnie Brunelle?” I demanded. 

He studied the pavement. Then he 
shook his head. The name clearly meant 
nothing to him. 

“Give me something more to work on!” 

“She’s a young woman who lives by her 
wits. She keeps up a very good front, and 
now and then does a variety of the wire- 
tapping game.” 

“T wonder if that wouldn’t be the Cassel 
woman Andrus used as a come-on for his 
Mexican mine game? But she claimed 
Andrus had fooled her.” 
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“And what else?” I inquired. 

Doyle stood wrapt in thought for a 
moment or two. 

“Oh, that’s about all. I’ve heard she’s 
an uncommonly clever woman, about the 
cleverest woman in the world. But what 
are you after?” 

“T want her record—all of it.” 

“That sort of woman never has a 
record. That’s what cleverness is, my 
boy, maintaining your reputation at the 
expense of your character.” 

“You’ve given birth to an epigram,” | 
complained, “but you haven't helped me 
out of my dilemma.” Whereupon he asked 
me for a card. 

“I'm going to give you a line to Sher 
man—-Camera Eye Sherman we used to 
call him down at Headquarters. He’s 
with the Banker’s Association now, but he 
was with our Identification Bureau so long 
he knows ‘em all like his own family.” 

And on the bottom of my card I saw 
Doyle write: “Please tell him what you 
can of Vinnie Brunelle.” 

“Of course I couldn’t see him to-night?” 

Doyle looked at his watch. 


“Yes, you can. You'll get him up 
at his apartment on Riverside. And 
I'll vive you odds you'll find the old 


night-ow!] playing bezique with his sis 
e 


ter-in-law! 


TT’HAT, in fact, was precisely what I 

found the man with the camera eye 
doing. Hesat there dealing out the cards, 
at one o'clock in the morning, with a face 
as mild and bland as a Venetian cardina 
feeding his pigeons. 

My host looked at the card in his fin 
gers, looked at me, and then looked at th 
card again. 

“She got you in trouble?” was his 
lnuconic query. 

“T have never met the lady. But a 
friend of mine has, I’m sorry to say. And 
I want to do what I can to help him out.” 

“How mvech did he lose?” 

“About thirty thousand dollars, he 
claims.” 

“What was the game?” 

“It appears to have been one of those 
so-called wire-tapping coups.” 

“Funny how that always gets ‘em! 
ruminated that verger of long-immured 
faces. 

‘Well, here’s what I know about Vinni« 
Seven or eight years ago she was an 
artist’s model. Then a sculptor called 
Delisle took her over to Paris—she was 
still in her teens then. But she was too 
brainy to stick to the studio-rat arrange 
ment. She soon came to the end of her 
rope there. Then she came home—I’ve an 
idea she tried the stage and couldn’t make 
it go. Then she was a pearl]-agent in Lon 
don. Then she played a variation of the 
‘lost-heir game’ in what was called the 
Southam case, working under an English 
confidence-man called Adams. Then she 
got disgusted with Adams and came 
back to America. She had to take what 
she could get, and for a few weeks was a 
capper for a high-grade woman’s bucket 
shop. When Headquarters closed up the 
shop she went South and was in some 
way involved in the Parra uprising in 
the eastern end of Cuba.” 

My apathetic chronicler paused for a 
moment or two, studying his lacerated 
cigar end 

“Then she married a Haytian half-caste 
Jew in the Brazilian coffee business who'd 
bought a Spanish title. Then she threw 
the title and the coffee-man over and came 
back to Washington. where she worked 
the ropes as a lobbyist for a winter or 
two. Then she took to going to Europe 

Continued on page 77 
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Bring the Junkers to Judgment 


oe 


W hat Canada Wants to See— 


Fas. the sod lie 56,- I 


047 sons of Canada, 


i) 


martyrs to the cause 


of world liberty. Many ference. 
thousands more are crippled 
or disabled for life, their 


futures marred, that other 


3—The 
men and other generations lessly. 
may be free. { The 
Over in Holland, under the 
benevolent protection of a 
friendly Queen, in a castle 
of such 


Vi 


magnificence that 


newspapers have wasted 

columns in describing it, lives the Arch-Instigator of the four 
years of slaughter and misery from which the world has just 
emerged. He lives in luxury and with all the mock trappings of 
majesty, surrounded by neutral toadies and the sycophant 
Germans who absconded with him. 

That ove 
ten million men and women of all nations should have died 


Canadians cannot reconcile these two conditions. 


through a madman’s gamble and that the end of the slaughter 
should find the madman still free is not in accord with our ideas 
of justice. The feeling in Canada on this point is stern and deep- 
rooted. William Hohenzollern must answer for his crimes. No 
peace will be satisfactory to Canada that jeaves him at large. 
There are several things in connection with peace terms that 
the Canadian mind is set upon. The first is that the instigators 
of the war, great and small, from the withered-armed maniac 
himself and his fellow junkers down to the brutal Ober leutnant 
After 


the ex-Kaiser, comes the Crown Prince; then comes von Tirpitz 


who ordered his men to burn and slay, must be punished. 


who sent out the submarines; von Mackensen who ordered 
1,000 Blegen, who mas- 
sacred 600 persons at Dinant; von Dreicht who in a drunken 
stupor ordered his men to shoot 117 


foumanian children to be _ shot; 


3elgian hostages and 
laughed next mcrning as at a good joke when he found they 
had actually done it; Klauss who smothered a prisoner in oil 
and burned him alive; and scores, nay hundreds, of others. If 
these butchers are not brought to book and the lesson driven 
home that the world brooks no license in the name of Kultur, 


then our Canadian soldiers have died in vain. 


ERE 


tendency that is being shown to favor leniency toward the 


in Canada we view with alarm the wide-spread 


beaten foe. It is cropping up everywhere. We are especially 
alarmed at the half-veiled suggestion that the idea finds favor 
We know that the British have 


always been over-generous to their foes. How easily this 


in certain circles in Britain. 
tendency could be warped to dangerous ends in the present 
crisis! Do not forget that there has always been a Potsdam 
party in politics—that there was once a premier blind enough 


to give away Heligoland—that to-day we have a War Minister 


Canadian Representation at the Peace Con- 


Punishment of 
Started the War and Conducted it so Ruth- 


Banishment of 
Royal Family From Germany. 


The Payment of an Indemnity to Canada. 


No Softening of Armistice Terms. who saw fit to express dis- 


approval of steps to overthrow 
the German Imperial Govern- 
ment. And it is being whis- 


pered that influence prevented 


Who 


the Criminals for an almost fatal period the 


exercise of drastic measures 
in the case of the ungrateful 
All Members of the skunk who sat on the throne 
of Greece and betrayed the na- 
tions who had been paying 
him his salary. 

This is no time for a display 
of clemency. Justice must be 
meted out in full measure, so that the hand of retribution may 
rest heavy on the German shoulder and drive the love of war 
from the German soul. Canada, we believe, is a unit in de- 
manding this. The army, the pulpit, the press, the voice of the 
man on the street, are joined in a loud chorus of stern agree- 
Let Sir Robert Borden take heed that Canada wants, 


that Canada demands:— 


ment. 


1. No softening of armistice terms. 
2. Canadian representation at the Peace Conference. 
3. The punishment of the criminals who started the war 
and conducted it so ruthlessly. 

4. The banishment of all members of the royal family 
from Germany, that the seeds of autocracy may be uprooted. 

5. The payment of an indemnity to Canada to cover ou 


war bill. 


"THERE is a most subtle form of propaganda at work in all 

Allied countries to-day. It is argued that we must not 
hamper the effort of the German people to set up a democratic 
form of government; that to push our advantage too sternly 
would be to create chaos and thus to make it impossible for the 
Germans to get on their feet and pay their war debts. There can 
be no doubt that this idea was cunningly set afloat by German 
agents. It is enemy propaganda pure and undiluted. 

It has been demonstrated in this magazine that the natural 
wealth of Germany is great enough to make the payment of 
If Bolshevism 


gained the upper hand in Germany, the Allied Armies could go 


ample indemnities a matter of no great difficulty. 


in and establish order and exact the full toll of indemnity by 
edministering the natural resources of the country. 

A study of opinion in Canada shows that the Canadian mind 
is sternly made up. There is no mawkish sympathy here, no 
tendency to grant dangerous favors to a foul-fighting opponent 
who has taken the count. There is a resolute belief that the 
Arch-criminals should be punished according to the measure of 
their crimes, and there will be deepest resentment here if, as a 
result of subtle influences and official weakening, William 
Hohenzollern is not haled out of Holland and with all his murder 


crew placed on trial for his life. 
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Do the Boers Want to SecedeP 


Writer Declares That 
Is Developing in South Africa. 


Serious Situation 


4% REMARKABLE 
fA Outlook from the pen of Gregory Mason. 
Returning from Japan where he carried out 
The Outlook, Mr. 
crossed Africa and spent some time 


story appears in The 


a special mission for 
Mason 
in South Africa where he looked into racial 
problems. He holds the reputation of be- 
ing a close and sane observer and for that 
reason his view of affairs in the new con- 
federation must be given attention, but it 
must be confessed that what he says comes 
with a distinct shock. He 


where tne outside 


sees dissension 
world has been believing 
in complete unity and the cementing of new 
bonds. Here is the situation as he saw it: 


The British in South Africa are very frank 
in discussing this, and some of the things 


they say surprise the stranger wi! 

formed his opinion of the British-Boer ques 

tior niv fr the 

tion oniy trom tne sa 
‘al Smuts a 


ent evidence that Get 
t Botaa and many 
other Boers are loyal to the British 
and have sarved with 
through the present war. In the short time 
that I was in the Union of South Africa 
I talked with a good many Britons, and al- 
without exception they admitted that 
republican sentiment is on the 
among the Boers. 

The three outstanding political parties in 
South Africa are, of course, the Unionist 


party, the National and the 





conspicuous devotior 


most 


ncrease 


party, South 


African party. The Unionist party s 
British pure and simple.- The other two are 
Dutch. The South African party is the 


party of General Botha, the present Premier. 
It stands fcr the continuance of the Union 
of South Africa as a part of the British Em 
pire. The Nationalist party is the party 
of the Dutch who are discontented with the 
present arrangement and who would like to 
have South Africa for the Dutch. The lower 
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Cesare, in New 


Aiding the enemy. 

















oust Sou Africar Parliament 
Wie . A t tiative n legislation) 
s at pr Y easily controlled by the co 
tion between tl I onist and Sou \ 
can par vhich w formed in or r to 
secure t levotion ¢ h Aft 
Union to the Empire during war I 
oalitior L omething one hundred 
eats in the House of Assembly, while the 
Nationalists have only twenty-seven or 
twenty-eig The Labor party and th 

! le each have two or three repr 
sentat , at present the Govern 
ment of $ € controlled by 
the groups loyal to the es and to é 
British Empire. But ne every Briton 
with whom I talked was opinion that 
the Nationalists are steadily growi n il 





A few men expressed t belief 






that if an election should be held to-morrow 
would win a majority of 


the Nationalists 
3 important lower house of the 
This, however, is certainly an 


What all intel] 


seats in the 


Legislature 
exaggerated view. 


vant las 
gent 10,4 


South Africans are anxious about, 
ever, is the outcome of the next regular 
election, which comes in 1920. If the war 





should end before then, and if the strength 
of the Nationalists continues to grow at the 
present rate, it 1s by no means certain that 
the next election will not result in a victory 
for the party which wants eventually to re- 
instate in Africa a republic of the 
Dutch, for the Dutch, and by the Dutcl 
What makes prognostications more diff 

cult is the fact that not a few Boers are now 
enrolled among loyal to England 
merely for reasons of expediency. How many 
there are of these who would show their 
true colors in a crisis by deserting to the 


South 


those 


other side no one can say. 

Of the 1,400,000 whites in the Union only 
about forty per cent. are British. Fourteen 
years ago more than fifty per cent. of the 
whites in the same territory were British. 
But a good many Britons who came out in 
the rush after the Boer War have gone 
home, and the higher birth rate of the Dutch 
has helped to carry them ahead. It bids 
fair to carry them further and further ahead 
unless the British swell their number by im- 


migration. This the Unionist party wants 
to do, but both the South African and Nation 
alist parties are strongly opposed. British 


immigration would mean the building up of 
a predominating British electorate and the 
eventual political eclipse of the Dutch. The 
Dutch are well aware of this, and will fight 
immigration te che last ditch. A hard 
struggle on this issue seems inevitable, but 
t is hard to see how the Dute 
moved from their position unless tl 
Government 
nterference is un 





h can be 
1e British 


interfere. Such 
likely, for it might 


home should 
beget 
open re bellion. 

The Orange Free State and the Transvaal 
are naturally the centres of the Dutch un 
rest, though there is not a little of it in 
the northern part of the Cape Province 
dissatisfaction is rather vague. It is a sen- 
timental hankering for the old days of the 











Boer Republic, plus the natural desire of 
the outs to get in. The Dutch can complain 
of no serious injustice at the inds of the 





There areé no discriminations 
against them such as they enforced against 
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foreigners in their former republic. The 
Boers have all the privileges of the British 
and are allowed their own language. The 
Union Government “Gazette,” the official 
publication of the Union Government, is 
published in both English and Dutch. The 
British are easy on the Boers, some Britons 
Say too easy. 

There is an opinion among the disaffected 
Dutch that victory for Germany would help 
them. As a matter of fact, it is only too 
easy to imagine what Germany would do to 
a rich Boer Republic if she should win the 
war and recover her colonies in Africa. Men 
like General Smuts—the intelligent Boers 
are not deceived on this point. But the 
average Boer is not very intelligent and is 
extremely provincial. He has no idea of 
affairs outside of South Africa; he cannot 
realize the strength of the British Empire; 
he cannot appreciate the importance of sea 
power in relation to colonial attempts at 
independence. The average Boer is lazy, 
like most white men in South Africa; but, 
more than that, the average Boer is old 
fashioned in everything, from religion to 
agriculture. The methods used by the Boer 
agriculturist would make a Yankee farmer 
laugh. 

As a matter of fact, although the Dutch in 
| South Africa talk glibly about democracy, 
| they do not understand it. The old Trans 
| vaal Republic was an oligarchy pure and 
' 






































simple. There is much more democracy un- 


eee 


l der the present union 
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: Shampoo 

The Crucifixion of 
| IVORY SOAP, because of its he unin 


purity and mildness, does not i Meesnd ak the Ceneabable Coiaie of 
affect the scalp’s oily secretion, he Fees. 

yet because of its wonderful 
i 

cleansing power, it thoroughly 
| 


( NE of the first things the Allies will do 
when they get their hand on the interior 
of Turkey will be to righf€ tae wrongs of the 


absorbs the dirt and surplus oll. Armenians. Great as have been the suffer 


ings of the people of Belgium and Northern 
Ri - y i »f siti en i] . France, the tales that come from these lands 
Insing, there ore, removes Caslly 

’ 4 pale into insignificance almost when com 
and entirely all this matter with pared with the record of Turkish cruelty 

in Armenia Willis J. Abbott writes the 
the lather, leaving the hair in story of it in Munsey’s Magazine and it is 

ea 5 almost unbelievable. He says in part: 

| condition to dry soft, silky and In February, 1915, a decree was issued 
| j that all Armenians should be disarmed, and 


glossy. You will like an Ivory that those in the army should be taken 


from the ranks and set to civil occupations, 
} ’ such as building roads or fortifications. The 
Soap shampoo. order was defended upon the ground that 
| many Armenians were in the enemy’s ar- 
: mies—which was of course true, since hun- 
| 


the Russian Caucasus by the persecutions 

R } A of Abdul Hamid, and were liable to Russian 

service, while thousands of others, hating 

Turkish domination, had slipped from their 

homes and joined the Russian forces. But 

the real purpose of the order was to render 

the Armenians helpless against the policy 

of extermination which Turkey now pur- 
posed applying to them. 

Under the operation of this policy, ac 


| dreds of thousands had been driven into 
' 
| 


cording to the encyclopedic “Report on the 
Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman 


1 

H 

Empire,” compiled under the direction of 
} 

! 





Viscount Bryce--a man whom Americans 


love to honor -there were in Ottoman ter- 
44 ritory, when the deportations began, 1,600,- 
100 ‘0 000 Armenians. The Armenian Patriarch- 


ate fixed the number at 2,100,000; the 
Ottoman Government put it at 1,100,000 
The one had an interest in magnifying the 
number; the other in minimizing it. The 
Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada Bryce report adopts a midway figure. 
Of these human beings tae report est 
} mates that six hundred thousand were 
- ae either directly murdered or perished mis 
—— erably of exhaustion, cold, and hunger on 
the cruel forced marches incident to their 
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‘The New Way to Manicure_ 


Don’t cut the cuticle—see how easily you 
can give your nails a wonderful manicure 






fiice Brady. known to theatre 
re from coast taf, oa 
have found Cuter the quickest 
easiert and moat ¢ fie ive way f 
taking car oom nails 





whieh WP : 
Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the 
palm of the hand and passed quickly 
over the nails gives them a soft, 
shimmering polish—the most de- 
lightful you have ever seen. 


ISCARD your manicure 
scissors forever. 

Cutex, the perfect cuticle ¢ 
remover, softens and removes \ 
surplus cuticle without cut- 
ting—does away with tire- 
some soaking of the nails— 
takes half the time hereto- 
fore required. 





One application makes a 
decided improvement 
Until you use Cutex, you cannot 
realize what a great improvement 
even one application makes, you 
' With Cutex, work around the base r 
| of the nail, gently pushing back cannot know how attractive your 
the cuticle nails can be made to look. 





Cutex is absolutely harmless. 
It was formulated to do away 
with that cutting which special- 
ists agree is so ruinous. You 
will be amazed to see how easily 
you can give your nails a de- 
lightful manicure with Cutex. 


Start to have exquisite 
nails today 
Ask for Cutex, the harmless cuti- 
cle remover, wherever toilet prepa- 
rationsaresold. Cutex comesin35e, 
70c, and $1.50 bottles. Cutex Nail 
White is 35c. Cutex Nail Polish in 
cake, paste, powder, liquid or stick 
form is 35c. Cutex Cuticle Comfort, 
for sore or tender cuticle, is also 
35ce. If your favorite shop has not 
yet secured its stock, write direct. 
NORTHAM WARREN 


Just how to manicure your 
nails the Cutex way 

Open the Cutex package. In 
it you will find orange stick 
and absorbent cotton. Wrap a 
little cotton around the end of 
the stick and dip it into the 
Cutex bottle. 






A touch of Cutex Nail White un a : 
derneath the nails leaves them New York and Montreal 
immaculate —snowy white 


\ 
Yen Send 21c for complete manicure 

i set 

Don’t think you can get along with 
old-fashioned cuticle-cutting—even 
for another day! Send at once for 
the Cutex set illustrated below and 
know the difference. Mail the cou- 
pon today with 2le (18c for the set 
and 3c for postage) and get yourcom- 
plete Cutex Manicure Set, enough 
for at least six“ manicures.” Address 
MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Limited, 
(Canadian Distributors for Nor- 
tham Warren, New York and Mon- 
treal), Dept. 1105, 489 St. Paul St. 
West, Montreal. : 


Then work the stick around 
the base of the nail, gently push- 
ing back the cuticle. Almost at 
once you will find that you can 
wipe off the dead surplus skin. 
Rinse the hands in clear water. 

Finish with a touch of Cutex 
Nail White. It removes any stains 
from underneath the nails; leaves 
them wo derfully white and abso- 
Ivcely clean. 

Cutex Nail Polish gwes 


just the quack water- 
proof finish you want 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 2!c TODAY 


, 


This complete 
manicure set 
sent for 2Ic 






MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Limited 


Canadian Distributors for Northam Warren 
New York and Montreal 


Dept 1105, 489 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 





Above is the Cutex Traveling Manicure Set 
wrapped with ite new design for Christmas 
giving 


. 
The set contains full-size packages of the Cu- N 
ticle Remover, Cutex Nail White, Cutex Cake ame 
Polish and Paste Polish, also a flexible steel 
file, emery boards, orange sticks and cotton. 
For Christmas this vear these sets are esperi- street 
ally appropriate Their price is tow their 
usefulness no one will question Sold in all 
a > - * a. > ‘eo 4 . 
drug and depart me nt tore I rice, $1.5). City State 
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se 
See that Clean Paraffin 
Carton ? 


EEPS the contents wholesome and 
4 fresh. Ready to serve instantly. Spreads 
like Butter The ““Kiddies"’ ask for it for 
school lunches Mothe r serves it atluncheon 
She s nds it to her Boy in France Fine for 


overseas shipments, Packages 15c. and 25< 
' 


votmur Crp 


THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO., LTD. 


INGERSOLL, ¢ 


Cream Cheese 








Plan You Wake 
Good Wlinee Pie ? 


You are, of course, 
proud of your ability 
as a pie-maker, but 
tried 
making mince pie with 
Bowes’ Mince Meat as 
the filler? 


have you ever 


If you haven't, you have 


an excellent opportunity 
to surpass yourself the next 


time you make mince pie. 


Just buy a trial tin from 
your grocer. You will be 
captivated by the pure, 
wholesome flavor of this 
popular mince meat. 


Mince Meat in 
Its Most 
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AN’S 


deportation. About a like number may still 
in the places of their exile. The 
remainder have either been forcibly con- 
verted to Islam, fled to hiding-places in 
mountains, or escaped beyond the Ottoman 
frontier. 


This is 


be alive 


t} 
tne 





ps as good a point as any 
to note tl conversion to Islam” was 
offered to women only as an alternative to 
de: It was by no means an empty 
ré ous ceremony, or a perfunctory decla- 





ration of a changed faith. It involved the 
immediat “marriage” of the woman to 
some Moslem. To embrace Mohammedan- 
ism without embracing one of the faithful 
was no part of the gentle Turk’s plan of 
conversion. 

If the woman in question were a widow 
with children, the little ones must be sur- 
rendered to be brought up in the True Faith 
n a so-called government orphanage. This 


condition was not made the easier for the 


h 
notorious fact 


mother by the that no such 
institution really existed. 


‘ 

In the Bryce report, we read of 
of deported women and children, 
naked, being driven along under the burn 
ing sun of an Asiatic summer, or suffer- 
ing the cold of the nights upon the uplands. 
Commonly we attribute this special infamy 
to the bestiality or moral degeneracy of their 
guards; but it was merely part of the sys- 
tem of spoliation. Asia Minor is a poor 


caravans 


} 
stripped 
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country, and clothing, even though well 


had a cash value in the bazaars of the towns 
near which the pitiful pilgrims passed 


worn, 











Political Revolution in Japan 


Democratic Movement Results in Acces- 
sion of New Government to Power 


i yong ew the 
at Tokyo by 


information of a ministry 


Kei Hara, now the 


recognized leader of the party known as 
“Sei-yu kai,” government has received, 








in the opinion of European commentators on 





the crisi the worst blow de: it since 
the constitution came into force. It would 
be an extreme view to urge that the clans 


have now lost their influence, according to 
the ParisiTemps. They are humbled, how- 


The long and bitter 


contest between 


e cl and the parties, which is the es- 
sential fact in Japanese pub ife, has 
a new phase. Democ: hat 





is used in Japan, has it 
umph. The hero of the strugg at 
yuis Saion-ji who imbibed his politica 


theories in France and who is saturated wit 
the principles of the French Revolution. Ther: 
was a desire among the Elder Statesmer 
led by Marshal Prince Yamagata, to place 
the Marquis Saion-ji at the head of th 
government when Terauchi fell, but the Mar- 
preferred to yield the post of honor 
to his associate and pupil in politics, Mr 
Hara. That brilliant journalist has managed 
the Sei-yu kai in all recent stormy 
of the house of representatives. The Sei-yu 

its name denotes, is a society of 


kai, as j 
political “friends,” with tendencies to what 





sessio 


Europeans call liberalism of the more demo- 
cratic kind. It can scarcely be said alone 
to dominate the lower house, but with its 
allies among the several groups it enjoy 
an ascendancy. It is, on the whole, the cham 


pion of party government and of the idea 


of minister responsibility. Mr. Kara thus 





heads a Japanese ministry organized along 
European political lines 


nistry, in 
» Figaro, 
of the necessity of working with 
the western allies in the direction of demo 
The Terauchi ministry, with 
and its clansmen, stood for a 
system antiquated by the war. It was 
in anomaly that a ministry under thumb 
io) the Elder should be associated 


Statesmen 
those of President Wilson 


All the members of the Hara m 


+ +} 





he opinion of French dailies lik« 


are convinced 


cratic ideas. 
a At 
Gotos poil- 
the 


policie like 


‘Mr. L 


ind oyd George. The Emperor Yoshi 
hito, to whom as sovere ign the decisive word 
belonged, is understood to have appreciated 
this point perfectly. His Majesty is supposed 





beside 
V. in 


realized that his 
a constitutional sove reign 


to have place is 


like George 


The first act of their guards was to select 
le-bodied men and boys old enoug}! 
tro it on tne mat n, { ik t} 
e fields, and shoot tnem. If any 
Sat t ¢he firct et oO 
leportation, ( ! t after a day's n 
had taken them out of sight of the towns 
sometin befor $ rting, the prisoner 
were offered s slaves the yp ‘ t 
wr ce s Bryce report ha Se 
"Ae te adisposa oO t Mo n popuia or 
I highest offic is ell as tne simples 
ne nt cnos out t \ nan or gir WwW 
verting her by for » Isiam.” 
Once on the road, the ple people I 
over t t wa r y t th t 
t road they had to travel led 
Two fe res of t Tur re ont « 
t Armenians cannot be f fully ( I 
t any magazine or g ral circulatio: 
The dets ils of ¢ tre ! nt of the wome 
and of the torture of thou of prisoner 
of both sexe must be left t vorh } t 
Bryce report or to sci fic treatises on tt 
phenomena of deger I riety and 
the fiendishness of the tortures inflicted « 
the unhappy Armenians seem as if they 
would have tested the genius of the very 
devils from he 
England rather than among the rulers of 


Wh e, 
great 
direction of demo- 


would be 


Kaiser is a surviving type. 
Temps 


revolution in 





as tne¢ explains, a 


} } 
no ica the 


cracy has occurred in Japan, it 











erroneous to infer that Japan broken 
with her past There are in the new minis 
try men of the clans, like the new war 
t ster. On the other hand, the new For 
eign Minister, Viscount Uchida, is very mod 
ern in his outlook upon pol tics, an 1 his ex 


+ 


perience with western ways is wide There 
i stalwart clansman at the head of the 








amamoto holds another im 


ey 





portant post he severity with which the 
Socialists have been proscribed may be re 
laxed owing to the belief of Mr. Hara that 
+} y not reallv opr d to the monarchy 
The new Prime Minister, being now the 
off chief of the Se 1 kai, his more 
r attitude to the press is having its 

1 WwW rd, as the Debats 

enjoys her first genuine 





government 


drastic than a Europear 





a great revolu 1 to the 

s the ersential thing 
Or ( the first me ires f th Har 
ministr f the European press be well ir 
rmed, ma have to do with the iffrage 
In spite of the political activity of the 


observed by the Matin, the 
people car not be said to enjoy democracy 
at all. The number of ] 
amounting perhaps t 
sixty million in 
‘ty qualification for 
removed in part or at any rate the rel 
of the suffrage to taxes will be mod 
Liberal as they may deem themselves, th: 
parties do not actually represent the mass« 
of the people. Out of this circumstance: 
springs the peculiarity of Japanese politics 
th that in an election the goverr 
carries all before it. Many voters deem 
ta ort of patriotic duty to cast their 
ballots in favor of the clan in office “T an 
the nation of the Emperor's 

party,” as one capitalist put it to a French 


“Hence I al 


voters 1s timited, 


ng iabitants rhe 


he suffrage may be 

















e fact 


ment 





pul ( ways vote on 
t} side of the government, since it is 

I ror who chooses the government.” 

conside Yr: tion was made mu¢ h of at the i 
ference of Elder Statesmen which preceded 
the formation of the Hara ministry Prine 
Yamagata contended, as one version of the 
crisis runs, that it is not the business of 


Japanese parties to control the government, 


but of the government to control the parties 
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very day your 
complexion pays toll to wind and dirt 








RUT WITH THESE TWO CREAMS YOU CAN KEEP IT RADIANTLY LOVELY 


HE rough, cold winds chap 

and roughen the skin; dry 

heated air draws and 
parches it. These take daily toll 
of the complexion. 

You can protect your complex- 
ion from the wear and tear of 
winter—can prevent that tired, 
drawn look from appearing in 
your face, by giving your skin the 
care it needs. 


Every normal skin needs two 
entirely different creams 

It constantly needs a greaseless cream 
to refresh, soften and keep it elastic, 
and at night it needs an oil cream for 
cleansing and massage. 

Try these two creams on your own 
skin and see how different they are. 

When you dress, rub a little Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream lightly over your face 
and neck before powdering. See how 
gladly the nores absorb it—your com- 
plexion becomes soft, healthfully rosy 


TRY BOTH CREAMS FREE 





r 


and refreshed. The cream completely 
disappears, leaving the skin soft, smooth 
and free from any “shiny” look. 

This fragrant, dewy cream contains a 
skin-softening ingredient of great value 
—that one which skin specialists recog- 
nize as most efficient in keeping the 
skin supple, for giving it the trans- 
parent freshness every one admires. 


For cleansing and massage you 
need an oil cream 


Pond’s Cold Cream is an oil cream. 

Much of the value of a cleansing 
and massage cream depends on its con- 
sistency. Unless it is easy to work into 
the pores it does not thoroughly benefit 
the skin. The moment you use Pond’s 
Cold Cream, you will exclaim at its de- 
lightful softness and smoothness. 

Do not expect one cream to accomplish 
the gratifying results you can attain by 
the use of these two entirely different 
creams. Neither cream will cause the 
growth of hair—both are obtainable at 
drug department stores. 
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Tear out and mail the coupon befo 
t the } ut nd get sample tut 
of P is Va am and Tf | 
Cold Cream P RE E. Or send le and 
we will send each cream POND’S EXTRACT CO 
large enough t 4" weeks. Send t 146-N Br 
day Address Pond's . xtract Co., 146-N 
Brock Avenue, Toronto, Canda 
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MADE IN CANADA 
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Sal ae 


Ok ut ee 


‘ * 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED 
ae Oe Oe TO THE | 2 ©) 1 a ZN 


° 180 pages of the latest information on the culinary art. Mailed postpaid to any address for 20 cents. 
The Purity Flour Cook Book Send for it to-day. Western Canada Flour Mills Company, Limited, Head Office. Secnaadve 
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How China Was 
Brought In 


T) Incide St ry OF Events That Led to 


De ( laration of War 


¥ OCCASIONED more or less surp 

when China came into the war on the 
side of the Allies. The declaration was 
decided upon, however, only after an inte? 


ng struggle between the leaders of China 
and the story of what went on behind th: 
scenes, told for the first time by Rober: 
Machray in The Fortnightly, is most inter- 
esting: 


The idea of drawing China into the war 
was first broached by Great Britair n 
1915, when Yuan Shih-kai was still su 
preme, but was not persevered with be 


cause of Japanese opposition. However that 
may | Tuan Chi-jui, Premier of China ir 
February, 1917, had for some time been 


favor of siding with the Allies, but 


ay poe, 


question of doing anything definite as 
gainst Germany was not seriously consid 
by China until the commencement of 


it month, when President Wilson severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany becaus: 
her announcement of unrestricted sub 








marine warfare, and invited the other neu 
trals to act in a similar manner Among 
se was China, but at first she hesitated 
accept the invitation. She, however, did 
reply to the German Note lenouncing 
U-boat compaign by making an energetic 
protest, and by stating tnat if the prot: 
wel disregarded she would break off r 
lations In her answer to this Germany 
erted that she was driven by necessity 
Var on r itral sh ps, but prom d 
dequate measures for safeguarding ( nese 
4 s Germ trigrue 
\ Pek ng ar ! gno T 
find n the dissensions of fac ns I 
lividual jealousies a congenial field 
for its unscrupulous and subterranean met 
Tuan was anxious to press on, but 
Li, the President, opposed taking further 
‘tion on the plea taat the decision rested 
he Parliament. The Allied Mir rs 
Peking at the end of February int ted 
it if China severed diplomatic relations 
with Germany their Governments would 
consider favorably the suspension of 


Boxer Indemnity payments and a revision 


riff, measures which, admitt y, 

vsuld give much financial relief to the 
country On March 2nd Tuan, backed by 
Cabinet and the military and other 
eaders, resolved to break off relations and 
nstruct the Provincial authorities to 


effect I refus 


sl ed to sign the i 
structions, and Tuan resigned, whereupon 
President gave way, and Tuan, resum 
ng office, laid the question before Parlia 
ment, where he carried his point. On March 
14th China definitely severed relations with 
Germany. Having gained tais much Tuar 
nd his party next sought to bring China 
to declare war on Germany. In Apr 
Tuchur n Peking voted for an immediate 
leclaration, as did the Cabinet. Opposition 
developed in Parliament, not in reality to 
or practically all China, 
North and South, realized the good results 
would accrue from it--but to Tuan 
personally and his friends, whose power 
would be immensely increased thereby. A 
truggle followed which lasted for months, 
1 included tae dismissal of Tuan by Li, 
he dissolution of Parliament by the Tuch- 
ins, the resignation of Li, the abortive res- 
toration of the Manchu dynasty in the boy 
Emperor, Hsuan Tung. and the accession 


declaratior t 





to tl Presidency of Feng Kuochang, who 
id been Vice-President under Li. 


The immediate result of the failure of tae 
attempt to restore the Manchu Monarchy 
was the formation of a strong Cabinet under 
Tuan, who became Premier under Feng, 
the new President. Thai Feng should co- 
operate with Tuan, as he had agreed to do, 
was a blow to the South, but it was a good 
thing for the Allies, as it made certain 
of China’s entry into the war on their side. 
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Herés What im Drinking, 


ae you noticed 
how many people 
nowadays drink Postum 
instead of tea or coffee? 











However much one may_ | 
like this orthat beverage | 
| it is an unmistakable fact 
'that tea and coffee do 
prove harmful. Theirun- | 
fortunate influence upon | 
the nerves, as shown by 
wakefulness, headaches, 
and so on, make them 
undesirable for many. 


POSTUM | 


meets such situations ex- | 
actly, for it provides an 
invigorating table drink || 
much like superior col- |} 
fee in flavor, but as it is | 
made from cereals and a 
small portion of whole- 
some molasses, it neve 
produces the ill effects 
that often result from 
tea or coffee drinking. 


“There's a Reason” 
for POSTUM 


1 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY IN OFFICE, FACTORY OR STORE 


The Acme The Acme Ne. a oe fills a 


No. 1 , 









need for he: Work and 


gs ipies of carpets, hosiery, 
Binder _ underwear, silk, lace, et Holds 100 
es. Won’t clog or buck Acme No. 1 
s the work more quickly and easily Cuts 
down expenses, saves n und money Very 


Simple and Durable 

There’s an Acme Stapling Machine for every require- 
ment. Write for our booklet “A” and see the many 
uses the “Acme” can be put to. Special machine—made 
for peculiar needs. 

The Acme Staple Co., Ltd. - Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 
Ernest J. Scott & Co. - 59 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 
Process Typewriter Supply Co., Ltd. - London, England. 








HALIFAX, ST. JOHN’S, NFLD., SHERBROOKE, ST. JOHN, N.B., SYDNEY 


F.B. McCURDY & CO. 


134 ST. JAMES STREET - - MONTREAL, CANADA 
Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES. STOCKS CARRIED ON MARGIN 
Direct Private Wire Connections With All Offices and With Laidlaw & Co., New York 
MAIN 7140, 7141, 7142. 
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, STI O\qerare ees 
» THIS CHRISTMAS -<~-* 
f ' 
be 
Bes X oak eos Mia zi z ; 
When cloud-banks blot the sky dull grey, or whistling winds make 
outdoors disagreeable, how cheery and exhilarating are bright 
lights and sparkling fires! 
And in these soul-trying days, how welcome is the cheery brightness— 
the soothing caress—the soul-satisfying message—of the music you love. 
So this Christmas you need music more than ever—good music, that 
brings the spirit of Christmas to everyone, young and old. Such is the 
music of 
“THE PHONOGRAPH WITH A SOUL” 
This wonderful instrument brings the beautiful world of music into your home—RE- 
CREATIONS of the art of the world’s greatest artists. The New Edison does not 
merely imitate—it actually RE-CREATES with such fidelity that the human ear cannot 
distinguish between the living artist and The New Edison. 
The true spirit of Christmas lies in the soul of The New Edison. Let it sing its mes- t 
sage of hope and faith and love in your home this year. 
May we send you a complimentary copy of our musical magazine “Along Broadway?” 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC.., ° - - ORANGE, N.J. 









































IIRST’ 
PAIN EXTERMINATOR 


HAVE-A BOTTLE READY WHEN NEEDED — and stop‘ the Pain! 


When you have an attack of rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, or get a lame back, swollen joints, or asprain— you don’t need to 
suffer. Get the bottle of Hirst's Pain Exterminator and use it according to directions,in circular. It stops the pain quickly. 
Buy a bottle and be ready Equally effective for relieving earache, toothache, sore throat and other painful ailments. For 40 years 
it has been a family friend. 35c a bottle—all dealers—or write us. HIRST REMEDY COMPANY, HAMILTON, CANADA 
Also makers of HIRST’S Family Salve (50c), and HIRST’S Pectoral Syrup‘of Horehound and Elecampane (35c), for coughs and colds, 


— | 
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Eliminating the Knite 
Surgery in The War Has Advanced Be- 
yond Need for Amputation 


Steam war has created miracles in the ad- 

vancement of medicine and surgery. So 
mproved has been the whole system of 
repairing the wreckage of war that the per 
centage of recoveries from wounds has been 
enormously increased over the records of 
previous wars. In the matter of amputa- 
tions alone it is found that out of ten cases 
where amputation would have been deemed 
necessary before, the limbs are saved in 
nine cases Writing in Pearson's, Woods 
Hutchinson, A.M., M.D., explains how this 
miracle has been wrought: 


Twenty years ago, yes, five, amputation 
was a matter of course for. shattering 
wounds of the arm or leg in field hospitals. 
To-day it is a matter of last and most re- 
luctant resort after everything else has 
been tried, and a stump, no matter how 
sound and well-shaped, calls for an explana- 
tion and puts the surgeon on the defensive. 
One American surgeon in France, in charge 
of a hospital specially devoted to fractures 
has a record of a thousand successive cases 
of badly shattered arms and legs, with only 
four amputations! 

The bone may be smashed into a dozen 
pieces, the muscles be a mass of pulp, the 
arteries badly torn, so that the saving of the 
limb, according to former standard would 
be utterly hopel le but modern surgery 
knows how to de af Ww vith and master all these 


condit 





ons, except in the most desperate 
eases. The fearfully damaged limb is slung 
ind suspended from a frame built up over 
the bed, a sort of skeleton cradle, which 








keeps limb perfectly and painlessly at 
rest whi permitting the patient to turr 





and move him 
even sit up, without movi 
ends of the bone. 


in bed, and 
ig the fractured 


Under ether the splintered and shattered 
fraxsments of bone are drawn and mani- 
pulated into good position with the aid of 
the X-ray, and then held there by the ten- 
sion of rings or the pull of weights over 
ad‘ustable pulleys, so that splints and tight 
bandages are unnecessary and the wound 
can be got at and dressed easily from all 
sides of the limb. Then the damaged parts 
of the muscles are carefully cut away and 
the ends stitched orton a ly together. The 
smaller damaged arteries are tied, and if 
the great main artery of the limb is torn 
vr even cut across its walls can be brought 
together and stitched with fine catgut as 
neatly and closely as a tailor will mend a 
rent in a coat. 





Even in such desperate conditions as the 
destruction of an inch or more of the great 
main artery, a carefully sterilized tube is 
slipped into the upper and lower ends and 
tied in to bridge the gap between them for 
i few days, until circulation can be estab- 
lished through some of the smaller side 
branches above and below the wound, when 
t is removed and the artery tied. 

The net result of all this patient and 
laborious and painstaking skill is that out 
of ten arms or legs which would have been 
considered hopelessly doomed to amputation 
twenty years ago, nine are now saved. A 
le weaker or stiffer, or an inch or so 
shorter, perhaps, but far superior to any 


li+¢ 





wooden or leather or steel and cork, or other 
irtificial limb ever invented. These fracture 
frames set up over the beds ars strong 
nough to support and sling up not merely 
in arm or a leg, but the whole body as well 
when necessary, as in wounds in the back 
and hips; and so perfect is the control of 
the position of the limb by their pulleys 
and cords, that even a badly shattered frac- 
ture of the thigh may be healed with a 
straight limb and little shortening, in some 
cases actually none at all. 
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Quality Comes To 


Breakfast 


When the Red and White Tube, containing 
Robin Hood Oats, comes to your home you are 
going to find out just how good porridge can 
be. 

For these are “quality oats’—gathered where 
grown, in the heart of Canada’s granary—and se- 
lected, rolled and pan-dried in the model mills of 
the Dominion. 

There’s a flavor—a tastiness—-an appetizing satis- 
faction—to Robin Hood Porridge Oats, that you 
will want to enjoy every time you have porridge 
for breakfast. 

Your grocer has ‘Robin Hood’’—get a tube to-day 
for breakfast to-morrow. 


Have You Ever Baked ‘** Oatmea/ Scones’’? 


They are a delicious ‘““munch’’—very inexpensive—easily made 
—and everybody likes them. Here’s a good recipe: 


‘ ae 1 cup cold porridge (stiff) 
a . — l cup | ing water 
iblespoon fat 





teaspoon baking powder or 
14 teaspoonful soda 
] teaspoon corn syrup 

teaspoon salt 
Mix sod: boilin water and fat. Mix all. 
urn on board. Mould flat; cut %-inch thick, 
and bake on griddle. 


Robin Hood Mills 


Moose Jaw Calgary Montreal 
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; ° | New Star Fades Away 
The Busy Man S Friend Heavenly Body Recently Discussed Is 


Already Losing Brilliance 








New patent filing method 








that places everything at the A SHORT time ago the interesting news 
finger-tip. 4 was given of the discovery of a new 
. ‘ . | star of the first magnitude. It was called 
For every business office. Nova Aquila and much discussion centered 


For school teachers. around it. Now its brilliance is fading out 
. ? and the scientific world is puzzled to find an 
For anyone who may have import- 
ant papers or correspondence which 
they would like to keep at home 
or in their office in a systematic, 
convenient place, made for the pur- 


explanation. In discussing the sudden flash 
and equally sudden decline of the new star, 
Dr. C. S. Brainin says in the Monthly Eve 
ing Sky Map: 





pane. “Our new star is the brightest since 
Made from selected quartered oak and fuily | Kepler’s Nova in Ophiuchus, which appeared 
guaranteed. | in 1604 and which was observed to be as bright 
Price, $1200. With four sets of alpha- | as Jupiter. The most brilliant temporary star 
betical, $14.40. on record is Tycho Brahe’s Nova, which ap 


peared in the constellation of Cassiopeia ir 
1572 and was said to have been as bright as 
Each drawer will hold 30 folders contain- Venus and visible for a time by daylight 
ing upwards of 1,000 sheets of paper. One of the most rapid changes in brilliancy re 
corded was that of a star which appeared ir 


\ 


ili : the group Cygnus in November, 1876. This 
The Orillia Furniture Co., Ltd. star increased in brightness from practical ir 
Manufacturers ORILLIA, ONTARIO visibility to a second magnitude in less thar 
four hours. It remained so for several days 
only and then gradually sank to the fifteent! 
magnitude. The number of novac recorded is 


Size—13” high, 16” wide, 19” deep. 





Orders from Toronto and surrounding district to 
be sent to A. S. Hustwitt Co., 42 Adelaide St. W., 





Toronto. naturally very small, and most of these wers 
too faint to attract general attention such as 

Jistri s , : 
Distributors for these mentioned above. Up to the time of the 
Elliott Addressing Machines. introduction of photography into astronomy 
Standard Envelope Sealers. only ten cases of temporary stars were re- 
Standard Stamp Affixers corded, and since then about 20 have beer 





added to the t. most of which were not of 


Lightening Letter Openers. . . ta A 
. . ——— remarkable brightness. 














Velour, Sealbrand and Whitedge Carbon Papers. We may as well admit, says Doctor Brainir 
42 Adelaide Street West Office Supplies. that no completely sfactory explanatior 
TORONTO - ONTARIO Write for particulars of any of the above lines. of the sudden rise in ancy of these stars 


and their subsequent fading has been pri 
posed. There are, however, two theories in th 
- field, each of which 


and interesting 


























is exceedingly instructive 





“One is a star-collision theory and th 


























other is akin to the explanation of the sudder 
brilliancy of meteors. The former theory 
requires that two stars pursuing their orbit 






YOUR MONEY— 
HOW TO MAKE IT EARN 


To invest his savings where they will 
be absolutely safe, accessible, and earn 
their right rate of interest, is the desire 


courses through space come either into con 
tact with or very near to one another. If they 
actually were to collide, one can immediately 
understand that a tremendous amount of heat 
would be generated and the starry matter 
raised to an enormously high temperature. If 
they did not actually collide, there still would 





of every investor. be a great gravitational effect of one upon th 
° e r e } other whic} ioeht pre » such ¢ 221] nt 
Time saved is money earned. Nothing other which might pr duce see re = Bu 
shows this so clearly as the fact that— aay wong we ya ee “4 i py 
10 nave collisions ‘ve Ss iten as t e ap 
$100 invested at 514% doubles itself in pearance of the novae. For this hypothesis 
less than 13 vears. to hold we must suppose a very large n be 
$100 saved at 3°% takes 23'4 years to ¢ a st gat Higgs IE 4) sabi iy : ths Bosc trgcin ; 
do the same thing. of dark, 1.e., Invisibie stars, anc nat Is no 

in agreement with other requirements 


STANDARD RELIANCE 5147, MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION DEBENTURES 


are issued in sums ot $100 and upwards tor a fixed 
period to suit your convenience. Interest at 5 


Turning to the second theory, Doctor 
Breinin writes: , 

“When a meteor in its course through space 
suddenly enters the earth’s mosphere the 
friction engendered thereby is so great that 








is payable on the diy it is due. its speed is greatly diminished. The energy 
No trouble, ‘no worry, no inconvenience. Your of motion thus lost is turned into heat energy 
security never fluctuates nd is suflicient to raise the meteoric material 


Not a dollar has ever been lost by an investor in 
these debentures. 

An interesting booklet about ‘“‘PROFITS FROM 
SAVINGS,” will be sent free on request 


Paid up Capital and Surpius Funds - - $3.362,378.63 


to incandescence and to produce its consump- 
tion. We can also picture to ourselves a star 
rushing with great speed through space (the 
un is a star and has a velocity of 12 miles 
per second) and coming suddenly into a region 
of space occupied by attenuated matter of 














= some sort. This might be a dark nebula such 
= A FADE ; , as we believe to produce the starless regions 
mt + of the milky way; or it might be something 

ORTGA ell tele}: AN like a cloud of ‘cosmic dust.” As soon as thi 














rushing star enters this matter its speed is 
slackened and heat energy developed. Among 
the difficulties with this theory are the follow- 
ing: The extremely rapid rise of brilliancy 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


Branch Offices~ 


















































, AYR BROCKVILLE CHATHAM of temporary stars r quires a quick slowing 
i} ELMIRA NEW HAMBURG WOODSTOCK down of the motion, which, in turn, demands 
.° - —— a more dense nebula than is known to exist, 
“gs nl TTT and, secondly, the fact that the star remains 
Noy — its brightest only a very short time re- 


quires a very thin nebula. It may, of course, 


HVMUUL be that one of these theories accounts for 


some of the novae.’ 
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¥ “Why I Chose a Brunswick 
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for our Christmas Gift 


By Burron WYNNE 


OR years my 
phonograph. 


family 


has wanted 
Yet we hesitated. We 


We read and heard of the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction, which included the Ultona and an 
improved amplifier. 


were on the verge of buying often, but 

Ka laasasd y And so we investigated. We were somewhat 
auclayed. skeptical—but we came away as proud owners. 
We love music. And we value the For here, at last, was our ideal instrument—one 


| FEES PETE gr 






rs 
a 


phono- 
a ph for 
the wealth 
of world- 
wide talent 


which played al] one with 


incomparable tone. 
This re- = : a 
marka ble |} an iG KFREN GSES 


instrument 


records at their best, 





c it brings to ended our 
CC the home. search. We 
> found in the 
q But, frank- Brunswick 

= i Me j 

F ly, we wait- Method of 












o~ 


4 
Ve 


NES. 





Round All-Wood Tone Amplifier 

their different 
We felt that sooner « 
graph would overcoming all 
he ities and setting new standards. 


come, 


We never 


would play only its own make of records. 


Each 


catalog contained all our favorites. 


—_—ooe ge 


advantages---never quite 


wr later a better 
the current 


ed during 
the last few 


weighing 
satisfied. 


phono- 


liked the idea of a phonograph which 


No one 
line of 


R e p roduc- 
tion all we 
had_ looked 


PLSD SPN I SIEISE 






Pe NENA AWE Ng 


' | 


simple, con- 

venient all- 

record play- ' 
er, adjust- Tre 
able to any type of record at a turn of a hand. And 
now we buy our records according to artists rather 
than make. Thus we overcome the old-time limita- 
tions. 


pan 


ENDS TS ASISL IETS 


“Ultona” 


I am convinced that the tone of The Brunswick 
is far superior, and due chiefly to the strict obser- 





we 


rE 


years, hear- for and 
ing the dif- more 
j e 
br rere na Ne 
1 | phono- The UI | é 
‘ lex TA PROP POPES, EGS graphs ial tona is a 


‘Kes 





re 


records offered its attractions. vance of acoustic laws. 

i SA Another thing we quarrelled with 7 - ' ‘ 
was tone. We were repelled at the The tone amplifier is built entirely 
strident tones of some. And others of wood, molded so as to give the 

4 seemed to be nearly perfect, but not sound waves full opportunity to de- 
ani velop. No metal isused in this 
| amplifier, so there are no _ stunted, 
I realize that all this sounds like metallic sounds. 
we were too critical and that we set 
gg ourselves above the thousands who My advice to every music lover is 


MESES 


were content with the phonographs 
we hesitated to buy. 


But we wanted to be sure before 
we bought, so as to avoid regrets. 


In our determination to find the 
super-phonograph, we came upon The 


to hear The Brunswick before decid- 
ing. One’s ear immediately appre- 
ciates the difference. And old con- 
ceptions of the phonograph are 
changed. 


Brunswick dealers everywhere are 
delighted to play The New Brunswick 


New Brunswick. It was announced . 
as something different, something for you and to explain its better- 


advanced. 


THE MUSICAL 


MERCHANDISE 





ments. 


SALES COMPANY 





SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS, EXCELSIOR LIFE BUILDING, TORONTO, CANADA 
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This Book 


- to-day - 
TS FREE 


HY should yow transfer your papers and records at the end of 


the year? 


In the first place, to relieve your congested tiles of the year’s accumu- 


lation of papers. For they 


o become congested, and your filing cler 


handles the work) doesn’t like the patience-trying job ot hunting up papers in an over- 


filled and unwieldy fle. 


And another good reason why 
you should transfer ata stated time—at 
the end of the year preferably, is to pre- 
order in the files—to keep your 
papers and records of a certain period in 
a certain place so you can put your hands 
on the paper you want just when you 
want tt. 


serve 


How to 


which 
just how you ca 


And here’s the book 
Re« 
inguage 


the easiest and 


Transfer Papers and ords 


in simple, direct | 
do this in 1 


] 
tells 


it’s a text-book. With the aid 
of graphic illustrations and understandable 
Filing I 


Hamilton 


ipm 


k (or whoever 

Ask her if she's ey er experienced it, and what it’s like 
charts it exp] tl litt nt ways of tra ferring 
rious kinds of paper nd records in every kind 


of busines 


Every Office Manager, every man and 
woman in charge of a f g department should 
have COPS Execut ind other aepartinent 


i 
heads should lso see tl it filn clerk « a 
stenographers in char 


with a ¢ 


A post-card request will 


bring it to you 
) | 


once 


at 


mereiy write your ine ma 
address on the n irgin of this ad , tear it out ar | 
1cOpV W goto you in the next mail. I} 
of course, doc *t put you under at obligation 
in the least. 
THE Orrice Speciarry Merc. Co., Limirep 
Home Office NEWMARKEI Canada 
t Stores at 





THE-INK-FOR-ALL: PEOPLES | 


rom Your Retailer or 
Send for Samples — 


Sample 
@t Blue Black & 42 Pin 


t Blue Black 
1°99 


29° 


t Red 
2 Qts.Blue Black & 1Qt. Red 3 





ROYAL INK COMPANY 
li COLBORNE ST. TORONTO CANADA 
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Millions May Starve 
Russia's Food Supply is Absolutely In- 


adequate 


TT is now quite apparent that Russia is 


doomed to witness this winter the’ final 


of Bol National 


faces the Russians as a result of the chaos 


Oo 


fruits shevism. starvation 


which the Lenin administration has created. 
Thousands, perhaps millions, will die of lack 
of food before anything can be done to 
remedy the situation 4 whole nation can- 
not lay down its tools and go in for an 
yrgy of destruction without suffering tl n- 
evitable consequences Charles Johnston 
outiines the dread situation in the North 


Review: 


{merican 





By their own confession the Bolsheviki 
ire forced “to organ famine,” but, as al- 
ways, along demagogic lines: denunciation of 
the bourgeois hiding behind his hoards, fruit- 
less house-to-house searches, Red Guard for- 
1ys into the villages, where the peasants 


bury the last remnant of their food More 


the 


butcheries, more lynchings. In vain is 
capit soaked with blood and riddled with 
lead: bread is not to be had and a small 








loaf brings thirty rubles; deaths from ty- 
phoid reach sixty per cent.; in hospitals 
without proper food, without medicines, 
without soap, the sick die in swarms; cases 
of strange paralysis, due to malnutrition, 
ravage the population; along once m i 
ficent Nevsky Prospect, when a horse 
dying of starvation, the people rus} 
ward to try to snatch a fragment of its 
leathery flesh from the street curs 

Isolated from the outer world, cut off 


from its centres of supplies, without trade, 
without communications, th ] 


, 30) } 
le ¢ ta - ik 
feed 


"ap 


+ 





leath approac 





g ng, as < . 
tissues. Everything is being sold. 
deals, trades recalling the ghet 

VI 1 of economic life. The 
use-market” swarms with a 
heterogeneous mob, which jostles together 

n a chaos of cries, quarrels and oaths 


if i bf 
Reduced officers, shabby official former 





Court dignitaries timid y < ffer the last of 
their possessions But the soldier’s cloak 
dominates, the army has been metamor- 
phos nto a squirming mass of worm-eaten 
hawkers ommissionaires ready for any 
dirty work. It is here, in the “louse-market,” 
n the presence of these soldiers who brawl 
ind gesticulate against a _ leprous back- 
ground of filthy shops, among putrid ex- 
halations, clammy rags, the sordid merchan- 


dise of the market-stalls, that one experi- 


ences a gnawing at the heart, the feeling 
f a destruction well-nigh irreparable 


mother 
motherland? 


s tor 


his 
hi 


soldier offers 
already sold 


drunken 


sale. 


he not 


.9 3 
nterpreted by the plebs, Lenin’s popular- 
ized Marxism transforms Petrograd, at 
lightfall, into a cut-throat city, where the 
appearance of a round hat is enough to 
| draw a fusillade of rifle-fire. Furtive sha- 
dows glide through the dusk, along the de- 
serted streets, watching each other with 
eyes of terror, shrinking against the walls 
to escape the armed groups that pass with 


the ciatte I boots. Under the wan 
light of the street lamps, you see perpetually 


marked out the same snub-nosed mujik faces, 


r of heavy 





the red topknots on their caps, the rifles 
across their shoulders. Apaches, drawn by 
the scent of social prey, Bolshevik janissaries, 
ir? g out tl high commands of Smolny; 
fraternally united, with cigarettes in their 
mouths, heir eyes ilt with greed, ney ire 
going to “work,” to “expropriate the expro 
priators,”’ according to Lenin’s formula, and 
to “consolidate the revolution” by assassin- 
ation 


And, the moment we consider the question 
of aid, of the 


reconstruction, let us say, of 
Russia’s agriculture, we are forced to face 
the fact that no efforts we may make can 
possibly bear a harvest, in the literal sense, 
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alton Adding - Calculating Machines 
are Increasing the ‘Efficiency of the Nation 


The DALTON 10-Key Adding-Calculating Machine meets the present-day 
shortage of labor by converting beginners in business into efficient work- 
ers through the simplicity of its mechanical service. It serves in the 
following ways: 


1—A simple keyboard—only 10 keys 5—A machine which adds, subtracts, 
enabling anyone to start using the multiplies, divides, adds two totals 
machine at once, at once, makes out statements, 

2—Elimination of hand and eye mo- tabulates, ete. 
tions in selections of columns to 
start a figure item—The DALTON 6—Its simplicity and greater speed 
puts each figure item into its makes it the ideal equipment where 
proper column automatically. a single machine is provided for de- 

3—Providing a keyboard operable by partment use. Its all-round ability 
The Story As Told By Users touch method—enabling the oper- fits it for use throughout all de- 
‘ ator to put figures into the machine partments of any business. 

moa eg bee i without looking at the keys—mak- 

Mlether Co., Cleveland, caper ing the DALTON the fastest of all 7—The keyboard arrangement de- 
Z adding-listing machines. creases the possibility of error in 
using te DALTON Adding x 4—Giving the beginner a machine on handling figures. 
chine, getting new equipment which calculating, for example, 
as the need arose, until now we multiplication—is as easy as addi- 8—A machine fitted to every line of 
ect i Og age ag tion. The double service of the business and which pays for itself 
variable satisfaction. cipher (0) key accomplishes this. out of what it saves. 
“We check payrolls, trial and 
sash unianece, somes: Sestings on Write for descriptive circular 
canceled payroll] checks for the : - > ae : 
month, with an accuracy that The U.S. Government has ever 2500 DALTONS in use here and abroad. The U.S. Steel Corporation 
requires no rechecking. DAL- uses upwards of 250, the Pennsylvania R.R. over 200, the American Radiator Co. over 75. Phone the 
TONS are used in separate de- DALTON Agent for demonstration or write for descriptive circular to-day. 
partments by any and every- 












TorontojSales Agents 


UNITED TYPEWRITER CO., 135 Victoria St. 


body—a beginner can do almost 
as fast work as an old hand, on 
the simple 10 keyboard, while 


errors are practically impossible 


even for a After a little 

pract an operator can use the Main Office and Fodue, fi aieie tite 
touec! tem exc. usively 

“Just had a call from one of our 

dock ‘another clerk or another ADDIN¢ : AND 
DALTON’. and I've ordered an- 


machine.”” 


CALCULATING MACHINE 
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Buy Vires by the Mile— 


Any man will admit that 9 eggs 
at 45 cents are higher-priced 
than 12 eggs at 55 cents. 


Yet, because the first cost is 
lower, many dealers offer tires 
that render only 7/0 per cent. or 
80 per cent. of the service that 
good tires render. 


That’s not economy. It comes 
pretty close to criminal negli- 
cence in wasting labor and ma- 
Tires should be judged 
by the cost-per-mile. 


terial. 


Building tires is a complicated 
job. A multitude of raw mate- 
rials must be judged. To make 
good tires, expensive machin- 
ery must be used. A vast num- 
ber of skilled men must be em- 


ployed. Big investment and 
experienced organizatien are 
necessary to do these things. 
And without these resources, 
tire quality must suffer. 


That Goodyear does consis- 
tently produce good tires is 
proved by Goodyear sales. 
Moto.ists buy more Goodyear 
Tires than any other brand in 
the world. 


We could easily make less-cost- 
ly and therefore lower-priced 
tires with smooth or rough 
treads. But you would miss the 
lower cost-per-mile and satis- 
faction which those motorists 
now enjoy who have made 
Goodyear the best-selling tire 
in the world. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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See eee ee ee ee ee 
FROM KITCHEN TO ATTIC 


There is not a room in your home but 
will be brighter and cheerier for a touch 
of Jamieson Crown and Anchor Paints. 
There are “Crown and Anchor” Paints 
and Varnishes for every painting need— 
for the many touching-up jobs about the 
house, or for the painting or repainting 
of the entire building, outside or inside. 


You Will Want Your Home 
Cheery for Christmas 


You can work a transformation, you can make 
your home the cheerful, inviting place it should 
be; floors. walls and woodwork can be quickly 
and easily beautified by the use of Jamieson Pure 
Paints and Varnishes. The quality of Jamieson’s 
is such that anyone can apply it with excellent 
results. 





Easily applied. Ask your dealer 


Ready for use, 
Indoors and out. 


for Jamieson’s 
Crown and An- 
thor Brand Paints 








R. C. Jamieson & Company, Ltd. 


Calgary MONTREAL Vancouver 
Owning and Operating’ P. D. Dods & Co., Limited 


RF. 
































~ iy [A Welcome Kmas Gift 
e wore \X ) a for any member Live 
of the t Notes 
buy aRING on, MM ek er'| Sais 
| is after leisurely selection | 
and careful comparison in 
POSI 
the renee of E aces Home. PAID 
THE RING BOOK \ it i, de- 
natural Sparkle, Colours, and Beauty. ” Vou can select ROBINSON REMINDER 
actual Ki Eve n Active Service find buying each memo separate 
vt ‘ b ' ife and easy 
a aus nhc: Tear out when attended to 
Saaviteal S Seentaht's uneonditiona! approva If, Nothing in book bu data ready for instar 
+} f receipt, vou wish to change your mind, efe N searching through let I 
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before the summer and autumn of 1919. The 
question is, what will nappen in Russia, 
and to Russia, in the intervening months? 
The Germans, as we know, found hardly 
any grain. In the Spring of 1917, in the 
first ecstasies of the revolution, none of the 
mujiks thought of working, of planting pro- 
saic wheat or rye: and, of the slender crops 
that were planted, for the most part by the 
larger owners of land, who were both more 
intelligent and more skillful, very much was 
destroyed in wanton frenzy by the peasants 
when, in the name of the revolution, they 
sacked the homes of the larger land-owners, 
and cut the owners’ throats. In the mean- 
time, since the land question as regards 
themselves was unsettled, the equal division 
of all lands not having been carried out, very 


few peasants were willing to risk the plant- 
ing of crops in the Spring of the present 
year for someone else to reap; with the re- 


sult that, in the months immediately ahead of 
us, and long before any possible work o 
the Russian mission could bear fruit, Rus- 
sia is likely to pass through a famine even 
worse than that which threatens Austria 
and Turkey. 

Well, agricultural Russia knocked out its 
own brains. Besides being criminal, it was 
a foolish thing to do; and widespread star- 
vation, within no long time, seems certain 
to be the penalty. Besides murdering the 
owners of larger estates, the triumphant mu- 
jiks showed their sovereign liberty by burn- 
ing the granaries and smashing the agricul- 
tural machinery, much of it of American 
make, which had been one means of the 
larger landowners’ success. The American 
people is, there fore, invited by Kropotkin, the 
philosophical anarchist, among others, to lend 
agricultural brains to replace the brains that 
Russia once possessed, but has, under the in- 
spiration of Revolutionary Socialism, destroy- 
ed; to restore enormous quantities of grain, 
which the peasants so wantonly burned; to 


replace the agricultural machinery which they 


¢ 


smashed in a frenzy of criminal folly. 

We must not blame the mujik in his ele- 
mental stupidity. All these acts were the 
quite logical outcome of those doctrines of 
Socialism under whose inspiration the Rus 
sian revolution was really carried out, the 
Constitutionalist leaders being merely stalk- 
ing horses and tools of the real revolution- 
ists. The mujik was taught that any man 
who held more land than he did was thereby 
a robber and a criminal, and that he, the mu- 
jik, must “rob the robber.” At the same 
time, the workman was being taught that the 
factory owner, the “bourgeois capitalist,” was 
his deadly enemy, a thief and a robber, and 
that the factory and everything in it was 
really the property of the workman. It is 
almost superfluous to go over these doctrines; 
they have appeared in the platforms of our 
own Socialists for decades; they appear there 
still. But there is this justification for re- 
peating them once more: In Russia, thanks 
to the revolution, they are in full force; 
while in the United States, they are still 
no more than the pious hope of the Socialist 
party, though certain more adventurous Com- 
rades, calling themselves by another name, 
have gone in for “action” along Russian 
lines. 

Unfortunately, the Socialist elixir does 
not seem to have turned all things Russian 
into gold. The workman is not suddenly 
enriched, though the factory-owner is ruin- 
ed In fact, the factory is at a standstill, 
to the large detriment of the machinery, 
ind the workman rejoices in a “no-hour 
day” so far as work goes, or pay either. He, 
too, like the mujik, is facing starvation; 


and we are to try to rehabilitate him also. 








Several articles listed for this issue 
have been held over owing to pre Ssure On 
the reading columns. Arthur Stringer’s 
story of Mary Pickford will be concluded 
in the January issue. Walt Mason’s first 
article has also been held over, but will 
appear in the next number. The January 
issue will be printed in the enlarged size 
with many typographical improvements, 
including a rotogravure section. 
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APPROVED BY THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Mother would like this! 


A Kiddie-Koop acts as a capable nursemaid. 
It’s a gift that’ll be received with gratitude. 

































“Has Practically Lived In It” 


Charlottetown, P.EL.L., 
June 7, 1917 


I might say that I have 
found the Koop all that you 
represented it to be and 
more. It is the most valued 
piece of furniture in the 
house to me. My baby is 
one year and a half old and 
has practically lived in his 
Koop and is a big, strong, 


ictive DOY 


Name on request) 








Its safely screen- 
ed sides protect the 
baby against flies 
and insects; its 
white enameled 
frame is sanitary 
and durable; its 
rubber-tired swivel 
wheels permit it to 
be moved with 
ease. 





11H baby in the Kiddie-Koop, mother 
has peace of mind. For the little 
toddler is safe from the myriad dan- 
gers which beset the unprotected child. 
Comfortable in his safety crib, he plays 
only with the toys you give him, and he is 
always up from the draughty and germy 
floor. Freed from all distracting worries 
and anxieties, mother can now devote her 
whole time and attention to her work. 


The Kiddie-Koop is a dainty bassinet, safety 
crib and play-pen all combined in one article 
for the price of a good crib alone. In appear- 
ance it is quite handsome with its enameled 
frame, well built body and rubber-tired, swivel 
wheels. And, since it is light and folds up 
instantly, it can be taken anywhere. Think 
of the joy such a gift would bring to the heart 
of a tired, worried mother! Imagine the smile 
that would light up her face when she saw it! 
The Kiddie-Koop is not dear, and its cost 
would hardly be noticed if shared by two or 
Folds Instantly : three. Your dealer ought to have the Kiddie- 
Koop in stock, but if he shouldn’t, write to us 
direct; we’ll see to it that you get your Kiddie- 
Koop some time before Christmas. Use this 


coupon nle ase 





ee ee eR ee I ee a ae 
COUPON 
The Lea-Trimble Manufacturing C 
\ 273 King Street W., T 
iD s K V he nar u uidress of the 
K e-Kooy 
| 
y Nan 
‘ 
. .° Adi . 
As a Bassinet : 
P.O I , 
| 
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| f Germans Who 
aie Don’t Use Wood or Coal! Should Suffer 
4 i ae ‘4 Stop Chopping Wood, Carrying Ashes A List of the Criminals Who Should 


5 . . . swer . Th 7 + 4. es. 
Place An “Oliver” Guaranteed Coal Oil vi ealatcsiec smegma 
Burner in Your Range or Furnace 









oo feeling that the leaders of the German 


Empire who instigated the war and then 


More Heat! More Convenient! 











‘ts where « gas is not obtainable and coal is hard conducted it with such ruthlessness should 
get, it ‘ TURNS ON LIEE Gas ye he ge: be punished as criminals is gaining ground 
complete that there i smoke or smell. Un everywhere There is an insistent demand 
like others, not a whole lot of surface open . . A : ; 
ings to fill up with carbon, consequently making that they should be punished according to the 
b let Sc LG Ss - 1 , 
a : siti measure of their crimes, which would mean 
YOU ARE PROTECTED BY OUR hat lar . . ° . + _ 
: > —~ad that large numbers of prominent Germans 
ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE , = tangy sega : 
SENG 2! CEES Be from the Kaiser down would shortly dangle 
ing to mstructions. For a period of one year from the gallows tree. In an article ir 
f n date of sale We agree to make good, by oa P : ‘ 
replacement or repair, any defect m materia) ¢ The Nineteenth Century on “Peace without 
Wauilacture Hot Caused by Misuse, or if neces » . } : 
sais eplace 4 rep ace it with a new burner Amnesties, Francis Gribble recalls the fact 
for which we will imake no charge. that Bismarck considered bringing French 
Three Sizes: leaders to book after the war of 1870. He 
No. 1—Sma!l Heating S.ove, sze for domestic then proceeds to give a list of the chief 
use, Laundry Stoves, etc. ; $18.50 “ 3 “eh : . , 
No. 2—Cook Stove or Range size nee 22.00 offenders after the Kaiser, the Crown Prince 
No. 4—Store, Church, Picture Show, Hot Air and Von Bethmann-Hollweg: 
Furnace er 30.00 . 
Why worry over coal or gas? Order early as orders Von Hindenburg: As commander-in-chief 
are coming fast. Made in Canada. in East Prussia, ordered that bread which had 
been found soaked in paraffin should be given 
i as food to the Russian prisoners Being at 
etroleum Products 0., Dept. M.M., St. Catharines, Ont. Roisel (Somme) on the 10th of March, 1917, 
° gave the order that everything should bs 




















destroyed, burnt, and pillaged in the regions 
which the barbarians were about to evacuate 
Was responsible for the violation of tombs at 


a 
< Carlepont, Candor, and Roiglise in March, 
© Ad sy 1917. 
a 2 it a a i ac Von Mackensen: Responsible for thefts 
i incendiarism, and the execution of notables 
and peasants in Roumania Ordered about 


What are you going to give your wife or (| 1,000 Roumanian children, from ten to 
mother for Christmas? Here’s a sug- 


seventeen years of age, to be shot on the 
ground that they had conspired against him 


parts of 


gestion—make it something that will Stole 10,000,0001. in the occupied 
lighten the burden of housework—and 5 eee 
make that something a 





Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria: Massacred 


; . and hanged civilians in Russian Poland in 

- { 1915. Is responsible for the deportations of 

CADI AC ELECTRIC y : | Lille, Roubaix, and ceoniadnae gonna 
LL VACUUM CLEANER 4 | lished with the help of Von Graevenitz, mili- 


tary governor of Lill Connived at the theft 


The Cadillac is the best machine on the | of money from the deportees 
market, does the most work with the 

least effort, and fasts a lifetime. We 

guarantee satisfaction in every way. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


A Cadillac will be put in your home on 
10 days’ free trial if you wish it, and then, 
if it is satisfactory, you may pay for it 
in easy instalments. Write, phone or call 
for further particulars. 


Clements Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 78 Duchess St., Toronto 






) (ESTABLISHED 1679)” 


The Inhalation Treatment 
for Whooping-Cough, Spas- 
modic, Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Coughs 











FOR PURE, HEALTHFUL INDOOR AIR—USE THE gimp) 


RADIATOR HUMIDIFYING PAN | |: 220058." 


ne - 
t a NEGLECT! 
; : rae . ;EROUS J 
Saves coal—saves your health Fit “7 sae a , 
between radiator and wall. 


1 


Lt) COLD IS A DAN 


NO) FAMILY 





WELERE rHBPRE ARE YOUNG I uk 
Out of sight. Out of the way. The L,I) BE WIDHOt r THIS LAMP 
Just as essential to comfort and health y n 
as is heat itself. I F BOON \ 1 ‘Y 
Used by hundreds of banks, offices, Age cor s I 
factories, hospitals and homes ° I 
y 914 inches + an cert ,c i 
No. 1 </72 incne between ctions. "1 . PROT TON TO 17 , eB 
No. 2 4 inches between sections. { : 1 3 
ig Price $1.75 each. SOLD RY DRUGGISTS. § f DESCRII 
, . : wa KT 
Don’t take our word Mail Orders shipped I . t : OOKLE , ; 
for it. game day as received. PATENTED rritat 
ASK YOUR DPOCTOR . . 


WILSON SPECIALTIES, 69 Bay Street, TORONTO To a, ee 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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yy Y Yyy He caters. Tis are the homes the Columbia Grafonola 


enters. Its gift of beautiful music brings a new and 
different pleasure to every member of the family. 































For the kiddies—their own songs and games, and fairy tales; 
stories of elves and gnomes and four-footed animal friends. For 
mother—the old, sweet songs that mother loves: her favorite opera 
airs sung by great artists. For dad—lively, laughing music that 
makes him forget the day’s work and worries. For big brother and 
sister—-whirlwind waltzes, military one-steps, novelty jazzes; the 
latest hits. 

As a family entertainer, this big, handsome Grafonola is the 
favorite of all home folks, big and little. In your home, too, his 
cheery, melodious voice is surely needed—with its promise of many 
happy musical years to come. 





Ree —— : 
‘ ae att (| 
| fabs 


\ 


Columbia Grafonolas, Standard Models from $30 to $325. 


CQLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, TORONTO 

\ 

fee) os ee “GIA Ga ~=—Os New ~Columbia Records on 
~ = . ; 6 sale the 20th of every month. 


This Columbia Grafo- 

nola looks mighty good 
me Let's go down 
” ana hear it.” 


TI 


TTY 
en 


de even bet- 
‘er than it looka. Can 
you send it home to- 


= | 
VSS ||! 
I} IS ZAS | 
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Rescued from Huns 


to Die of Starvation! || 


Hideous Plight of Belgians | 
Demands Immediate Help 


Peace does not mean Plenty in Stricken Belgium ! 


Germany’s hellish policy has been too thoroughly 
administered for Belgium to be able to feed and 
clothe herself again—at least, until the Government 
has been thoroughly organized on a permanent basis. 


Little children, thousands of them, are hungry for 
a slice of bread, shivering in their worn-out rags. 


YOU can help to feed and clothe them. They 


haven’t a cent to buy even what supplies are available. | 


The destitute Belgians need your help about as 
badly as a human creature could need it. 


| 
HOW TO HELP! | 


All the machinery of the Belgian Relief Fund is at your 
service to convert your contribution in money HERE into 


food and clothing THERE. 

A dollar here and now means LIFE to one of the starving 
subjects of King Albert, but look here..... 

NO ONE will come to you and ASK you for your 
contribution. If you do not voluntarily send it to the Belgian 
Relief Fund, Local Committee, or Headquarters, the oppor- 
tunity is gone, and the Belgian you MIGHT have saved, dies 
of starvation or perishes for lack of clothing or proper 
protection. 

Make cheques payable and send contributions to 


Belgian Kelief Fund 


e 
(Registered under the War Charities Act) 


195 


to your Local Committee, or to 


Ontario Branch---Belgian Relief Fund, 95 King’ Street, Toronto 























FORD CAR 


DE LUXE 
Streamline Hood 


Coversthe Brass Radiator 


Your garage man can supply 
you or write us for circular 


THE BURROWES MFG. CO. - TORONTO 








Men Change Them- 
selves into Hyenas 


British Oyficers Tell of Strange Occur- 
rences in Nigeria. 

VERY strange story is contributed to the 

. Cornhill by Richard Bagot, to the effect 

that in a part of Northern Nigeria, certain 


natives have the power of turning 


of the 1 
themselves into hyenas. It is made up of 


reports from officers of British regiments, 
quartered in that country and, although the 
names of the officers do not all appear in t 
narrative, they were supplied by the author 
o the editor of the magazine Apparently 
therefore, the story has gained a certain 
f credence even among the Europeans 
that country. One of the instances is 
given, as follows: 

I will now quote the testimony of another 
British officer, the late Captain H. H. Shott, 
D.S.0., who was killed at the battle of Mons 
Captain Shott was an intimate friend of the 
official in Northern Nigeria who has been kind 
enough to send me these results of investiga- 
tions into phenomena which can scarcely be 
regarded by thoughtful and unprejudiced per- 
sons aS mere superstitions born of ignorance 
and savagery, whatever may be the eventua 
explanation of them which a more extended 
knowledge of the psychic forces a knowledg: 
as yet in its infancy so far as our Western 
civilization is concerned—-may discover H 
was at Nafada, in the Bauchi Province 
Nigeria, during 1906 and 1907, in charge 
a detachment of troops. He and his soldiers 
occupied native built mud-houses surrounded 
by i low wall about a mile and a half distant 
from the native tow1 For a considerabl 


raided nearly every night by 


1 1e enormous brute which could 
always be distinguished by his tracks, and by 
degrees they lost all their live stock, such. as 
sheep and goats Captain Shott sat up for 
many consecutive nights trying to shoot the 
big hyena, but was never successful. He then 
made a small thorn zareba, tied up a goat ir 
t, and fixed a gun facing tl 


he entrances Eact 
\ took the 
out setting off the gun, by breaking throug! 
the thorn fence instead of coming in throug! 
the opening. At last Captain Shott, noticing 
a weak place in the fence, set the gun to face 
it, but still left the wire attached to the trig 
ger at the usual entrance. That night 

gun was heard to go off, and the report was 
instantly followed by the howl of a hyena 
Accompanied by another European who had 
arrived that day, Captain Shott went out with 
hurricane lamps and found that the hyena 
had tried to force its way through the fence, 
and a large pool of blood showed that he had 
been hard hit. The tracks were those of the 
big leader of the pack. This was in July. The 
ground was very soft from rain, and th 
guinea-corn in the fields between the troops’ 
quarters and the native town was already 
head-high. Captain Shott and Mr. Hastings, 
the other European, could hear the hyena 
moaning in the guinea-corn not far off, and 
followed up the blood and tracks. At one 
point they could hear the hyena apparently 
threshing about on the ground as though in 
great pain, and when they came up they found 
the jaw of the beast lying near a large pool 
of blood. The animal, however, had struggled 
onward, and a little later they came to a path 
leading to the native town where all tracks 
and traces of blood abruptly stopped. After 
searching the bush around for some time they 
returned to their quarters. The next morning 
a deputation of natives came from Nafada to 
see Captain Shott. After the usual formal- 
ities, he asked them why they had come to 
him. They replied that the Galadina of 
Nafada was dead, and that the Captain had 
shot him. The “Galadina” is one of the princi- 
pal personages of a Hausa town, usually the 


night, however, the hyena roat wit 


t 
third in seniority. Captain Shott told them 
not to talk nonsense, and declared that he had 
not shot anyone. “But you did shoot the 
Galadina,” was the reply; “only do not think 
that we mind. In reality we are rather glad, 
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for we all know what the Galadina was.” 
“But why do you say that I shot him?” insisted 
the officer. 

“Well,” they said to him, “last night some 
of us saw the Galadina going out of the town 
after sunset, and one of us asked him where 
he was going. The Galadina said, “I am going 
into the bush.” Now he always used to go 
into the bush about that time. Two hours 
later we heard your gun go off, and some time 
afterwards we saw the Galadina come back. 
His head was all muffled up, and he walked 
like a very sick man. When he got to his 
compound he drove out all his women, and 
this morning when we went to see him and 
to find out what was the matter he was lying 
dead, and his jaw was shot away.” 

Captain Shott subsequently learned that the 
Galadina was considered to be a noted “hyena 
man,” having the power to change himself 
into a particularly large and cunning speci- 
men of the animal. He told his friend (my 
informant) that the above experience had con- 
verted him from being a very sceptical soldier 
into rather more than a half-believer in the 
strange power claimed by certain of the 
natives in those districts. It might, of course, 
easily be argued that the Galadina of Nafada 
had been shot by his own townsmen But 
against this argument the fact must be noted 
that in the northern provinces of Nigeria no 
guns are 


sold 


Now is the time to plan ahead the new heating system for your house. 
next spring, so start getting full particulars now. 


are made in sizes to suit. 
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Strange Adventure of the Dummy-Chucker | 


Continued from page 48 


every month or so. I won’t say she was 
a steamship gambler. I don’t think she 
was. But she made friends—and she 
could play a game of bridge that’d bring 
your back hair up on end. Then she 
worked with a mining share manipulator 
named Andrus. She was wise enough to 
slip from under before he was sent up the 
River. And since then, they tell me, she’s 
been doing a more or less respectable 
game or two with Coke Whelan, the wire- 
tapper. And that, I guess, is about all.” 

“Has she ever been arrested? Would 
they have her picture, for instance, down 
at Headquarters?” 

The man who had grown 
study of crime smiled a little. 

“You can’t arrest a woman until you 
get evidence against her.” 


old in the 


“Yet you’re positive she was involved 
in a number of crooked enterprises?” 
“T never called her a crook,” protested 
my host, with an impersonality that sud- 








denly became as Olympian as it was 
exasperating. “No one ever proved to 
me she was a crook.” 

“Well, I’m going to prove it. And I 
rather imagine I’m going to have her 
arrested. Why,” I demanded, nettled by 
his satiric smile, “you don’t mean to say 
that a woman like that’s immune?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say she was immune, 
exactly. On the other hand, I guess she’s 
helped our people in a case or two, when 
it paid her.” 

“You mean she’s really an informer, 
what they call a welcher?” 

“By no means. She’s just clever, that’s 
all. The only time she ever turned on 
her own people was when they threw 
her down, threw her flat. Then she did 
a bit of secret service work for Wilkie’s 
office in Washington that gave her more 
pull than all your Tammany ‘politics’ 
east of Broadway.” 

“Am I to understand that what you call 


Be your home small or large, King Boilers 
While you sit close to the stove, fire-place or hot air register this winter, think how 


| 
| 
You should put it in | 


comfortable it would be if the room were warm in all parts, near the window, near the reading lamp, near the 


table, everywhere, an even, constant, cozy warmth. 





| fiaaly tell 











house. 
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saving. 
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of the plan of the house and the name of your steamfitter. 
out expense in deciding the size of the boiler ana quantity of radiation you need 
Write for copy of “Comfortable Homes,” our new booklet on heating. 
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We 
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politics and pull, then, will let a woman “You wish to see me?” she said, over her 
rob a man of thirty thousand dollars and coffee-cup. My second quick glance show- 
se ed me that she was eating a breakfast of 


go scot free? 4 . _— 
] ice "é 344 a: “nops ana scramodier 
“My dear fellow, that type of woman iced grapefruit and chops s 


eggs and buttered toast. 


| never robs a man. She doesn’t need to. 

They just blink and hand it over. Then “Very much,” I answered. 

| they think of home and mother, about ten “About what?” she inquired, breaking 

| hours after.” a square of toast. ie 

“But that doesn’t sound quite reason- “About the unfortunate position of a 
able,” I contended. <oung gentleman who has just parted 


The older man looked solemnly at his company with thirty thousand dollars! 
| cigar-end before asking his next question 





“Have you seen her yet?” YHE bent her head, with its loose and 
“No, J haven’t,” I replied as I rose to go. VU heavy coils of dark hair, and glanced 
| “But I intend to.” at my card before she spoke again. 
We moved his heavy shoulder in a quick “And what could I possibly do for 
half-circular forward thrust. It might him?” 
have meant anything. But 1 did not lin- There was something neither soothing 





ger to find out. I was too impressed with nor encouraging in her unruffled calm 
the need of prompt and personal action ness. But I did not intend to be disarmed 


T | | on my part to care much for the advice of | by any theatrical parade of tranquility 
BRANS ON outsiders. “You might,” I suggested, “return the 


thirty thousand.” 


VIOLET-RAY HIGH - FREQUENCY igghg as each wakeful hour went by I There was more languor than active 
fou 


N R found myself possessed of an ever challenge in her glance as she turned and 
E E widening curiosity to see this odd and _ looked at me. 











interesting woman who, as Doyle ex- “And I don’t think I even know who 
a rings the health-giving | pressed it, had retained reputation at the you are,” she murmured. 
: ife-renewing power of expense of character. “But I happen to know just who you 
pay Pa electricity right into your It was extremely early the next morn- are,’’ was my prompt and none too gente 
ae 3 vn hom | ing that I presented myself at Vinnie rejoinder. 
| Brunelle’s apartment-hot: i had not She pushed back her hair—it seemed 


only slept badly; I had also dreamed of very thick and heavy—and laughed a 
myself as a flagellant monk sent across little 
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es — PAIN | scorching sands to beg a barbaric an “Who am I?” she asked, licking the 
ae ‘ | green-eyed Thais to desist from tappin toast-crumbs from her white finger-tips. 
Absolutely . oe | telegraph wires leading into the camp “T’l tell you who you are,” I retorted 
ee ee : sg * a ae of Alexander the Great. with some heat. “You’re a figure-model 
pore gpa apy pain a Th door was duly answered by a maid, that a sculptor named Delisle took to 
and effects a speedy cure | by a surprisingly decorous maid in white Paris. You're the old running-mate of 
Yin cases of Rheumatism | cap and apron. I was conscious of her Adams in the Southern heir case. You're 
!  Lumbago. Deafness, Neu- veiled yet inquisitorial eye resting on my the wife of a Haytian half-caste Jew with 
ritis, Neu Catarrh abashed person for the smallest fraction a Spanish title. You’re the woman who 
Goitre, Headaches, Ner- | of a second. I almost suspected that in worked with Andrus, the wild-cat mine 
vous Diseases, ete | that eye might be detected a trace of some swindler who is now doing time in Sing 
ee ee | thing strangely like contempt. But, a Sing. And just at present you’re the ac 
Relieves iw al! the  ieetine | little to my astonishment, I was admitted complice of a gang headed by a certair 
Rheumatism Physicians, Hospitals and | quite without question. Coke Whelan, a wire-tapper well known 
Sanitariums | “Miss Brunelle is just back from her _ to the police.” 
Tes | morning ride in the Park,” this maid ex Her face showed no anger and no re 
ea IN THE plained. a sentment as I unburdened myself of this 
I entered what was plainly a dining- unsavory pedigree. Her studious eyes, in 
COUNTRY | room, a small but well-lighted chamber. fact, became almost contemplative. 
| Striped awnings still kept the tempered “And supposing that’s all true?” she 
For use where no light- | autumn sun from the opened windows, finally asked. “What of it?” 
& current is available, | where a double row of scarlet geranium- She sat and looked at me, as cool as a 
we supply our Generat- | tops stood nodding in the breeze. At one cucumber. I could no longer deny that 
oe special | end of the table in the centre of the roon as a type she interested me. Her untamed 
Pee ae | sat a woman, eating her breakfast. audacities were something new to my ex 
Cures Nervous She was younger looking, much younge1 perience She seemed still in the feral 


° ° ; wn : 
ee one Give Your Sick looking, than I had thought she would be. state. Her mere presence, as she sat there 
Had she not sat there already inundated in the lucid morning light, exerted over 


Friend One for by the corroding acids of an earlier preju t same spell which keeps children 








me tha 
. dice, I would even have admitted that she rooted before a circus-animal’s cage. 
Christmas % was an extremely beautiful woman. “What of it?” she quietly repeated 

She was in a rose-colored dressing gown “I’m afraid there’s nothing of it,” I 

. What better gift can you which showed a satin-like smoothness of admitted, “except in the one point where 

\ tte By age — skin at the throat and arms. Her eyes, it impinges on my personal interests. I 

‘is health and vigor I could see, were something between a_ intend to get that thirty thousand dollars 
hazel and a green, set wide apart under _ back.” 

Write us direct if there a Pallas Athene brow that might have The resolution of my tone seemed only 

Banishes s mo Bransten agg been called serene, but for some spirit of to amuse her. 

a oe ion at ” - rebellion vaguely refracted from the lower “Do you know this young man who 

annenee a part of the face. The vividness of her lost his money on what he took for a fixed 
we = — = _— = = 7 = — 7 nate — "> 


color, which even the flaming sweep of her race? 


FRE “CHAS. A. BRANSTON CO. rown could not altovether discount, made “T have met him,” I answered, a little 


me think of material buoyancies, of living discomfited at the recollection of how tenu- 














355_Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. flesh and blood and a body freshly bathed. ous that acquaintanceship was 
4 Her gaze was direct, disconcertingly “And have vou known him long?” 
Without any obligation on my part, direct. It even made me question whether I was compelled to confess to the con- 
please send me your book, “Health Rays or not she was reading my thought as I trary. 
and ful! particulars of the Branston Violet- ‘s ; ary 
Ray High-Frequency Generator noted that her hands were large and And you understand the case, through 
white, that her mouth, for all its brooding and through?” 
discontent, was not without humor, and, “T think I do,” was my curt retort. 
Name all a ae ad ait strangely enough, that her fingers, ears, She turned on me quickly, as though 
and throat were without a touch of that about to break into an answering flash of 
Address re stent eee e ee eeeeens iewelry which I had thought peculiar to anger. But on second thoughts she re- 
her kind. mained silent. 
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ie. Grip—Rubber: Ser 


— a Boeckh’s make house- 


soft, firm bristles rub oe — oo -y “ a _ 
the lather well into rushes that sa 


: labor and outwear 
the skin and prepare , 
the old-fashionei va- 
the beard for a clean 


and easy shave riety. Paint brushes 
y . with bristles that do 


‘ ‘ ° . not come out. 
Shaving is simplified 


with a Boeckh Brush. 
No loose bristles to 
bother you—for the 
bristles cannot pos- 
sibly work loose. 


Boeckh’s are the Pre- 
mier Makers of all 
kinds of brushes——a 
brush for every pur- 
pose. 


THE BOECKH COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Everybody enjoys pickles 
when served with Queen 
Quality—they’re so different. 
QUEEN{#QUALITY 
r w= PICKLES 

are made from the _ very 
choicest selected stock, pre 
pared with fins flavored 
hig grade 
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be 
exceptionally f 1 f ur 
UNIVERSAL SAUCE 
Taylor & Pringle Co., Limited 
Owen Sound, Ontario 
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Hear clearly and 
distinctly with a 


LittleGem 
Ear Phone 


You have heard of 
many hearing de- 
vices and most 
probably have tried 
some, Don't be dis- 
couraged for Sci 
ence has at last 
found a way to beip 
you hear clearly 
an’ distinctly. You 
will get the com- 
fort you are long- 
ing for when using 
the Little Gem Ear 
Phone, the smallest 
simplest electrical 
hearing instrument 
The Little Gem 
Ear Phone _ re- 
ceived the GOLD 
MEDAL, highest award for Ear Phones at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915, in 
competition with the world. 


Call for demonstration when in To- 
ronto, or write for booklet which 
explains everything. 
Tell your deaf friends. 
* THE GEM EAR PHONE CO., of Canada 
1402-1403C Royal Bk. Bldg... TORONTO, Ont. 
New York Office, 47 West 34th Street 
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“If life were only as simple as you 
sentimental charity-workers try to make 
it!” she complained, studying me with a 
pitying look which I began most keenly to 
resent. She swept the room with a 
glance of contempt. “If all those hay- 
tossers who come to this town and have 
their money taken away from them were 
only as lamblike as you people imagine 
they are!” 

“Ts this an effort towards the justifica- 
tion of theft?” TI inquired. For the first 
time I saw a touch of deeper color mark 
her cheek. I had been conscious of a cer- 
tain duality in her mental equipment, just 
as I could detect a higher and lower plane 
in her manner of speech. 

“Not at all,” she retorted. “I’m not 
talking of theft. And we may as well 
keep to cases. I don’t think very much is 
ever gained by being impolite, do you?” 

I was compelled to agree with her, 
though I could not shake off the feeling 
that she had in some dim way scored 
against me. And this was the woman I 
had once feared would try to toy with my 
coat-buttons! 

“I’m afraid,” she went on with her 
grave abstraction of tone, “that you’! 
find me very matter-of-fact. A woman 
can’t see as much of the world as I have 
and then—oh, and then beat it back to the 
Elsie Books.” 

I resented the drop to the lower plane, 
as though she had concluded the upper 
one to be incomprehensible to me. 

“Pardon me, madam; it’s not my wind- 
mills I’m trying to be true to; it’s one of 
mv promises.” 

“The promise was a very foolish one,” 
she mildly protested. “Yet for all that,” 
she added, as in after thought, “you’re in- 
telligent. And I like intelligence.” 

Still again her deep and searching eyes 
rested on my face. Her next words seem- 
ed more a soliloquy than a speech. 

“Yet you are doing this just to be true 
to your windmills. You’re doing it out 
of nothing more than blind and Quixotic 
venerosity.” 

The fact that my allusion had not been 
lost on her pleased me a little more I think, 
than did her stare of perplexed commiser- 
ation. 

“Isn’t it odd,” she said, “how we go 
wrong about things, how we jump at con- 
clusions and misjudge people? You think, 
at this very moment, that I’m the one who 
sees crooked, that I’m the one who’s lost 
my perspective on things. And now I’m 
going to do something I hadn’t the remot- 
est intention of doing when you came into 
this room.” 

“And what is that?” 

“I’m going to show you how wrong 
you’ve been, how wrong you are.” 

“In what?” I inquired as she again sat 
in silence before me. 

“In everything,” she finally answered, 
as she rose to her feet. I was at once 
more conscious of her physical appeal, of 
her inalienable bodily buoyancy, as I saw 
her standing there at her full height. The 
deep flow of color in her loosely draped 
gown gave her an almost pontifical state 
liness. Instinctively I rose as she did. 
And I could see by her eyes that the 
courtesy was neither negligible nor dis- 
tasteful to her. She was about to say 
something; then she stopped and looked 
at me for a hesitating moment or two. 


NE would have thought, from the 

solemnity of that stare, that she faced 
the very Rubicon of her life. But a mom- 
ent later she laughed aloud, and with a 
multitudinous rustling of skirts crossed 
the room and opened an inner door. 
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Domestic Help 
Provided 


QO’ ERWORKED mothers have des- 
paired of securing efficient ser- 


vants. Happily there is a solution of 

their problem in the Knechtel Cabi- 

net. Every need is anticipated—it 
minates drudgery. Food and 
tensils are arranged at arm’s 
ngth for maximum efficiency. 





Trade Mark Our illustrated book- 
let “A” tells you 
why leading dealers 


ITCHEN everywhere are 


handling the Knech- 


ABINET tel Cabinet. Write 
for it to-day. 
Registered 
The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co. 


Limited 
HANOVER, CANADA 
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Should Be 
a Worn By 
Ladies 


Constitutionally women are much 
more delicately constructed than 
men, and their bodies being of a 
much finer texture 
are more susceptible 
to weather changes. 
Jaeger Pure Wool 
Underwear affords 
complete protection 
in all weather and 
at all seasons. 





A fully illustrated 
catalogue free on 
application. 

For sale at Jaeger 
stores and agencies 
throughout Canada. 


OR. JAEGER **™"377, Woe!" Co. MITEL 


oronte Montreal Winnina, 
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The Useful Gift 


Ten million men have adopted the Gillette Safety Razor in pre- 
ference to any other razor in the world. 





Men buy the Gillette because they can get a cleaner shave with it, 
because it gives them a more comfortable shave, and because it 
ensures a quicker shave. 


Any one of these would make success certain for the Gillette, but that this famous 
razor can claim all three advantages explains why ten millions of them have been sold. 


The shaving edge is absolutely rigid and free from vibration---hence the velvet 
smoothness of the Gillette shave. 


The thin blade of finest steel perfect hardening and sharpening---there is no finer 
cutting edge made. 


The No Honing---No Stropping feature is achieved by simply changing a blade that 
has become slightly dulled for a new one. 


With a Gillette, shaving becomes a joy instead of a job; a man prefers to shave 
every day and he looks the better for it. 


Every man prefers a gift that is really useful to some pretty but purposeless novelty. 
Particularly in these days, you should confine yourself to Useful Gifts. 


There can be no question, then, that the gift for a man is a Gillette Safety Razor, if 
he doesn't already own one, and a Carton of Gillette Blades, if he has the razor. 


Sold by jewelers, druggist and hardware dealers 
everywhere, at five dollars. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co., of Canada, Limited 
MONTREAL 
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For Husbands and Wives 
By Dr. William J. Robinson 


PARTIAL TABLE OF 
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The Spectre of Too Many Chil- 


ren. 
Will it Lead to Immorality? 
j Is It Injurious? 
It Produces Sterility. 
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$2.00 Value Preventing Birth of Geniuses. 
for $1.00 Venereal Diseases. 
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Infanticide, Abortion, Etc. 
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Every Woman Likes 
Dainty 
Undermuslins | 








You cannot imagine a more acceptab'e 
gift than the dainty underthings we 
are showing in our new catalogue. 
They are exquisitely made from pretty 
Habutai Silks, Kabe or Chin Chin 
{| Crepes, or Bridal Cloth and DALL’S 
REAL LACE—those delightful, won 
| 
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derful. patterns made by deft bands 
across the sea. Each garment breathes 
an air @ charm and elegance that 
|| shows a high regard for woman's taste 
i} and pride. Also, all of those filmy 
patterns shown in DALL'S REAL 
LACE for those women who take de- 
light in beautiful needlework of their 
own. If you love beautiful things sen 1 





us your name today; we'll be glad 
to forward catalogue. 


FREE CATALOGUE 
DALL REAL LACE CO,, 


802 Granville S ., 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Gentlemen, Without obligation on 
my part, please send your catalogue. 
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|| Address 
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Through this door, for a moment or 
two, she completely left my sight. Then 
she returned, holding a cabinet photo- 
graph in her hand. 

“Do you know it?” she quietly asked as 
she passed it over to me. 

It took but a glance to show me that it 
was a picture of the man whose cause I 
was at that moment espousing, the man 
I had followed from the North River pier- 
end the night before. A second glance 
showed me that the photograph had heen 
taken in London; it bore the stamped in- 
scription: “Garet Child, Regent’s Pack, 
N.W.” 

The woman’s sustained attitude of 
anticipation, of expectation unfulfilled, 
puzzled me. I saw nothing remarkable 
about the picture, or her possession of it. 

“This, I believe, is the man you’re try- 
ing to save from the clutches of a wire- 
tapper named Whelan, Coke Whelan, as 
you call him?” 

I acknowledged that it was. 

“Now look at the signature written 
across it,” she prompted. 

I did as she suggested. Inscribed there 
I read: “Sincerely and more, Duncan 
Cory Whelan.” 

“Have I now made the situation com- 
paratively clear to you?” she asked, 
watching my face as I looked from her to 
the photograph and then back at her 
again. 

“T must confess, I don’t quite grasp it,” 
I admitted, thinking at the moment how 
her face in the strong side-light from the 
windows had taken on a quite accidental 
touch of pathos. 

“It’s simply that the man you are try- 
ing to save from Coke Whelan is Coke 
Whelan himself.” 


Ask your 
Storekeeper 


MAGAZIN 
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“That’s impossible!” I replied. 

“It’s not impossible,” she said a little 
wearily, “because the whole thing’s noth- 
ing more than a plant, a frame-up. And 
you may as well know it. It can’t go on. 
The whole thing was a plan to trap you.” 

“A plan to trap me?” 

“Yes, a carefully worked out plan to 
gather you in. And now, you see, the 
machinery is slipping a cog where it 
wasn’t expected to!” 

I stood there incredulous, dazed, trying 
to digest the shock. 

“You mean that the man I met and 
talked to last night is actually an accom- 
p'ive of vours?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “if you care to 
put it that way.” 

“But I can’t believe it. I won’t believe 
it until you bring him here and prove it.” 

She sank into her chair, with a half- 
listless motion for me to be seated. 

“Do you know why he’s called Coke 
Whelan?” she demanded. 

I did not. 

“That, too, you’ve got to know. It’s 
because he’s a heroin and cocaine fiend. 
He’s killing himself with the use of drugs. 
He’s making everything impossible. It’s 
left him irresponsible, as dangerous as 
any lunatic would be at large.” 

“He will be here himself by ten o’clock. 
And if he heard me saying what I am at 
this moment, he would kill me as calmly 
as he'd sit at a café-table and lie to you.” 

“But what’s the good of those lies?” 

“Don’t you suppose he knew you were 
Parley Kempton, that among other things 
you owned a house and a car, that you 
were worth making a try for? Don’t you 
suppose he found all that out before he 
laid his ropes for this wire-tapping story? 
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Fresh, 





( RDINARY milk must often be wasted, be- 
cause it is perishable. 

Surely, you will be interested in milk 
you can keep on your pantry shelves, and use 
as you need it. A safe rich milk that is always 
fresh, always pure—and always ready to use. 

ARNATION MILK comes to you in sealed 
air-tight cans, safe from contamination, 
sweet, fresh, pure. 


It is milk, rich, “‘whole”’ milk—nothing more. 
Carnation Milk is not artificially sweetened. It 
“keeps” perfectly, because it is sterilized. No 
sugar or preservatives are added. And nothing 
but water is taken away. 

It may be used in every way that ordinary 
milk is used. 

But it is richer than ordinary milk for Car- 
nation Milk is evaporated to the consistency of 
cream. 

Its quality may be judged by the fact that it 
“whips” beautifully—(when thoroughly chilled 
of course). 


Carnation Milk 


MADE IN CANADA 
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FREE BOOKLET OF 100 RECIPES 


Let us send you “The Story of Carnation Milk” 
in booklet form. It not only tells how Carna- 
tion Milk is produced, but contains many a fine 
tested recipe to add to your collection. Write to- 
day for a free copy, but mention this paper— 
please. Address Aylmer, Ont. 


rich Milk—that “keeps ’’ for months 


In coffee, tea, cocoa, with cereals or fruit it 
is used undiluted—just as it comes from the can. 


Add an equal quantity of pure water to Car- 
nation Milk and it is a rich, wholesome milk— 
pure and safe for children to drink. 

SED in preparing foods; cooking; creaming 

vegetables, soups, gravies; Carnation Milk 
imparting a creamy richness—without the 
need of adding butter. 

Carnation Milk takes the place in your home 
of cream and milk. Saves the waste of those 
perishable foods. Improves every dish you pre- 
pare with milk. Enables you to have always at 
your command a perfectly safe, rich milk, in 
just the quantity you may need. 


ORDER FROM YOUR GROCER 
REMEMBER—Your grocer is the Carnation Milk man. 
Ask him to send you three or four cans (tall size.) Try 
it and learn for yourself the many conveniences and econ- 
omies of using milk in a safe and absolutely pure form. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY, LIMITED 


Canada Food Board Licenses 
14-96 and 14-97. 


Condenseries at Aylmer and 
Springfield, Ont. 


‘*from 
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— Can't you see the part I was to play, to 
follow his lead and show you how we could 


never wring his money back, but that we 3 
could face the gang with their own fire. 3 
I was to weaken and show you how we ; 


could tap the tapper’s own wire, choose the 
race that promised the best odds, and in 
duce you to plunge against the house or 


what seemed a sure thing?” 


| SAT there doing my best to Fletcherize 
what seemed a remarkably big bite of 


infor mation. : 

“But why are you telling me all this? ¥ 
(Jor I still parried, pushing back from th 
Lyng flattering consciousness that we had a 


secret in common, that I had proved 


worthy an intimacy denied others. 

“Because I’ve just decided it’s the 
easiest way out.” 

“For whom?” 

“For me!’ 

“What made you decide that?” 

“I’ve done a lot of thinking since you 
came into this room. And for a long time 
I’ve been doing a lot of thinking. I don’t 
do things Coke Whelan’s way. I took 
pity on him, once. But I’m getting tired 
of trying to keep him up when he insists 
on dropping lower, lower and lower every 
day. Don’t imagine, because you’ve got 
certain ideas of me and my life, that I 
haven’t common sense, that I can’t see 
what this other sort of thing leads to. 
I’ve seen too many of them, and how they 
all ended. I may have been mixed up 
with some strange company in my day, 
but I want you to know that I’ve kept my 
hands clean!” 

She stopped suddeniy and the color 
ebbed out of her face. Then I saw her i 
slowly rise to her feet and look undecided i 
ly about the four corners of the room. 

Then she turned to me. Her e yes see ed 
ridiculously terrified. 

“He's come!” she sa id, i! 
than a whisper. ‘‘He’s here now Y 
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1. door opened before I could speak 
But even before the mummy-faced 
man I had left at the cafe-table the night 
=  scay-+e stride into the room, the 
wom — “y me sank back into her 
a eat r face came a change, a 
The art of blending tebacco 3 veil, a qui ckly coerced and LY 
has reached the zenith of lipped blankness that reminded me of « 
perfection in Piccadilly nc oanpovae eins nes he agian en eianees 
Smoking Mixture. ee ee ae 





The change in the bearing and attitude 
of the intruder was equally prompt as 
his startled eyes fell on me calmly seated 
within those four walls. He was not 
as quick as the woman in catching his 
cue. 

I could plainly detect the interrogative 
; look he flashed at her, the look which de 
n manded as plain as words: “What is 
this man doing here?” 
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=—— “This,” said the woman at the truble 
in her most dulcet and equable tones, “is 
the altruistic gentleman who objects to 
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- For Men - - troling.” 
By a William J. Robinson Iiere, I saw, was histrionism without a 
flaw. Her fellow-actor, I could also see 
Sex Knowledge Every Young Man was taking more time to adjust himself 


Should Know. 


Sex Knowledge Every Husband to his role. He was less finished in his 





5 , Yas | gy Bn se ~ . assumption of accusatory indis gnation. But 
oa ‘ Should hag .very Father he aid } Is best to rise to the occasion. 

nh $2.00 Value Sex Diseases — Every Husband ‘I’ve got to get that money back,” he 
ta 44 & 6h’ for $1.00 Should Know. ; cried, leveling a shaking finger at her. 
y Sex T Every Husband Should Know. “And I’m goi : I 


Terms Every I’m going to do it without dragging 
THERMOMETERS [gg pecteera ie ict ee a 
Together with information as to what, when _ sia be into it. 


Tyler /; TT Q : and how to impart sexual knowledge to boys. She walked over to the windows and 
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Day and Night----The World Round 


Quarter of a century ago many a 
watch pocket had to go empty— 
watches were expensive. Then Robt. 
H. Ingersoll made and sold the first 
Ingersoll watch—the Maple Leaf 
model, and reliable time pieces 
came within the reach of everyone. 
Fifty million Ingersoll watches pro- 
duced since then have furnished a 
good time-keeping service to the 
people of every nation, the world 
around. With the introduction of 
the Radiolite—the watch that tells 
time in the dark—this service is 
avaliable both day and night. 

The Ingersoll idea was not only to 


design a reliable watch but to de- 
velop a factory system that produces 
thousands of watches in the shortest 
time and the fewest machine opera- 
tions. In spite of advancing costs 
of material and labor and strenuous 
war conditions the democratic In- 
gersoll still sells for a price that puts 
it within the reach of every inhabi- 
tant of the Dominion. 

Each part is inspected many times 
and every finished movement is 
thoroughly tested before leaving the 
factory—for the Ingersoll standard 
of quality is inflexible and every 
Ingersoll is guaranteed. 


Buy a watch with the name INGERSOLL on the dial 


and you are guaranteed a good time-keeping service. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 





128 Bleury Street, MONTREAL 


Radiolite 








Ingersoll 


Tells Time in the Dark 
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‘Thousands 


Cecilian purchasers en- 
dorse the Concertphone. 
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CECI LIAN 


CONCERTPHONE 


The Aristocrat of the Phonograph World 
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satisfied 


natural tone. 


The Cecilian 


Remarkable in reproduction. 
The Concertphone plays all 
records no matter what make, 
possessing that clear, sweet, 


Concertphone 1s 


equipped with the wonderful ball- 
bearing tone arm. 
patented electric automatic stop. 
The modulating tone control as well 
as the all-wood amplifier. 


The Cecilian 


The Cecilian cabinets are works of 
art, being absolutely up to piano 
standard in every detail. 


Prices $70.00 to $315.00 


Write for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and full description. 


THE CECILIAN COMPANY, LIMITED 


247 Yonge Street, TORONTO 
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MacLean’s Will Appear In 
Enlarged Form Next Month 


Starting with the January issue, Maclean’s will be published in a larger 
form, 11 by 1414 inches, the same size as 7'he Saturday Evening Post. This 
important change has been decided upon in order that a still greater service 
may be rendered the readers of this magazine. The new size will make it 
possible to increase the amount of reading matter in each issue and to 
achieve a more prominent and attractive degree of display. 

To put MacLean’s Magazine out in the new size has involved the purchase of new 
presses, new equipment generally and an expensive new type face. It will mean heavier 
printing bills, but--the best must be given. The publishers of MacLean’s are deter- 
mined to make the magazine still more worthy of the title it has earned, “Canada’s 
National Magazine.” 

In keeping with the typographical improvements, a particularly fine programme of 
editorial features has been secured for the coming vear. MacLean’s will not only be 
bigger, but better than ever. 


Some of the Things Coming in 1919 


Lord Beaverbrook, best known in Canada as Max Agnes C. Laut will continue to write exclusively for 


\itkin has become Minister of Information in the MacLean’s, giving inside information with reference 
British Cabinet and is credited with having been to America’s war work and relations with Canada. 
responsible for the formation of the Lloyd George 


A New Serial will start in February on the con- 
clusion of the delightful story by C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson now running. A definite selection has 
not yet been made but it will be one of three stories, 
all by famous authors. 


Government in 1917. The inside story of these 
events has been written and will appear in Mac- 
Lean’s starting in the January issue. 


Robert W. Service, the famous Canadian poet, has at 
last been commissioned to proceed to the Canadian 


1 . ’ Stories by Famous Writers. Arrangements have bee 
Seont ac on iicink ahasewer. te will act as enecial tories by Famou t rangements ha een 


made for a regular supply of splendid short stories 


representative for MacLean’s Magazine exclusively “a < % in Canadt riters . 
and will write articles on the Great Retreat for Mac- by the best known Canadian writers. Some of the 
Lean’s. In addition he will continue to suvply his authors who will contribute to MacLean’s during the 


. : . ‘oming years are: 
splendid martial poetry regularly. z y 











H. F. Gadsby and J. K. Munro will continue through- 
out the year to write political articles in the bold, 
humorous and enlightened way that has made their 
work such a feature of MacLean’s in the past. 
Fearless and impartial information about doings at 
Ottawa will be given. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. B. Maclean, the publisher of Mac 
Lean’'s, will continue to write articles on the war 
situation and public affairs and will keep up his 
vigorous stand for a business-like administration of 
affairs. 


Arthur Stringer, Stephen Leacock, 


W. A. Fraser, Arthur Beverly Baxter, 


Robert E. Pinkerton, W. Victor Cook, 
Archie P. McKishnie, Madge Macbeth, 
Theodore Goodridge Roberts and others. 


War Memorial Pictures. A group of artists have 
been engaged for some months back painting pic- 
tures to commemorate the part Canada is playing in 
the war. Arrangements have been made for many 
of the best of these pictures to appear exclusively in 
MacLean’s. 


The Best of All 


As a result of the increased size of MacLean’s it will be 


possible now to extend the “Review of Reviews” 


department which is acclaimed by readers as not only the best feature of MacLean’s but the best feature to 
be found in any magazine the world over. It will continue to give the best articles from all magazines in 
condensed form. The only difference will be in the volume. There’ll be lots more of it. 


Don’t Let Your Subscription Lapse 


You can’t afford to miss MacLean’s in 1919. The regular departments “Business Outlook,” “Investment Situa- 
tion,” Books of the Month,” “Women and Their Work” will also be continued. 
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ARTT shoes for men are of the 
highest quality. Nothing but se- 
lected materials are used. 
@ The soft glove-like feel and fit of 
their rare leathers are only exceeded by 
their splendid wearing qualities. 


THE BRIGHTON 


as illustrated, in Cherry Willow 


Calf, Vici Kid, Gunmetal, etc. 





. ¥ 
De Luxe. Footwear 
- Ladies and Gentlom ern 


Sold by the Best Shoe Dealers in Canada 


T! 1E graceful lines of this Hartt model 
style No. 4201) will enhance milady’s 
appearance, its marked style adding a 
new note of distinction to the apparel. 
Wonderfully comfortable. Made of 
selected quality leather. 

@ It is but one of the many attractive 
new Hartt models for ladies. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write 
for the name of one who can, to 


The Hartt Boot & Shoe Company 
LIMITED 


FREDERICTON, N.B. 
Ad, No.3 
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|make them. It’s 
| . . . . . 
of fighting fire with fire. 


MAGAZINE 


she continued, and I had the impression 
‘of sitting before a row of foot-lights and 
lwatching an acted drama. 
}your risk and lost. 


“You took 
didn’t get it. It’s 
not my fault. You know as well as I 


ldo that MeGowan and Noyes will never 


open up unless you're in a position to 
a ease of dog eat dog, 
And I’ve just 
been telling it all to your friend Mr. 


Kempton, who seems to think he’s going 


to have some one arrested if we don’t 
suddenly do the right thing.” 

‘'“T want my money!” cried the man 
named Whelan. I could see, even as he 
delivered his lines, that his mind was 
floundering and groping about for solid 
ground. 

“And Mr. Kempton,” continued the 
tranquil-voiced woman at the table, 
“says he has a house in Gramercy Square 
where we can go and have a conference. 
V’ve ‘phoned for a telegraph operator 
called Downey to be there, so we can de- 
cide on a plan for tapping McGowan’s 
wire.” 

“And what good does that do me?” de- 
manded the mummy-faced youth. 

“Why, that gives Mr. Kempton his 
chance to bet as much as he likes, to get as 
much back from MeGowan as he wants to, 
withe ut any risk of losing.” 

“But who handles the money?” 
ed the wary Whelan. 

“That’s quite immaterial. You can, 
if you’re his friend, or he can handle it 
himself. The important thing is to get 
your plan settled and your wire tapped. 
And if Mr. Kempton will be so good 
to telephone to his butler I’ll dress and 
be ready in ten minutes.” 

She leaned forward and swung an 
quipoise "phone-bracket round to my el- 
bow. 
avs I did not lift the receiver from its 

hook. For at t..1t moment the door 


if 


demand- 


as 


abruptly opened. The maid in the white 
cap and apron stood trembling on its 
threshold. 

“That’s a lie!’’ she was crying, in her 
shrill and sudden abandon, and the twin 
badges of servitude made doubly in- 
congruous her attitude of fierce revolt. 
“It’s a lie, Tony! She’s welched on you!” 

She took three quick steps into the 
room. 

“She’s only playing you against this 
guy. I’ve heard every word of it. She 
never ’phoned for an operator. That’s a 
lie. She’s throwing you down, for good 
She’s told him who you are and what 
your game is!” 
| I looked at the other woman. 
now on her feet. 

“Don’t let her foo] you this time, Tony,” 
|was the passionate cry from the quivering 
breast under the incongruous white apron- 
|straps. ‘Look at how she’s treated you! 
|Look at your picture there, that she 
cinched her talk with! She never did 
half what I did for you! And now you're 
etting her throw you flat! You’re stand- 
ing there and letting-—” 

The woman stopped, and put her hands 
over her ears. For she saw, even as I 
did, the hollow-eyed, mummy-faced youth 
reach a shaking hand back to his hip. 

“You liar!” he said, as his hand swung 
up with the revolver in it. “You lying 
\welcher!” he cried, in a thin and throaty 
lvoice that was a little more than a cackle 
| He took one step toward the woman in 
the rose-colored dressing-gown. She was. 
I could see, much the taller of the two. 
And she was standing, now, with her 
iback flat against the wall. She made no 


She was 
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"Rates for c lassified Ads.—Inser- 
tions in this column five cents per 
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Stammering 








attempt to escape. She was still staring 
at him out of wide and bewildered eyes 


se ea ep IIL LIEI NIE EE 





when he fired. 

I saw the spit of the plaster and the 
little shower of mortar that rained on 
her bare shoulder from the bullet-hole 
in the wall. 
thous I did a very ordinary and com- 

mon-place thing. I stooped quickly 
forward to the er of the table and 
caught up the nickeled coffee-pot by its 
ebony handle. The lunatic with the smok- 
ing revolver saw my sudden movement, 
for as I swung the metal instrument up- 
ward he turned on me and fired for the 
second time. 

I could feel the sting of the powder 
smoke on my up-thrust wrist. I knew 
then that it was useless to try to reach 
him. I simply brought my arm forward 
and let the metal pot fly from my hand. 
I let it fly forward, targeting on his 
white and distorted face. 

Where or how it struck I could not tell. 

: All I knew was that he went down under 
H i scattering geyser of black coffee. He 
lid not fire again. He did not even move. 
But as he fell the woman in the cap and 


apron dropped on her knees beside him. 


She knelt there with an inarticulate cry 


like that of an animal over its fallen 
; mate, a ludicrous, mouse-like sound that 
was almost a squeak. Then she suddenly 
edged about and reached out for the fall- 


en revolver. 


I saw her through the smoke, but she 
had the in her hand before I could 
stop her. he fought over it like a wild- 

The peril of that combat made me 
desperate. Her arm was quite thin, and 
overly strong. I first twisted it so the 
-barre] pointed outward. The pain, 
to twist, must have been 

I knew it was no time for 

Just how intense that 
was came home to me a moment 
when the woman fell forward 
her face, in a dead faint. 

The other woman had calmly thrown 
open the windows. She watched me, al- 
most apathetically, as I got to my feet 


gun 
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cat. 


no 
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continued 
i But 
half-measures. 


ntense. 


pall 


ater, on 


and stooped in alarm over the uncon 
scious man in his ridiculous welter of 
black coffee. Then she stepped closer to 
me. 


“Have you killed him?” she asked, with 


more a touch of child-like wonder than 
any actual fear. 

“No; he’s only stunned.” 

“But how?” 

“It caught him here on the forehead. 


He'll be around in a minute or two.’ 

Once more I could hear the multitudin- 
ous rustle as she crossed the room. 

“Put him here on my bed,” she called 
from an open And as I carried 
him in and dropped him in a sodden heap 
on the white coverlet, I saw the woman 
unsheathe her writhing body of its rose- 
colored wrapping. 





aoor. 


“Wait!” said as she the 
room. “I must telephone McCausland.” 

“Who's McCausland?” I asked as she 
stepped out into the dining-room. 

“He’s a man I know at Headquarters,” 
was her impersonal-noted reply. 

For second time, as she stepped 
hurrie back into the room with me, 
I was conscious of the satin-like smooth- 
ness of her the baby-like whiteness 
of her bare arms. Then, un- 
abashed by my presence, she flung open 
a closet and tossed a cascade of perfumed 
apparel out beside the bed where I stood. 

“What are you going to do?” I demand- 
ed, as I saw her white-clad figure writhe 


she crossed 
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Motoring in the cold or rain drives the chill through and through the cloth 


ing, causing discomfort and sometimes causing illness. By putting a Cozy- 
Top on your Roadster, you can travel to spice the speed limit and still be 
comfortable and warm inside the Cozy-Top. _ It is foolish to lay up your cai 
for the winter when, with a Cozy-Top, you could have the use of your motor 
every day. Cozy-Tops are made for Ford Touring cars, as well as Roadsters, 
ind fit the 1914, '15, ’16, °17, ’18 Ford models, also Chevrolet 4-90. The 
entire stock is of selected materials; roof is stretched firmly over wood bows: 
the rear windows are permanent with glass of double strength; the fore win 


dows roll up when desired, giving full venti- 
DIRECT FROM lation and freedom for signalling. It is not 
FACTORY TO YOU necessary to tear out seat trimming; top goes 
right on snug, with no trouble, furnished with 
allirons and bolts. Fuil instructions for attaching. Net weight of Roadster 
Cozy-Top is 75 pounds and crated weighs about 100 pounds. The price $75 
is direct from factory to you; no margin for middleman at this close figure. 
Whether you motor for business or for plea- 


The Touring Cozy-Top is $98. 
Touring Top 


sure, you will get five times as much use and a thousand 


times as much comfort in driving, winter and summer, if 
you put a Cozy-Top on your car. Treat yourself to a 
Roadster Top 


Cozy-Top; you would like one, so do not deny yourself the 
CARRIAGE FACTORIES, LIMITED 


pleasure and benefit. The cost is trifling for the advan- 
you get. There are 90,000 Ford car owners in 
Canada; and as our supply is limited, we advise that you 
Exclusive Manufacturers in Canada 
310 "xcelsior Life Buildin; 
Toronto. 
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itself into a street dress. There was 
something promordial and adamitic in the 
very calmness with which she swept 
through the flimsy reservations of sex. 
She was as unconscious of my predica- 
ment as a cave woman might have been. 
And the next moment she was crushing 
lingerie and narrow-toed shoes and toilet 
articles and undecipherable garments of 
folded silk into an English club-bag. Then 
she turned to glance at her watch on the 
dresser. 

“I’m going!” she said at last, as she 
caught up a second handbag of alligator 
skin, and crammed into it jewel boxes 
of dark plush and cases of different color- 
ed kid, and still more clothing and lin- 
gerie. “I’m going to catch the Nieuw 
Amsterdam.” 

“For where?” 

“For Europe!” 

Her quick and dextrous hands had 
pinned on a hat and veil as I stood in 
wonder watching her. 

“Call a taxi, please,” she said, as she 

mn struggled into her coat. “And a boy for 
wm ann ah ibn : ; my bags.” 

* ott Wh oo” ~~ sa WAS still at the receiver when she 
came into the room, and looked down 
for a moment at the woman moaning and 
whimpering on the coffee-stained floor. 
Then she began resolutely and calmly 
drawing on her gloves. 

1 5 S on Every “Couldn’t we do something for them?” 
Cc a V e P . | I said as I stepped back into the bedroom 
ound | for her hand-bag. 

“What?” she demanded, as she leaned 
over the bed where Whelan’s reviving 
body twitched and moved. 

“There must be something.” 

“There’s nothing. Oh, believe me, you 
can’t help him. I can’t help him. He’s 
got his own way to go. And it’s a terri 
bly short way!” 

She flung open a drawer and crammed 
a further article or two down in her still 
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The biggest and best economy in the grocery 
basket is H. A. BRAND OLEOMARGARINE. 
, It is so good—so wholesome, that it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the best of Creamery Butter. 

Every pound is guaranteed fresh to your dealer. 
_ 15¢ per lb. saved! Think what this would buy ina 
single month. 


















open chatelaine bag. 
; Then she opened the outer door for the 
Creamery a | boy who had come for the bags. Ther 
; Butter - - JIC she looked at her watch again. 
aS Oleomargarine 40c “You must not come back,” she said 
“1 a — ad ry . . ” 
+r + 15c to me. “They may be here any time. 
ex “ol | “Who may?” I asked 
eee = ‘The police,” she answered as she clos 
} ed the door. She did not speak again 
¢ | until we were at the side of the taxicab 
~ “To the Holland American Wharf,” 
— | she said. 
Spat : Nor did she sneak all the whil > pur 
Poe HARRIS ABArrorr GomMPANy. Limirep ee ne ee ee ee ae 
: ; red and hummed and dodged our way 
TORONTO - CANADA across the city. She did not move until 
Board Blanket License No. 1 | we jolted aboard the ferry-boat, and the 


clanging of the landing-float’s pawl-and 
ratchet told us we were no longer on that 
shrill and narrow island where the fever 
. of life burns to the edge of its three lav 
Office Managers ing rivers. It was then and only then 
that I noticed the convulsive shaking of 

and Accountants |» shoulders. 
“What is it?” I asked, helplessly, op 
Kx < pressed by the worlds that seemed to 

i stand between us 





: | “It’s nothing,” she said, with her teeth 
Special | Kalamazoo Feature | against her lip. But the next minute she 
ives ini . | was crying as forlornly and openly as a 

of oO No | child. 


Loose Leaf Devices ” Durability “What is it?” I repeated. as inade- 
and Accounting quately as before, knowing the useless 
: | ness of any debilitating touch of sym 

Systems YY ; 


pathy. 
“ iP . ar ” -~h 7 eT “17 1; 
Ask us to send you booklet con- It’s so hard,” she said, struggling to 
taining full information. 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Limited 


control her voice. 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS 


“What is?” 
King and Spadina, Toronto,Ont. 
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“Tt’s so hard to begin over.” 

“But they say you’re the cleverest wo- 
man in the world!” was the only consol- 
4 ation I could offer her. : 














The Bulb-Garden 


Continued from page 43 

sible, matter for him to get on deck with- 
out arousing suspicion. On the other 
hand, the heat of the stokehold in these 
subtropical latitudes would give him if 
he went to work carefully, the plausible 
opportunity which he sought. It was no 
uncommon thing for men to faint at the 
furnaces. 4 had fainted once before 
himself, and he knew what would follow. 
The unconscious man would be carried 
on deck. A bucket of sea-water would 
be flung unceremoniously over his half- 
naked body, and he would be left to re- 
cover as best he might. 

Having made up his mind on his course 
of action, Bruce carried it through with 
characteristic determination. Midnight 
came, and he went to the stokehold with 
his mates. By way of preparing his way, 
he told the man next him, soon after the 
work had started, that he felt very queer 
that night. A quarter of an hour be- 
fore six bells—that is to say, at 2.45 a.m., 
Bruce contrived a_ fainting-fit which 
would have done credit to any ‘melodrama, 
right in front of the raging mouth of the 
furnace he was about to feed. Another 
stoker was close at hand—the Scot had 
made sure of that—and with a great 
leal of cursing Bruce was lifted and car- 
ried on deck, where the programme he 
had foreseen was carried out to the letter 
He was even so fortunate that the en- 
gineer in charge of the watch ordered a 
man fling a tarpaulin over him when he 
had been well soused with sea-water. 
Then they left him to his own devices. 
It had all happened so quickly that Bruce 
began to fear that some one would come 
to look for him again before six bells 
sounded. 

From where he lay he could see the dim 
outline of the steamer’s ey ten : “ena the 
shape of two men standing near the 
whee! a. 

Suddenly a light flashed from the bridge 

once, twi ice, thrice—a ray from a strong 
electric torch. There was no other sig- 
nalling that Bruce could see, but almost 
immediately the bridge telegraph rang 
half-speed, and then dead slow. One of 
the figures left the bridge, and present 
ly two men, whom by their step Bruce 
knew in the darkness for the captain and 
the chief-engineer, passed along the cora- 
munication-bridge leading to the poop. 


a his shoes, he stole along 
the after-deck below them and a lit- 
tle in their rear. He had been so intent 
on his plan that up to this time he had 
not noticed that the ship was showing no 
lights. The circumstance facilitated his 
cautious ascent of the poop ladder, and he 
hastened to conceal himself under a boat 
slung on its davits. The ship was still 
going dead slow, and Bruce, creeping aft, 
could make out the forms of the two men 
stooning over the deck. He had got with- 
in half-a-dozen yards of them, though 
still sheltered by the boat, when one of 
them uncovered a flash-lamp, and he 
started back into the shadow. The Span- 
iards, however, were too intent on their 
business to look about them. Bruce 
clearly saw them raise a plank of the 
deck, and insert into something just be- 
neath a thing like a steel bar; then the 
ie ip was switched off. 

“Now!” came the captain’s voice. 

The two threw their joint weight on 
the lever, shoving it’ hard over. There 
was an indistinct rumbling from well be- 
low the deck, followed by a heavy splash 
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in the water alongside. Bruce peered 
over the rail, but the Mosca was still 
forging ahead slowly, and he could see 
nothing. He heard the captain sing out 
to the bridge for full steam, and glancing 
back to the deck, saw that the bar had 
been taken out, and the plank replaced 
in position. 

The Scot began to steal back towards 
the poop ladder. In doing so it was his 
bad luck, notwithstanding his caution, to 
stumble slightly on a projection of some 
deck fittings. 

In a moment there was a hail from be 
hind him. “Quien se mueve?” An angry 
oath followed as Bruce ran for the ladder, 
but the flash-lamp caught him ere he 
reached it. He heard the captain’s fierce 
exclamation: “It is the Englishman! 
Por Dios, a spy!” 

Well knowing there would be no mercy 
for him if caught, Bruct instinctively 
rushed back behind his boat. A revolver 
bullet followed him, splintering the gun- 
whale of the boat as he dived behind it. 
Next moment he realized the trap into 
which he had run. His pursuers took an 
end of the boat each. The captain’s light 
was on him, remorseless, unescapable. 
For a moment both his enemies seemed 
to hesitate to shoot for fear of hitting 
one another. In his desperate situation 
the young Scot seized a desperate chance. 
The ray of the flash-lamp showed him a 
row of life-belts slung on the side of the 
boat above him, ready for immediate use 
in the emergencies of the times. Tugging 
with frenzied strength at one of these, 
he broke the sun-rotted cord which held 
it, and without a moment’s hesitation 
leaped overboard as two shots rang out 
together. 


E lost the life-belt in his wild plunge, 
dived deep to escape the screw, and 
presently came to the surface gasping 
for breath, and seized with the physical 
panic that the strongest swimmer may 


on occasion experience. Fighting it 
down with a great effort of will, he 
looked about for the steamer. She was 


already at some distance, and showed no 
intention of altering course. Putting a 
strong curb on his fear, Bruce swam 
slowly in the direction he calculated his 
life-belt must have taken, and, after some 
terrible minutes, he had the unspeakable 
relief of sighting it from the crest of a 
wave. Having secured it, he rested on 
the heaving waters, and tried to envisage 
his position. 

If the sharks did not get him, he might 
last a few hours before exhaustion 
in. His fate lay with a shocking literal- 
ness between the devil and the deep sea. 

But what was it the Mosca had dropped 
into the ocean? Whatever it was, logic 
told him it must be floating, and that it 
must sooner or later be picked up. He 
wondered how far the steamer had come 
since he had heard that great splash. 
Things had happened so quickly that he 
told himself, hoping against hope, it 
could not be very far. And he set him- 
self, guided by the stars, to swim dogged- 
ly back along what he conceived to have 
been the vessels’s course. 

Though the water was not cold, Bruce, 
weakened by his toil in the stokehold and 
by bad feeding, soon found himself wear- 
ied out. He ceased struggling on, and 
floated limply, clinging to his life-belt, 
half-minded to give up the hopeless con- 
test with the immensity of ocean, and let 
himself go for good and all. How long 
he had been in the water he could form 
no notion. It seemed to have been an 
eternity. 


set 


The night was not so dark as it had 
been. Bruce thought it must be the dawn 
coming, and when the waning crescent 
of the moon slid up out of the heaving 
waste in the east he thought he must be 
going light-headed. For it meant he had 
not been in the water an hour. 
silvery light lay in a_ shivering lane 
across the ocean, a lane of which he 
seemed to make one end and the moon the 
other. 

Suddenly the heart of the despairing 
man seemed to stand still. In that faint 
path of light something was moving be 
sides the waves which heaved him up and 
lowered him into their troughs—a smal! 
black object, like the projecting top of a 
sunken mast. It was moving slowly to 
wards him, a little obliquely. 

Even in the first shock of amazement 
he knew, of course, what it was. It could 
be nothing else but a submarine. And in 
a passion of suddenly renewed hope he 
himself to swim that he might 
cross its path through the water. Fear 
lent strength to his limbs, for he realized 
how remote was the possibility of success 
He disearded the life-belt as an encum 
brance, even though he knew he would 
never have strength to recover it, should 
he lose in this gamble for life or death. 


vr 
ane 


set so 


ND Bruce won! Five yards less pro 
{% gress on his part, and he would have 
drowned. But he met the rising swirl of 
water and the slowly moving periscope 
fairly in its course, and next moment he 
had encircled the dark upright with arms 
and legs, and was being borne along with 
it through the sea. Even in the moment 
of success a cold horror seized him at the 
thought that the vessel might submerg: 
completely. Friend or foe, down in that 
invisible abode of life beneath the uneasy 
waters, must be equally unconscious of 
his presence. At any moment, in their 
ignorance, they might send him to deuth 
by the touch of a lever. 

The agony of the young man’s positior 
quickened his wits for a last bout with 


fortune. One of the useful things he 
had learned in the course of a not un 
eventful life was the Morse code. Bark 


ing his knuckles at every blow, he struck 
out desperately on the metal shaft to 
which he clung the longs and the shorts 
for the one word ‘Help.’ He waited with 
a frightful anxiety for the result. There 
Was none, save that the swirl of the water 
about him seemed greater, and that the 
periscope appeared to move faster through 
the waves. Again Bruce hammered out 
his four letters on the shaft. Still the 
periscope moved on. He felt his muscles 
failing, and knew that he could not hold 
on much longer. The splash of the wate 
us the ship drove thrcugh it smothered 


him every few monr.ents, blinding and 
confusing him. 

Then suddenly he realized that the 
seas were swamping him no longer. His 


limbs, unaided by the water, were taking 
his full weight. Glancing down, he per- 
ceived the conning-tower emerge from the 
waves, and then, sparkling with green 
phosphorescence like shot silk, the line of 
the decks came into view. The water- 
tight door of the conning-tower opened, 
and a man came out. 

“Help!” cried Bruce, and tumbled limp- 
ly as a strong hand seized him. 


A FTER a blank interval the Scot open 
“4 ed his eyes. He was dry. He was 
warm. Electric lamps glowed about him. 
Some one was chafing his limbs, and a 
young man with a black moustache was 


watching him with a pleasant smile of 
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anticipation from under the peak of a 
gold-laced cap. 

“Eh bien, comment ca va?” said the 
young man cordially. 

Bruce recognized dreamily the French 
lieutenant Fanelle. He tri ed to sit up, 
but failed. So he smiled—an_ inane 
smile, he felt. “Pas mal,” he muttered. 
He was drowsily conscious of a gaunter, 
more familiar countenance peering into 
hisown. “Little Bird” he began, but 
for the life of him could get no further 
Tears filled his eves. 

Paiarillo covered them with a large 
hand. “Go to sleep, my friend,” said he. 
“The Senor Teniente is for the moment 
rather busy, but is anxious, when you 
have rested, to have the pleasure of some 
conversation.” 

Bruce dropped off to sleep like a child 
in the hands of its nurse. 

Hours later, the dull shock of an im 
mense explosion startled him wide awake. 
Pajarillo was standing beside his bunk 
in a listening attitude, clinging to a hand- 
rail. 

“What is the matter, Little Bird?” 
as sked Bruce. 

“Nothing is the matter, Senor Bruce 
with us. That teniente is very skilful 
He should get promotion for this.” 

“Find me some clothes, Pablo mio. Dios! 
I though we were torpedoed.” 

“We were not,” answered the Little 
sird grimly. “But the bulb-merchant I 
told you about back there in France—I 
should not be surprised if he is out of 
business. I will try and find you some 
clothes, senor, bu t « verybody i is very busy. 
Meat while, have the goodness to drink 
thi ’ 

A quarter of an hour later, Donald 


Bruce, temporarily attired in the clothes 
of a French sailer, ascended the dder 
of the ‘onning-tower and emerged sud- 
denly from the elec tric ght into the 


midst of a wonderful edna: nation 





For a moment the dazvi'n glare of the 
subtropical morning almost blinded him. 
All around the water sparkled in a wide 
basin, fringed with low, jagged rocks. A 
quarter of a mile from the ship, in the 
midst of the bay, a pall of smoke hung 
in the clean, still air. On the submar- 
ine’s deck all was activity. At the for- 
ward gun Lieutenant Fanelle was stand- 
ing with half-a-dozen men, the French 
tricolour hanging above them. The gun 
was ranged on a group of low huts on the 
shore some five hundred yards away. In 
front of the huts a machine-gun was in 
position, but was unattended. A few men 
from the huts had come down to the wat- 
er’s edge, where they were standing on a 
little wooden jetty, their hands held above 
their heads. The submarine was lower- 
ing a boat, in which seamen with fixed 
bayonets were hurriedly embarking. 

The young lieutenant turned as Brucs 
came up. His keen dark face was alight. 
“Ah!” he nodded. “Ca va mieux?” 

“The German U-boat?” queried Bruce. 

“Ah!” came the quick ejaculation again. 
“Hors de combat, mon ami. What they 
call in their jargon, I believe, kaput. 
Voila!” He pointed to the cloud of 
smoke, beneath which Bruce now made 
out a few objects floating on the sunlit 
water. 

IV. 
| IEUTENANT FANELLE, though the 

4 soul of courtesy, was adamant in his 
refusal to allow either Bruce or the Little 
Bird to go ashore until matters there were 
squared up to his satisfaction. ‘“Mon- 
sieur Bruce, this is war,” said he. “You 


and your friend are brave men, and al- 
though through the force of circumstances 
you are wearing the uniform of the Re- 
public, nevertheless you are civilians. 
One must observe the rules of the game.” 

So the Scot and the Catalan were left 
on board to exercise what patience they 
might. They saw the men from the huts 
rounded up, disarmed, and secured under 
guard. They saw the lieutenant set off 
again from the jetty, and with a couple 
of prisoners in the bow of his launch, pro- 
ceed to make a tour of the basin. 

The Little Bird methodically rolled 
cigarettes for Bruce and himself. ‘Hom- 
bre!” said he. “It is good to talk one’s 
own language again and be understood. 
That teniente is a terrible fellow. I as- 
sure you, senor, for ten days until this 
morning I have not seen the blessed light 
of the sun. The stars at night, yes, and 
the dark water, and your ship ahead of 
us when we came up for a breath of clean 
air. From the day we left the river I 
do not believe there has been a moment 
when the teniente lost sight of her. Tell 
me now, What happened to you, Senor 
Bruce, for assuredly you have been near 
death as ever we have been together.” 

Sitting down on the deck, which was 
already dry and warm with the sun, 
Bruce told of his days on board the 
Mosca. 

“Maria purisima!” muttered the Cata- 
lan. “It is not easy to kill you! Your 
government will certainly give you a 
medal.”’ 

Bruce laughed. ‘Medals are for sol- 
diers and sailers, Pablo mio. You and I 
are amateurs, mere aficionados. But 
after you have gone home to your wife 
and family, I shall ask my employers’ 
permission to join the regular forces. I 
confess the life of an amateur becomes too 
trying for me. Now tell me where we 
are and how we came here.” 

“As to that, I confess I do not know,” 
answered the Spaniard. “The Senor 
Teniente will perhaps enlighten you. His 
boat is coming back. But I warn you, 
he does not say much.” 


Gos once, however, the Little Bird was 
quite mistaken. The young Frenchman 
was full of the enthusiasm of success. 
His first thought was to order lunch. 
His second was to demand a repetition of 
the story which Bruce had told his com- 
rade. “Mon cher,” cried Fanelle, “let me 
tell you this is a very fine piece of busi- 
ness. Do you know that in this Sacre 
bulb-garden there are enough bulbs—ha! 
a pretty word!—enough bulbs to blow up 
a navy? They are planted in the water 
of the bay ready for use; they are stored 
in the huts on shore. Some have a little 
bar above them, and some have it be- 
low them—a terrible little bar, which, if 
you touch it, pouf! Good-bye all! Oh, a 
magnificent collection of bulbs! I have 
wirelessed for a ship to come and take 
them away. We can make use of them, 
I dare say, to form plantaticns of our 
own.” 

“Where are we?” asked Bruce. 

“We are about twenty leagues from any- 
where—that is to say, from the Azores. 
We are in the midst of a maze of reefs 
and currents and uninhabited rock islets. 
It was decidedly clever of Messieurs les 
Boches to think of making a storeroom 
in such a spot. Name of a name! We 
could never have found our way in if that 
fellow had not shown us the course. You 
must know that we have not lost sight 
of your Mosca since we left the river. 
In the daytime we used to keep our dis- 
tance, but at night we closed up, and that 
last night we were so near alongside 
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that we actually saw through our peep- 
hole the splash when the bulbs were drop- 
ped. At that moment, I confess, I was 
anxious. You see, I did not know what 
it was that the Mosca had dropped unde? 
our noses. But there came into my mind 
that mot of one of your great men 
cautious man, parbleu, though his name 
escapes me. ‘Wait and see,’ said he. Well, 
I stopped and waited. But seeing noth 
ing, after some minutes I ventured to 
come to the surface—oh, but not too much, 
I can tell you. And there was a great 
buoy painted white and red, floating or 
the sea. I did not know till that moment 
that the water was so shallow. ‘There is 
the rat-trap baited,’ thought I, ‘but 
where is the rat?’ And I gave the orde: 
at once to submerge, for the moon was 
coming up. And good luck that I d 
for scarcely were we down again whet 
up came another submarine. Monsieu 
le Boche, if you please! By the mercy 
of Providence he had not seen us, a! 
it was clear he was not expecting 
interruption, for he came right up to tt 
surface, and began cruising about in the 
moonlight looking for the buoy. ‘Tim« 
to dip,’ thinks I, and down we went out 
of sight. But I did not wish to lose that 
sportsman, so when we had gone, as ! 
judged, far enough to be safe, I poked up 
my periscope again I could not see 
him—we had come farther than I thought, 
following the direction of your ship. I 
was on the point of going about, whe 
mille tonnerres! there was a tapping or 
my periscope. Mon Dieu, if I was fright 
ened! An aviator who should see the 
horned devil sitting on a cloud, stretching 
out his claws, would not be more scared 
‘Tap—tap, tap, tap!’ The sweat rar 
down my face. Then suddenly it was 
quiet. And then it began again. ‘Casi- 
mir,’ I said to myself, ‘you are a coward.’ 
And when I heard myself called that 
name, I swore. I told myself: ‘Casimir, 
if you are to die, you will first go up and 
face that devil of the sea.’ So, very 
cautiously, I pushed the conning-tower 
above the water and went on deck. There 
was a black thing like a great ape—you 
will excuse me, but it so seemed to my 
fear—clinging round the periscope, and 
suddenly the thing shouted out ‘Help!’ 
and flopped down almost on my head 
No sooner had we got it down the ladder, 
than that big friend of yours gave a 
shout to startle us all, and pushing us 
aside, began to pull off its wet clothes 
like a man possessed. In three minutes 
he had you rolled in blankets in his own 
bunk, and was turning the ship upside 
down to find the means of restoring you 
One would have said you were his only 
son 

“He is a loyal comrade,” said Bruce 
with feeling. “He and I have been 
through many adventures together, mon 
lieutenant.’ 


“May you live to go through many 
more” cried the Frenchman heartily. 
“Ha! there goes the wireless.” 


ear perreed a petty officer approach- 

ed and handed his commander a paper 
over which Lieutenant Fanelle pored for 
some minutes. 

“It is as I hoped,” he announced. “I 
am to stay and take care of the bulb- 
garden till this canaille of the Mosca 
gets back from South America. Then 
I am to have the pleasure of a conver- 
sation with your friend the captain, who 
will show me over his interesting vessel. 
In the meantime I regret that my orders 
are to send you, Monsieur Bruce, and this 
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Little Bird of yours, to the Azores with 
the ship which is on its way here.” 

“I shall be sorry to miss the captain of 
the Mosca,” said Bruce; “but my friend 
Pajarillo is a family man, and anxious 
to get home. So perhaps it is for the 
best.” 

Some two months later, much indig 
nation was being expressed in a crowd- 
ed compartment of a train leaving Por- 
tugal for Madrid. An excited Madrileno 
had just read to the company a_ para- 
graph from a Spanish newspaper he had 
obtained on crossing the frontier. “We 
learn from a well-informed correspondent 
at Vigo,” said the paragraph, “that the 
Spanish steamer Mosca, well known in our 
——e ports, has been captured as a 

ze off the Azores—it is believed at the 
festiontion of the Portuguese authorities, 
on an allegation of carrying contraband 
of war. This extraordinary seizure of 
a Spanish vessel is the more unaccount- 
able, inasmuch as the Mosca is known to 
have been engaged in carrying much- 
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know how many soldiers we will have to 
send over, Peat, but if it takes ten millior 
to do it we will, in fact there is no limit 
Out to win, that’s all.” 

There was the official seal to what I 
already knew. 

“Out to win’—I had seen it, heard it 
in the five hundred cities and communities 
in forty-two states where I had spoken. 
I had learned it from the more than a 
million and a half people who had con 
stituted my audiences. I was convinced 
of what Mr. Baker had said even before 
he spoke the words. America is out to 
win, and pity the Hun who will. 


"THE American is an honest man. I do 
f not speak of the few hyphenated 
grafters and confidence men we meet now 
and again. All the world hasthem. The 
American is essentially a very honest man. 
His very excess of honesty makes him an 
easy mark. He believes what is told 
him. He listens in all good faith—but 
God help the man who deceives him and 
whom he finds out. The American has 
found out the German. For three years 
the American city dweller and farmer 
who, by the way, is virtually the ruler of 
the country—was hearing conflicting 
tales of the War. The German subsidis- 
ed press was busy, the paid propagandist 
and the uneducated anti-English. The 
American farmer listened to all. He siz- 
ed up, he weighed his finding in the bal- 
ance. The world is free to read which 
side fell short. That side+the German 

is already feeling the sharpness of Am- 
erican steel. The American will not be 
fooled. He may boast a little, (truly he 
has accomplished much), but he never 
carries a boast on when he has seen the 
accomplishment of the “other fellow.” 
The American soldier who has been to 
France, who has seen the work of Poilu 
and Tommy, is the man who comes back 
and says “We must get busier!” 

In every action to-day, in their magni- 
ficient Service parades in their War ex- 
positions, in their days—gasless, lightless, 
heatless, wheatless, meatless days in 
their giving and in their saving, Ameri- 
cans all over are demonstrating what 
Secretary Baker voiced to me 

“We are out to win!” 

Cost? There can be no cost against 
the call of Liberty and Right. 


f Hpi more things I was eager to find 
out. Mr. Baker seemed to sense my 
eagerness and waited. 
“Will you send a large army to Siberia, 
sir?” 


The Three 


Continued fr 


road, but the chita will go through the 
jungle in a matter of half that distance.” 

The Banjara laughed, clapping a cup- 
ped palm over his mouth, giving vent to 
a note of derision. “The little monkey 
has a desire in his belly, sahib,” he said, 
ceasing his popping mirth. “The women 
of Kohima are famed for the arak they 
distill, so Mahadua, with the sahib to pay 
for it, would get in a state to see leopards 
even in the village.” 

“T think we'd better get rid of this 
argument,” Finnerty remarked, adding: 
“Come to the bungalow for your pay, 
Lumbani.” 

Calling their dogs, the Banjara and his 
brother departed. 

“Now we’re up against a mental dead 


. 


4 


He looked at me a moment—” We will 
win this War on the Western Front.” 

I was satisfied—a restored Belgium, a 
restored France—a Germany whose fate 
will be settled at an Allies’ Peace table. 

“Is there any special thing I could tell 
the Canadian people from you?” 

The Secretary of War looked at the 
flying landscape, looked back to me 
“HV, s, before the War the Canadians and 
the Americans only half understood each 
other, but not only are we understanding 
now, but we are sympathising with one 
Through sympathy there comes 
brotherhood and love and trust...Should 
we gain nothing more in this war than 


another. 


that it would be worth it.” 


| ip me the States appear as a big broth- 
er now stepped into the fighting ring 
for the championship of Liberty. The 
States is the heavy-weight as against the 
light-weight of Canada, each superb in 
its place. There can be no jealousies, no 
misunderstandings, no bickerings. To 
Canada, the small brother, it may have 
seemed that big brother dallied on the 
road to the fight. That delay may have 
been a mistake or it may not; it is not for 
anyone to know or guess. It remains now 
that, whether the delay was an error or 
no, all such must be wiped out by the 
Money power, Man power and Heart pow- 
er the States is pouring forth to-day. The 
British morale never weakened, never 
wavered. We all know that, but British 
morale will be, of necessity, a thousand 
times more strong knowing that the might 
of Uncle Sam is backing us up. 

From this War there must come a 
League of Nations who have pooled ma 
terial resources, harmonized their aims 
and forgotten pride and prejudice. When 
Peace comes such ties as these formed 
by a common peril, cannot be broken. The 
community of interests which War has 
made, must be continued after the Peac 
is signed which shall have its foundation 
on Victory. 


r 


Canada will always be Canada, ownir 


her share of the British Empire, waving 
her corner of the Union Jack. But the 
small particularisms between Canada and 


" 


the United States will 
’ 


uous levels, and there will be a moral 


sink to inconspk 
welding, a uniting of spirit much greater 
than the merging of things merely ma- 
terials, between the two peoples, off 
spring of the same progenitors in race 

offspring of a world sanctified by sacri- 


‘ , , 1 ) 
fice and sned blood. 


: ; 
Sapphires 
‘om page 36 
wall, captain. What shall we do?” Fin- 
nerty asked 

“You’d like to go after Burra Moti, of 
course 

“Yes; but I’d rather pot this black 
devil. I don’t want any natives’ blood on 
my head.” 

“But we haven’t got a trail to follow: 
I believe we'll find that leopard back in his 
cage.” 

“Good heavens, man, he couldn’t get 
through the solid wall!” 

“But he did.” 


sate tail blinked his eyes in unison 

with his rapid thoughts. A suspicion 
lingered in his mind that the animal had 
really slipped from the cave without 
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Swinton seeing him—perhaps through his * 
attention having been taken up by Ma- 

hadua. Indeed it was the only reason- 

able explanation of his astounding dis- 
appearance. With boyish diffidence he 

asked. “Did you and Mahadua do any- 

| thing; that is, did he take up your atten 

| tion with—well, he’s a garrulous old cuss, 

| especially on spirits.” 

Swinton in candor related what had 
occurred, and when he told of the rupee 
| gun ceremony the major, with a start, ex 
claimed: “Ah!” 

“TI know what you mean by that, ma- a 
jor,” Swinton said, with a little laugh. 
“but I never took my eyes off that hole i: 
the wall.” 

3ut Finnerty shook his head. “Do you 
know what they call the leopard in every 
| mess in India?—‘The Artful Dodger.’”’ 
Then he added hastily: “We’ll settle your 
theory first, captain. On our way back 
| to have some breakfast we’ll look in at 
| the zoo, and if there’s a black leopard 
there with a wound it will be the one we're 
| after; if there is one without a wound it 
will mean that we shot a jungle beast las 
night; if the cage is empty the brute 
either slipped your vigilance or is, as 
Mahadua sa¥s,”a Spirit.” 

The word leopard being familiar to the 
servant, he knew what the sahibs were 
| discussing, and contributed: “Our eyes 
were always on the door, sahib, and if a 
spirit took the leopard through the walls 
he would lead him to Kohima, for it is sai 
that all his kills were made through the 
aid of one he acquired there.” 

“Come on!” Finnerty said. “We're 
NDER inflation ruins more tubes and tires than any- ks j; a fit cone ndition of m ystification to almos 
thing else. Keep air pressure up to exact point re- - 2's t me uttte man’s thesis 7 
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sure gauge constantly—it only takes a few moments b that they simply wanted a look at the 
Simply press bottom of gauge on Tire valve and exact | al ils, being sahibs he swung the gate 
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334 KING STREET EAST, . % ‘TORONTO movement in the den behind to which 
London, Eng. New York Chicago ¥ | a small door gave entrance. 

“Where is the black leopard?” Finnerty 
asked quite casually. 

\ frown of reticence clouded the na- 
tive’s face as he answered: “I don’t know, 
sahib.” 

With a covert movement, the majo 
slipped into the man’s fingers a rupee 
The gateman coughed, adjusted his belt 
and said: “The Burra Sahib, Nawab 
Darna Singh, sent away the man who was 


+ 


ae 





| 











on the gate; that is why I am now here.”’ 
“Did the man sleep at his post?” 
“It may be that he did, sahib, and that 


way the black leopard escaped; but he was 

beaten by the rajah—no doubt he deserved 

it—and Nawab Darna Singh thinks that 
’ 
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day? 
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ane P Then the two passed through the gate 

brilliant polish that lasts. as mystified as when they entered. 

“That destroys my solution of the mys 
tery,’ Swinton declared. ; 

With a laugh, Finnerty said: “Mahadua 
has the only unassailable belief—that it i 
a spirit. s3ut now for some breakfast 
Our horses are just around the turn. 
W e ll slip over to my bungalow, and whi! 
we're eating send down for Lord Vic ate : 
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to come up on horseback, as they were 
going off into the jungle. 

Knowing that servants’ ears were an- 
imate dictaphones, the two sahibs ate 
breakfast in comparative silence, the 
strenuous morning after the black leopard 
having braced their appetites. 

Later, at restful ease in big chairs, the 
major said: “In this accursed land of 
spies one must find a place where his eyes 
reach farther than his voice. That, by the 
way, was a trick of a clever tiger I 
killed, the Gharwalla man-eater, through 
discovering that when he had made a kill 
he would drag the body to a certain bare 
hilltop from which he could watch for 
danger. He’d been driven up to a gun 
so often that he was shy of secret places. 
There was something gruesome about that 
tiger’s fiendish cunning. His favorite 
trick was to crouch in cover that over- 
hung a roadway, and as a bullock cart 
came along pick off the driver with a fly- 
ing leap and carry him to this hilltop for 
a leisurely meal. There was a pool close 
by, and, after eating, he would take a 
drink, roll in the sand, and then go quite 
a mile to thick cover for a sleep. I potted 
him when he was having one of his sand 
baths. You’ve seen a dog roll on a rug 
in the ecstasy of a full stomach, but with 
this chap there was something wondrously 
beautiful—if one could forget the hor- 
ribleness of it—in the play of those ter- 
rible muscles and the undulating curves 
of the striped body as he rolled in luxuri- 
ous ease, paws fanning the air and his 
ivory-studded jaws showing in an after- 
dinner yawn. I watched him for ten 
minutes, fascinated by the charm of subtle 
movement combined with strength, for I 
was well hidden in a thick growth of rose 
bramble, its mottled coloring of pink and 
gray and green deceiving his quick eye. I 
was lying flat, my 10-bore covering him. 
When I gave a low whistle the big head 
faced me, and the eyes, hardened to a 
yellow-green murder look, were straight 
on. But just below the jaw was a spot 
with no hard skull to deflect the heavy, 
soft-lead ball, and behind that feathered 
curl of white hair was the motor of that 
powerful machine—the heart. He never 
knew what struck him. The whole cavity 
was just pulp—heart and lungs—when 
we skinned him.” 

A native who had come in from the 
jungle now came to the veranda. 
“Huzoor,” he began, “we knew that 
Burra Moti was near in the night, for 
Raj Bahadar was restless, cocking his 
ears and making soft speech through his 
trunk to the cunning old lady; but maybe 
on account of the camp fire, which we had 
lighted to show her that it was but a party 
of men who would eat and had sweet cakes 
for elephants who approached in a friend- 
ly spirit, she came not in. We could hear 
the bell tinkle, tinkle, tinkle— i 

“You fool! Why do you mix lies in 
your report; the elephant had no bell.” 

Undismayed, the man answered: “The 
mahout maintained as much, sahib, but 
we all heard the bell, and Moti was in a 
sweet temper, for she laughed, as ele- 
phants do when they are pleased.” 

“It was a bird you heard—the sweet- 
singing shama, or a chakwa calling to his 
mate across a stream. Did you see her?” 

“It was still dark, but we could hear 
Moti sigh as though her heart was 
troubled because she could not come to 
partake of the cakes we burned so that 
they would be known in her nostrils.” 

“Couldn’t come! She was free.” 

“As to a chain, it is true; but the sahib 
knows that evil attaches to things that 
are sacred of a temple when they have 
fallen into the hands of others.” 
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“Speak!” Finnerty commanded, as the 
native hesitated. 

“Tt is said—perhaps it is but a rumor 
of the bazaar—that Moti was of a temple 
up in the hills, and that in the bell was 
a sacred sapphire.” 

“But how came Moti to my place? 
Know you that, sage one?” 


HE native dismissed the sarcasm with 

a salaam, answering: “It is said that 
the temple was looted of jewels that were 
buried beneath a pillar.” 

With a start, Finnerty asked: “And 
the stone pillar—was it taken?” And 
he laughed as if in derision. 

“IT have heard that the pillar is in a 
new place, sahib.” 

“Ts it in the prince’s grounds?” And 
Finnerty swept an arm toward the pal- 
ace hill. 

“There is a stone standing there that 
did not grow with the roses,” the native 
answered enigmatically. 

“Just another move in our deranged 
friend’s plot,” Finnerty commented. He 
turned to the native: “Was the lama of 
the temple killed?” 

“Men who are dead do not come to the 
market place to complain, and as the 
priest has not spoken it may be that he is 
dead.” 

“Here comes our friend in perpetuity, 
the Banjara!” Finnerty exclaimed. He 
rose, and, going into the bungalow, re- 
turned to drop a rupee in the native’s 
hand, saying: “Go back to Raj Bah dar 
and tell the mahout I will be along short- 
ly.” He turned to the captain. 

“Swinton, all one’s servants may know 
the thing a man is risking his life to dis- 
cover, and he be none the wiser till some 
one babbles it like a child.” 

“And in the mutiny,” Swinton sug- 
gested. “Our officials saw cow dung 
plastered on the trees—-some few heard 
what they called ‘silly whispers,’ but all 
native India knew, and all India _ re- 
mained hushed till the dead silence was 
shattered by the tornado.” 

“Exactly. And while we say Ananda 
is insane, and all these things are child’s 
play, think of the trifling things that 
were used as factors to breed that hol- 
ocaust of hate. The Mussulmans told 
that the British Raj had greased the cart- 
ridges they had to bite with pig’s fat to 
defile their religion; that suttee had been 
abolished to break the Hindu faith by 
filling the land with widow prostitutes: 
that water the Hindu sepoys drank had 
come in contact with leather valves made 
from the skin of a cow. There were other 
trivia] things lied into mountains of sins. 
Ananda knows all that; he has the cun- 
ning of a serpent and the viciousness of a 
black leopard.” 


§ Renee 3anjara had arrived, and Fin- 
1erty counted out five runees; then, 
with a touch of Irish humor, he added 
another, saying, with a smile: “This for 
your disappointment is not having a dog 
Killed.” 

“Tf the monkey man, Mahadua, had 
been true to his caste, which is to watch 
and not talk, there would have been profit 
for both sides—the sahib would have ob- 
tained a kill.” 

When he had tucked away his money, 
the Banjara said: “My brother is not 
now keeper at the tiger garden.” 

“Why? Tor whose sin does he suffer?” 

“Darna Singh let the black leopard out 
to meet Rajah Ananda at Jadoo Pool.” 

“The rajah wasn’t there,” Finnerty de- 
clared in a drawing way. 

“No; there was some talk that was 
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either a lie or a mistake; it was another at 
the pool.” 

“Who?” 

“The horse of the young sahib was 
found on the hill, and the mem-sahib was 
seen between the poo! and her bungalow.” 

“A ghost story, Banjara, and it’s all 
finished.” 

“A bullock that is dead is dead, but a 
herdsman watches that the other bullocks 
do not also die from the same thing.” 

“IT trust you, Banjara,” Finnerty said, 
seemingly at an irrelevant angle. 

“The mem-sahib rides every day up into 
the hills, and the roads are not good for 
pleasure. Packets of cotton that have 
stomachs come down over the road; cot- 
ton grows here.” 

“What has cotton to do with the one 
who rides?” 

“Perhaps the mem-sahib rides to meet 
the one who comes behind the packets. 
My brother, who was the son of a Ban- 
jara priest, one who had visions that all 
the tribe believed, has also had a vision. 
Perhaps the beating caused a fever, for 
visions come thus.” 

“What saw he?” Finnerty asked 
knowing that the herdsman had some- 
thing of moment to tell in this way. 

“There was a ful! moon in the sky, and 
by its light he saw a rajah, and the 
rajah had many guns and soldiers—even 
sahibs as soldiers—and he was driving 
out the sirecar. And the guns were hidden 
behind bales of cotton.” 

“Is that all?” Finnerty asked, for the 
herdsman had stopped. 

“My brother woke at that point, 
huzoor, and his eves fell upon a mhowa 
tree in full bloom.” 

“Which means that the mhowa is in 
bloom now?” 

“Of the interpreting of visions I know 
nothing, but it might be that way.” 

The Banjara now departed, and Swin- 
ton said: “Do you remember Prince 
Ananda saying that if a holy man stood 
bv the Lake of the Golden Coin in the full 
of the moon, when the mhowa was in 
bloom, having the three sacred sapphires, 
he would see the dead king rise in his 
golden boat?” 

“Yes, and this cowherd’s chatter means 
an uprising soon. I hear hoofs; that will 
be Lord Victor. Are we going to accuse 
him of being at the pool?” 

“I think not. We know as much now 
as we shall if we question him. But we'll 
keep him with us; a young ass like that 
isn’t safe without a keeper—he’s no match 
for as clever a traitor as this girl.” 


SINNERTY’S chair groaned as though 
it had received a twist from his big 
frame, but his voice was devoid of pro- 
test: “T can’t make the girl out. My 
mind is in a psychological state, and I 
suppose I’m influenced by the apparent 
candor in her eyes. They seem to ex- 
press trouble, too, as if she were search 
ing for a moral finger post, for a way out 
of darkness.” Then the major expressed 
an apologetic phrase, adding: “I’m afraid 
I’m a bit awkward at psychology; jungle 
dwellers are more in my line.” 

Swinton put his hand on the big man’s 
shoulder. “My dear major, I wish I'd 
had a brother like you. My family was 
baked in the crucible of government ser- 
vice for generations: we're 
automatons.” 

“T understand; you’re an Englishman. 
Damn it, I mean, in youth you never 
roamed the hills like shaggy-haired colts 
as we do in Ireland.” , 

“If I had I wouldn’t have made a good 
Raj policeman. But to hark back. The 
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German machine, more soulless than our 
own, knows the value of Mona Lisa eyes, 
and Marie was probably picked for this 
delicate mission for the very quality that 
has won your sympathy—her appealing 
womanhood.” 

“And yet perhaps my sympathy for 
the girl was birthed by accident, not de- 
sign on her part.’ 

“What is an attractive girl doing here 
so close to Prince Ananda? Why is she 
here with a Prussian who is an enemy 
of the British Raj? Why is she averse 
to being approached? What is she search- 
ing for in the hills? It’s the road to 
China, and guns have alre: ady arrived, 
accordin g to our Banjara. 

“T haven’t an answer for any one of 
your queries, captain, but we must in- 
vestigate those packets.” 


| ORD VICTOR arrived now, and as he 
+ had not yet seen the skin of Pundit 
3agh he was taken to where it was peg- 
ged out on the ground and being rubbed 
with ashes and alum. This kill of a tiger 
was probably the first incident in his life 
calculated to raise elation in the hearts 
of his friends. 

“Something to tack to, eh?” he cried 
joyfully. “Faney I hear the chaps in 
fluffy old London saying as I pass, ‘That’s 
the man that shot a big man-eater on 
foot.’ No swank to that, major, for I did. 
You know that dicky little chapel dedi- 
cated to the tiger god?” 

“Yes; the one down in the plain.” 

“It’s simply buried under devotee bric- 
a-brac this morning. They should have 
a sign up ‘Wet Paint,’ for it’s gory blood 
red. When I came along a fat black man, 
rolled in white muslin, cursed me— -ab- 
solutely bowled at my wicket with a ball 
of brimstone. Now what do you make of 
that. major? It wasn’t about the cow dog, 
for the bounder had one English word, 
‘tiger,’ which he simply sprayed his lingo 
with.” 

Mahadua had come to accompany the 
party, and, somewhat perplexed, Fin- 
nerty turned to the shikari for an explan- 
ation. 

“Yes, sahib,” Mahadua said, “Pundit 
Bagh was a jungle god, and they are 
making prayer to the shrine so that the 
spirit may return again as a tiger to 
protect them from such as the black 
eopard.” 

Finnerty interpreted: “They feel 
that you have slain one who defended 
them against leopards and pig and deer 
that ate their crops.” 

“Oh, I say! Sort of a gentleman bur- 
glar who did not murder his victims.” 

The shikari explained that the man who 
had visited verbal wrath upon Lord 
Victor was a money lender who lent money 
at a high rate to the farmers to buy bull- 
ocks when the tiger had killed their plow 
beasts, so he was angry at this loss of 
revenue. He also said that some one was 
telling the natives that the sahibs were 
trying to destroy their religion by killing 
their jungle gods. 

“Who tells them this?” Finnerty asked. 

The shikari answered evasively: “This 
is not my country, so they do not tell me 
what is in the hidden room.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
\ AJOR FINNERTY had 
“ rangements for a full day after 
Burra Moti. Coolies had been sent on 
with provisions in round wicker baskets 
slung from a bamboo yoke, and soon the 
three sahibs started. 
Perhaps it was the absence of imme- 
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diate haste, a lack of pressing action, that 
allowed their minds to rest on their sur- 
roundings. Really, though, it was Lord 
Victor who drew them to a recognition of 
their arborea! surroundings with: “| 
say! Look at that bonfire—but it’s glori- 
ous!” his riding whip indicating a gold 
mohur tree that, clothed in its gorgeous 
spring mantle of vivid red bloom, sug- 
gested its native name of “Forest on 
Fire.” 

“Yes,” Finnerty said, “it seems to add 
to the heat of the sun, and, as if that 
weren’t enough, listen to that damn 
cuckoo, the brain-fever bird, vocal in his 
knowledge that we'll soon be frying in 
Hades.” 

The bird of fiendish iteration squeaked: 
“Fee-e-e-ver, fee-e-e-ver, fee-e-e-ver!”’ till 
he came to a startled hush, as, with noisy 
cackle, a wood-pecker, all golden beak and 
red crest atop his black-and-white waist- 
coat, shot from the delicate green foli- 
age. 

“It’s a land of gorgeous coloring,” Fin- 
nerty commented; “‘trees and birds alike.” 

“Minus the scent and song,” Swinton 
added as a hornbill opened his yellow 
coffin beak to screech in jarring discord. 

Perhaps India, populous with bird and 
animal life as well as human, was always 
as much on parade as it seemed this 
morning, and that they now but observed 
closer. At any rate, as they left the 
richer-garbed foothills for the heavier 
somberness of the forest, their eyes were 
caught by the antics of a black-plumaged 
bird who had seized the rudder of a mag- 
pie and was being towed along by that 
squawking, frightened mischief-maker. 

With a chuckle, Finnerty explained: 
“He’s a king crow, known to all as the 
‘police wallah,’ for he’s eternally putting 
others to rights. That ‘pie’ has been 
looting some nest, and the king crow is 
driving him over into the next county.” 

Screened from the sun’s glare, but 
warming to his generous heat, the forest 
held an indescribable perfume—the nutty, 
delicious air which, drawn into expanded 
lungs, fills one with holy calm, with the 
delight of being, of living, and so they 
rode in silent ecstasy, wrapped in the 
mystic charm of the Creator’s work. 


N hour of travel and they met a party 
4iAof Finnerty’s men carrying one of 
their number slung from a bamboo. puie. 
He had been mauled by the black leopard 
The story was soon told. The whole party 
with Bahadar had moved forward on 
Moti’s trail, stopping when they felt she 
was near, the men spreading out with 
the object of bringing her in. In one of 
these encircling movements they had sur- 
rounded, without knowing it, the black 
leopard, and, in breaking through, the 
vicious animal had maviea one so that he 
would probably die. 

The shikari, after he had asked the 
locality of this encounter, said: “It is 
toward Kohima.” 

“This shows 
Mahadua; 
air.” 

“Still, sahib, a spirit, leopard or 
can always change back.” 

“It. proves to me,” Swinton dec 
“that there’s an exit to that cave 
we did not discover.’ 

They had forgotten Lord Victor’s pres- 
ence, but the young man said blithely: “I 
say, I heard you two Johnnies had gone 
out after a leopard this morning. What 
luck?” 

“He got away; he’s just mauled this 
man. And it means’”—Finnerty turned 


that he is not a spirit, 
that he hasn’t dissolved into 
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and faced Swinton—“‘that we've got te 
follow him up.” 

Finnerty’s voice had scarcely ceased 
when the trumpeting of an elephant, loud 
and shrill, sounded ahead. “That’s Ra i 
Bah idar,” Finnerty declared. “I exy i 


Moti has come back with another wallo 
” 


4 igor urged their horses, and came t 
where the party had camped throug] 
the night, a fresh trail showing tha t t 
men had moved on. Following this, tl! 
came within hearing of hum: in voices, 
hich-pitched in a babel of commands and 
exhortations and calls drowned at times 
by the trumpet of Bahadar. Emerging 
from a thick clump of trees, they could see 
the natives darting and hopping about 
something that looked like the top of a 
subt narine emerging from the waters 

“Bahadar has fallen into a pit,” Fin- 
nerty ale ired. 

Before the three sahibs reached Ba- 
hadar there was an encouraging “phrut, 
phrut” from beyond, and Moti’s gleam- 
ing tusks showed through the jungle; and 
then the old lady herself halted just be- 
yond the pit for a brief survey, as if to 
make sure that it wasn’t a game to trap 
her. Then she advanced gingerly, feeling 
the ground, and thrust out her trunk for 
Bahadar to grasp with his. The natives 
saw that Moti had come to help Bahadar 
and not to belabor him. With sticks and 
jungle axes some of them started to tear 
down to a slope the end wall of the pit, 
while the others gathered sticks and 
branches and threw them beneath the 
trapped elephant as a gradually rising 
stage. 

Finnerty dismounted, and, calling a 
man, said: “While Moti is hese noose 
both her hind legs, leaving the ropes in 
the hands of men so that she will! not find 
the strain, and when Bahadar is out 
fasten them quickly around trees.” 

Moti was for all the world like the ( 
“anchor man” on a tug-of-war team. ] 
Clasping the buil elephant’s trunk in a 
close hitch, she leaned her great bulk back 
and pulled with little grunts of encourage- 
ment. Bahadar soon was able to catch his 
big toes in the partly broken bank, and 
helped the natives in its leveling. 

At las t he was out, and, seeming to 
recognize what Moti had done, was rub 
bing his trunk over her forehead and 
blowing little whiffs of endearment into 
her ears, while she stood warily watching 
the puny creatures who kept beyond reach 
of a sudden throw of her trunk. 





NATIVE with a noose, watching his 

4 4 chance, darted in and slipped it over a 
forefoot, and Moti, in a second, was 
moored, fore and aft, to strong trees. 
Either in a cunning wait or from a feel- 
ing of resignation to fate, she put up no 
fight beyond a querulous “phrump, 
phrump!” as if she would say: “My 
reward, you traitors!” , 
Bahadar was cut about the legs, for 
the pit, being an elephant trap dug by 





Nagas who captured ele ‘phi an ts for their 
meat and ivory, was studded with uprig rht 
bamboo spears, and, unlike the local pits 
with their sloped sides, its walls were 
perpendicular to its full depth of ten feet. 

“Tell me why you left the main trail, 


and how Bahi idar stepper 1 into this pit?” 
Finnerty demanded of Gothya, the 
mahout. 


“We heard the bell, sahib 

“Fool!” and Finnerty pointed to Moti’s 
neck, on which was nothing. 

“We all heard it, sahib, and some talk 
between a voice and Moti, who would 























answer ‘E-e-eu-eu—phrut! E-e-eu-eu— 
phrut!’? as though she were saying, 
‘Wait, brother!’ No doubt, sahib, it was 
a jungle spirit that was drawing Moti 
along for our destruction, for, as we fol- 
lowed this old Naga trail, Bahadar sud- 
denly went through the covering of leaves 
and dead limbs that was over the pit.” 
To be continued 
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Continued from page 32 


ing and grew up to be president of the 
Grain Growers Association. Stacey of 
Westminster too was a Methodist divine 
for thirty-two years before he decided to 
become a statesman. Then that man with 
the student’s face and ecclesiastical cut to 
his features is Dr. Whiddon of Brandon. 
He is a Baptist and a college president at 
that. Then Maharg of Maple Creek, 
though his specialty is elevators, looks and 
talks like a class leader. If you want the 
demon rum swatted and the King’s Eng- 
lish slaughtered simultaneously hand the 
job to Maharg. He’ll attend to it fox 
you. And that dark chap who ‘ooks like 
an Italian poet in a ready-made suit of 
clothes is Mackie of Edmonton. He pat 
ters a line of fantastic philosophy which 
falls pleasantly on the ear though you 
soon realize that it is mostly—well, per- 
siflage. There, too, looking like a page 
who has forgotten his uniform is young 


Major Redmun of Calgary. He’s the 
“Kid” of the House, only twenty-eight 


and, even if he was wounded “ St. Julien 
and has practised law with R. Benneit, 
he looks young for years. Hie running 
mate from the City of Booms is Tom 
Tweedie a large lawyer with a booming 
voice that he is not afraid to use. Then 
that refined-looking chap with the di- 
lettante air only an English University 
can give is Fulton of Cariboo. Yes, he 
was at “Kaimbridge.” But, hold on, there 
is Herb Clements of Comox-Alberni—a 
real westerner at last! He looks as if 
he could punch cattle, dig gold or dea! 
faro—a real westerner! Sure he is. But 
it only seems a year or two since Herb 
was a most exemplary citizen of Ontario 
and member for the riding of West Kz 

Now there are a lot of other inte resting 
chaps if it wasn’t getting along in the 
afternoon. There, for instance, is Hay of 
Selkirk who never was east of the Great 
Lakes till he heard the cry for help come 
echoing from the trenches. And yet he 
talks with a firm north-of-Ireland accent. 
Then there’s Nicholson of Algoma who 
knows a little about railroading and every- 
thing else and is good enough to tell the 
House all he knows. And Cockshutt of 
Brantford who realizes that the future 
of the Empire hangs on the duty on plows. 
And Mowat of Parkdale the only known 
worshipper of Hon. Wesley Rowell and— 
the whole opposition who may make the 
material for another chapter. Meanwhile 
Speaker Ned Rhodes is saying, as only he 
can: “It being six o'clock I now leave 
the chair.” 


Chronicles of the 


Klondyke 


Continued from page 10 


it impossible for the police to catch him. 
But one day he slipped. 

A case was being tried in court be- 
fore Judge Dugas and Rodney took 
it upon himself to criticize the way in 
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which justice was being administered. 
I was in court that day and_ saw 
a copy of the paper, fresh off the 
press, handed up to the Judge. The case 


was lagging a little and he proceeded 
to skim the sheet. Suddenly he looked 
up sharply and motioned for the pro 


be “et 
ceedings to halt. 

“Mapley!” he called to the big police 
sergeant, who was on duty in court that 


Right in the Firing Line day. “Mapley, bring this Rodney in 


to me.” 


Nee ma, 2 UA Re RA se coy 











ORBM W a Wt NE ARN EAE 1 i TSE 





Mapley departed with alacrity and 
N extract from a recent letter sent by No. 562109, was back in a short time with the editor 
Cyclist T. T. Lawson, C Company, Can. Corps, Cyclist in tow. They presented — a 
° ° trast dig, gens sergean Jiapiey and 
Battalion, B.E.F., to the manager of the Courier Press, the little woe atic arta Raga 
Ltd., shows how near the front the Canadian Courier gets sad teeniiens ated ts enck and Gn oot 
with its all-Canada programme :— smirk on his face. 
ae “You own dis paper which I hold in 
I want to tell you that I found a copy of the Courier on the 9th my hand?” asked Judge Dugas. 
of August on the ground that we had taken from Fritz that morn- “Yes, sir,” said Rodney, defiantly. 
ing; it was dated for June. I was hunting for a little paper to “You'll see my name at the top—George 
start a fire with, along in the afternoon, to cook some eats, as we Rodney—that’s me.’ 
had not tasted food for 24 hours when I picked it up. “And vou write dis comment on de 


case I am hearing?” The Judge’s speech 
was quite broken at times 

“Yes, I wrote it.” 

Judge Dugas leaned over the bench 


One thing Fritz saw in that copy of the Canadian Courier was an editorial 
predicting the smash of the Germans on the West front—at a time when 
the drive for Paris was on. We don’t do all our predicting in the past 























tense. : 
and pointed a finger at the man. 
* . + * ad | commit you for contempt of 
court,” he said. “TI fine you one t’ousand 
FEW months ago King George visited the Prince of Wales Hospital | dollar. You leave the territory before 
1 and chatted with the Canadian officers, one of whom had on his ' six o’clock tonight or you go to jail.” 
bed a copy of a well-known American periodical. The editor opened his mouth to pro- 
“Do you read American magazines in Canada?” asked the King test, Me SOrgCant nig pote - the. 
the snouider and spun nim around, tnen 
“A few hundred thousand, your Majesty.” And when the King ex propelled him vigorously out of court 
pressed surprise the officer added, “You see, our Canadian magazines The journalist thunderbolt, who was 
don’t circulate numerously enough yet.” going to turn the Yukon upside down 
is he had boasted paid nis thousand 
What the officer failed to tell His Majesty was that any American | | dollars and shook the dust, or rather the 
periodical having a circulation equal to that of the Canadian Courier snow. of Dawson from his feet that 
according to reading population must run into a million copies per issue night 
How many of them do? 
PTATIIE RE w- ee ae ee ee poet 
If His Majesty had time to read the Courier he might be still more ] ae wee a inte - i os 
surprised that Canadian periodicals are now only becoming able to com- a ae baes ee a nce Di me 
pete with American for circulation in Canada. Twelve years the Canadian tgp Yea i apn er ase cnet ie 08 
Courier has been holding these lines. The results are coming home; a ae ne - ee reg Si ag a pts 
a Canadian idea, a Canadian people, a Canadian nation. The Canadian ant: ng os Menage: ihe otek Miser 
Courier is now into a programme of getting before the Canadian people afte “ : or ages : neg Pe ¢ ie Peg - tes 
what other Canadians think about Canada’s part in reconstruction after oak: tnt inal a Oi age rs ; 1. agg ; neg 
the war. In one mail were letters from two Cabinet Ministers and on: , aici; ‘wine ta tne A stag 
Senator on this subject. of a declaration. Any k nd of * s ip 
UBLIC Information at Ottawa is now mapping out a scheme of | a there was always some one read) 
} Canadian propaganda in Canadian moving pictures. The Canadian | - —. wage ay avtemps to restake Mgr il 
Courier has arranged with the director for access to all his material ee ee ee ee, ee ee. oe 
in photographs and copy. Public Information is following the lines first rich. The camp was full of technica 
* . ‘ : ral : miners, drifters from other fields, who 
laid out by this paper in getting Canadian things illustrated for Canadian knew ell Mie Glen enlee- ae hatte ae” 
k « i ul ill } Ls AlTitl « wea 
people. ike leeches on the mistakes of others 
ETWEEN now and Christmas note how the Canadian idea works The law, I am glad to say, had no 
out. No dry-as-dust statistics. National ideas in popular form. patience with these thieves and settled 
Stories, pictures, illustrations, cartoons, music, new books—all with all disputes according to the dictates 
the prevailing human interest of a good play or a moving picture. of fairness. 
jut it meant a great deal of litigation 
All for a Dollar a Year and the lawyers in Dawson made a 
regular harvest of it. I remember 
CANADIAN magazine at one dollar a year is still a fact. To speaking to one young lawyer whose legal 
obtain Canadian Courier all that is necessary is to send us your reputation was none too good and who 
name and address and one dollar, and the publisher will do the rest. vas preparing to go back Fast. He was 
This price is offered until at least January 1, 1919. The condition of the a fourth-rater as a lawyer and everyone 
paper and labor market may not permit us to continue it. Those, too, knew it. Clients sought him out only 
who are contemplating renewal should do it early. Renewals at the when her legal assistance was not ob- 
doliar rate cannot be accepted past Dec. 31 unless the arrears are paid tainable. 
to that date. Those who renew in arrears thereafter will have to pay “I’ve got barely enough t) see me 
for such at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents. Save money now by back home,” he declared bitterly. 
beginning a subscription to “Why not stick it out then?” I asked. 
“Tt’s no use,” he replied. “It goes as 
fast as I get my hands on it. I was 
CANADIAN COURIER looking over my books last night. I’ve 
b been here nearly four years and took in 
181 Simcoe Street TORONTO over $83,000. And it’s all cone now!” 
And, remember, this man was a 
fourth-rater. 
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T= Mounted Police were, as I have | 
= said before, a highly efficient body. | 
From Major Wood down they were fine, | 
| 














honest, conscientious fellows. The camp 
stood in awe of them. They performed 
many remarkable feats in running of- | 
fenders to earth, and in this connection 
I must make some reference to Sergeant 
Pennycuick, the Sherlock Holmes of the | 
force. There is probably no more bril- 
lant feat in the annals of the Mounted 
Police than his capture cf the nctorious 
George O’Brien. 

O’Brien was one of the offscourings 





Bags R : 


of the Alaskan camps, who came to the SQ | Ni i 

Yukon when things nee too warm for him and (ON Ee = 

elsewhere. His trade was murder. He Suit sey ee 

was a powerful man, with a drooping 

black moustache and an eye like a live Cases 

coal. No one knew anything about him ’ : : . 
and no one wanted to. He did not in- HERE are two successful materials for the making 


spire liking. of bags and suitcases: First-grade leather, now 
He would vanish from Dawson for 


long spells and then come back flush. — — and high in price as to be almost aval 
It developed later that his modus oper- hibitive. ( raftsman Quality FABRIKOID made In exact imitation 
andi was to get out on the lonely creeks of first-grade leather, tough, durable, weather and stain proof— 
and drop in at some cabin for a night’ and exceedingly handsome in appearance 





J a)} , + ° wac sie » 

hospitality. If there was enough gold ’ , . . : : 

in sight to make the effort worth while In points of wear, beauty, and service, FABRIKOID is superior 

he would murder his trusting Noah te to popular-priced leather luggage and has the advantage of being 

the night, dispose of the body and de- strongly guaranteed. 

camp with the gold. , , ‘ , 
After he had ai operating along Not alone for bags and suit-cases, but for upholstering furniture, 

these lines for some time, the district and every household purpose where “leather” is needed, FABRI- 

began to resound with enquiries KOID is a satisfactory and handsome substitute. 

“Where’s Salt Lake George?” men were , . : . Pa . 

askin Or. “Have os nen old Gin er FABRIKOID is on sale in most Department Stores, Dry Goods 

asking. : av se ringe i 4 ‘ ; : , 

wean a 9” Investigations were con- Stores and at Furniture dealers—but if you are unable to obtain 


it locally, write us and we will see that your 


ducted up Shining Gulch and other out- . 
requirements are supplied. 


lying camps. The suspicion grew that 
there was a murder gang at work. The 
police suspected O’Brien, but had no 
grounds whatever on which to proceed. How Many Hides »\ 

Then O’Brien tried a new variety of Has A Cow? DUPONT FABRIKOID CO. 
murder. He ensconced himself at a 
bend of the river where he could see 
both ways clearly from a well concealed 
nook in the underbrush. When a lonely 
traveler came along and there was no 
one in sight either up or down the 
river, O’Brien would steal down to the 
water’s edge and shoot his man when 
he turned the bend. Many cases came 
to the ears of the police of miners who 
started out on trips and were never 
heard of again. Their vigilance was re- 
doubled, and O’Brien finally fell into the 
tolis. 

He was endeavoring to make a “get 
away” overland and came to Selkirk, 
where there was a police post. While 
he was in an eating house one of the 
force saw a blanket with wide yellow 
stripes woven at both ends in his 
sleigh. It is an unwritten law that none 
but the police must ever have blankets 
of this description, so the officer went 
in to investigate. O’Brien could not 
give a satisfactory explanation as_ to 
how the blanket came to be in his 
possession, so he was put under arrest 
and sent back to Dawson. 
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The Royal Nava! College is established for the purpose of imparting 
a complete education in Naval Science. 

Graduates are qualified to enter the Imperial or Canadian Services 
as midshipmen. A naval career is not compulsory, however For 
those who do not wish to enter the Navy the course provides a 
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YERGEANT Pennycuick searched the 
“prisoner and, among other things, 
found a most peculiarly shaped nugget 
in his possession. It was about the size 
of a man’s thumb and on the inside was 
a loose nugget that looked as though it 
had been put there by an artificer. 
Pennycuick held it up with a _ loud 
chuckle. 

“What does that nugget look like to 


The scheme of education aims at developing discipline with ability 
to obey and take charge, a high sense of honor, both physical and 
mental, a good grounding in Science, Engineering, Mathematics 
Navigation, History and Modern Languages, as a basis for genera 
development or further specialization. 

Candidates must be between their fourteenth and sixteenth birth- 
days on July Ist following the examination 

Particulars of entry may be obtained on application to the Depart 
ment of the Naval Service, Ottawa. 








0» “ G. J. DESBARATS 

you?” he asked a fellow officer. Deputy Minister of the Naval Service 
“A thumb with a carbuncle on it,” , sonneny : 1918 a ae er oe 

replied the other. nauthorized publication of this advertisement ‘ 1 for 


“It looks like a gallows to me,” said 
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Pennycuick. His companion stared at 
him blankly and would probably have 
demanded an explanation; but the Ser 
geant was gone. 

In the course of his investigations « 
the various missing men, Pennycuick 
had learned that Peter Johnson, an o 
Sourdough, who had suddenly vanished, 
had shown to his friends just such a 
nugget as this shortly before he was last 
seen. 

Pennycuick started out with this c 
and in time traced O’Brien back to his 
post at the bend of the river. It was 
in the dead of winter, but the Sergeant 
cleared the snow away from around the 
camp and proceeded to dig. He un 
earthed a most valuable lot of evidences 

trousers buttons, parts of suspenders, 


le 


} 
i 


knives and belts. 

Some of these tell-tale articles wer 
identified, Pennycuick going as far as 
the State of Oregon to trace up a tail 
or’s label. In the end, O’Brien was con 
victed and hanged. He went to the 
scaffold cursing the priest in attendance, 
the judge, the crown prosecutor and a 
who had anything to do with his cor 
viction. 

Finally, I am going to tell a_ story 
that deals with the administratior 
of affairs in Dawson City, aq occur 
rence in which I played a fairly import 
ant part myself. When a “ity Bese. was 
granted to Dawson the cor atro! of the place 
became vested in the residents through the 
medium of a mayor and a council of six 
aldermen elected yearly. Now, it hap 
pened that, while the bulk of the taxes 
were paid by a small number, the rough 
element were in a decided majority and 
could outvote the substantial citizens 
One year the rough element got control 
ef the council and things began to hap 
pen. I soon discovered that systematic 
grafting and looting was going on but 
I was powerless to stop it. I had to 
make payments that the council author- 
ized, even when I was morally certain 
that a good proportion of the sums ex 
pended was going into official pockets 
Finally, in desperation, I went to the 
Commissioner. 

As the result of a stir that followed 
in official circles, a petition was cir- 
culated for the cancellation of the 
charter which would throw Dawson back 

inder the contro] of the Government 
Anxious property owners 
signed it almost to a man. I reckoned 
that the signatures represented about 
eighty per cent. of the tax rolls, so the 
Commissioner decided to put the ques- 
tion to a vote. A plebiscite was or 
dered. 

It looked like a forlorn hope, however 
The reactionary crowd would outvote 
us almost four to one. Of that we were 
quite certain. Our only hope lay in 
devising some technicality to outwit 
them, and finally a plan was evolved. 
It was specified that only those who 
could produce receipts showing that 
they had paid their vear’s taxes (al 
taxes included—property, income or 
poll) would be eligible to vote and that 
these certificates must be filed with the 
city clerk pre vious to the day hefore 
election. And then the voting was 
fixed for a Tues'ay. 

The referendum created a_ great 
amount of excitement and the opposing 
factions drew into hostile camps. It must 
not be supposed that all the opposition 
came from those who benefited by the de 
predations of the council. Many citizens 
wanted the charter retained as it gave 


officials. 














an increased dignity to the place. The 
civic gang capitalized this sentiment and 
won a lot of support on the strength of it. 
One of those who opposed the annulment 
of the charter was the owner and cditor 
of a newspaper, a man named George. 
He heatedly objected to the move and 
fought it in his paper. In fact, he 
gradually became recognized as_ the 
leader of the antis. For some reason 
or other this man George took a dis- 
tinct dislike to me. He, perhaps, sus- 
pected that I had started the fight and 
at any rate he made it warm for me 
on every possible occasion. 

George started to gather the certifi- 
cates of the antis and we learned that 
he was getting them thick and fast. He 
openly stated that he was going to 
swamp us. It looked very much as 
though he would. However, I saw that 
our people had their certificates filed 
bright and early. 

On the Saturday morning before the 
voting I passed George on my way to 
the office. He stopped me. 

“Smith,” he said, “are you going to 
be in your office to-day?” 

“@f course,” I replied. 

“Then I’ll be around,” he said. I im- 
agined that there was a look of triumph 
in his eye as he said it and I continued 
on to my office very much downcast. 
The opposition had seen our ruse after 
all, it seemed, and were going to file 
their certificates in time. 


I UT George had not put in an appear- 
ance at 1 o'clock. I promptly closed 
up the office and almost bolted away, 
fearing that he might be on his way 
and would stop me. 

Early Monday morning in came 
George with a huge pile of certificates. 
He planked them down on my desk with 
a thump that bespoke satisfaction. 

“What are these, George?” I asked, 
looking up at him. 

“Those? Oh, nothing much,” he said, 
jocularly. “Just the ammunition to 
blow that plebiscite to smithereens.” 

“But I can’t accept these, George,” I 
told him. “Look here. Let me show you 
the by-law. These certificates had to 
be filed with me previous to the day be 
fore election. This is the day before 
election.” 

He looked at the printed instructions. 
Then he looked at me. Then he shook 
a finger under my nose and began to 
talk. 

“T asked you if you would be in your 
office Saturday and you said you would. 
When I got around here at half past 
one you were gone!” he roared. “it’s 
a put-up job. I'll see about this. You 
can’t do the voters out of their rights 
this way.” 

“But, confound it, George,” I admon- 
ished him, gently, “I was in this office 
Saturday—just as I said I would be 
3ut the city charter calls for the city 
offices to close at 1 o’clock on Satur- 
days.” 

“You’re around here other Saturday 
afternoons,” he spluttered in a rage 
“You left on purpose. T’ll see that you 
get yours for this. There are fifteen mill- 
ion Smiths in this world, but you’re the 
meanest doggone one of the lot.” 

But the antis did not vote, neverthe- 
less. The plebiscite carried and _ the 
charter was duly revoked. Dawson City 
has remained under territorial control 
ever since. 

(Mr. Smith's next article will be “The 
Dance Halls of Dawson.’’) 
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is imprisoned in hard 


vulcanized rubber for 
life---it can’t get out 


Bristles are mighty slippery customers. 
Putting them in glue is no sentence at all— 


water lets ’em right out! 


Pitch holds ’em until a good hot spell, 


natural or artificial. 


Shellac is a fair jailor until varnish comes 


along and softens its heart. 


Cement lays down on the job gradually as 


the days go by. 
BUT— 


that everlasting grip of hard rubber in 
RUBBERSET Brushes imposes and en- 
forces a genuine “life sentence.” 


That’s why good dealers 


offer you 


RUBBERSETS when you ask for brushes in 


which the bristles will stay put. 


Factory: Sullivan Street 


Toronto 
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An Unsolve 


the opposite side of the cellar from me. 
The next development, therefore, came as 
a surprise to me. I had drawn my 
revolver, hoping that it would not be nec- 
essary to use it, and was crouching still 
more closely in the shadow behind my 
barrel. The three Germans had barely 
touched foot to floor when there was a 
rush, a scramble, a sound of falling 
barrels, the impact of blows and a jumble 
of breathless oaths in various languages. 
My companions had rushed them from 
behind. 

I kicked the barrel from in front of me 
and stood up. The torch of the orderly 
had fallen to the floor and now sent up a 
slantwise ray of light which illuminated 
half of the cellar. But I could make out 
what had happened. So vigorous and un- 

a ——— expected had been the rush of my com- 

rades that the three Germans had been 

Hardwood Floors swept over the open trap door. The 
—— : orderly had, luckily for himself, fallen to 

- pg ge oy nye one side, and there he lay, moaning softly. 
common-sense answer to the floor question. The two officers had gone through and 
down, not into the chamber immediately 


Rathbone Oak Veneer below us but, judging from the sound, 


clear through into the drain. It was a 


~ % 





Fl . long fall. As a matter of fact we found 
ooring their bodies later in the drain. Both had 
can be put down perfectly by any car- been killed in the fall. : 
penter or by the man of the house if he Mopsy went over to the orderly and 
is a a oe Sa brought his wandering faculties into 
eighths of an inch thick i is light and coherency with a vigorous shake. He first 
easy to handle and even with strenuous : P . - 7 
wear it will last longer than the house threatened the prostrate Boche with all 
itself. manner of violence and then interrogated 
° him as to things above. “We're safe, 
Write for Folder T: 


: . Tilly,” he said, finally, “This chap says 
Write for free folder which gives full par- there’s no one else above. I’ve got him 


ticulars. State size of your room and we 


will quote you cost of flooring in quarter- talking at the end of my gat so I think 
cut white oak, plain red oak or birch. it’s the truth. 


, 


“Done for ’em!” exulted O’Sullivan. 
GEORGE RATHBONE “Pretty clean rush, eh, sir?” 
Limited “Let’s clean some of them up, above 


there as well,” said Moore, whose fighting 
2 to 42 Northcote Ave., TORONTO, ONT. blood was aroused. “We might find a 








few generals or a mess of square-neck 
colonels up there. It’s the chance of a life 


time!” 
{| [|| Ure LL TL 1] 1) I could not dissuade him from climb- 
i LO a ||| |) ing the stairs and looking into the room 
| above. He came down a step or two and 
y beckoned us. 
“Coast’s clear,” he announced in a 





Al hoarse whisper. “I'll stump you to see 
AY what kind of a place it is.” 






know ‘‘Yale’”’ 


“Yale” locks and hardware 
mean certain security and 


DON’T know what impulse it was on 
insurance against intrusion. 


which we acted. It was foolish in the 
ek veae ahuetin Gm is extreme, nay reprehensible, for we were 
ait cates The tend f jeopardizing our enterprise by lingering 
? : : there. Nevertheless we followed Moore up 





y *~ 98 008908 04 050886 SESE D SEER D, 





mark is all you need to see. i : - 
; f the stairs and into the room above. 
Canadian made Yale products at F r . . “e . — aor 
your! hardware dealer's. He sells [he room in which we found ourselves 
them because he knows their quality was evidently used as an office. The 
{ll Yale Products bear the trade mark windows were darkened with metal shut- 
Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd. ters and the only light in the room came 





iH St. Catharines 


from two small oil lamps. This evidently 
was by way of precaution for the building 
could not have been far from the front 
lines. We left O’Sullivan at the trap- 
door to keep the prisoner below covered 
with his revolver and thus intimidate him 
into silence. In the meantime, Moore and 
I made a hasty examination of the room. 
We looked through the drawers of a flat- 
topped table that was being used as a 
desk and pocketed any documents that 
looked to be worth while. We were too 
excited to really examine the papers and 
took everything on chance. As it develop- 
ed later, we were not lucky in our choice, 
for we secured nothing of anv particular 
value, except some copies of recent gen- 
eral orders. Moore went about the work 
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with more composure than I was able to 
summon. In fact, he seemed prepared to 
stay there indefinitely. Finally, after sev 
eral low-voiced suggestions that we had 
better be moving on, I took him by the 
arm. 

“Come on. Let’s clear out,” I quavered. 
“We have enough dope. The main thing 
is to get out in time to blow this place.” 

He assented rather unwillingly and we 
beat a hasty retreat to the cellar. 
O’Sullivan went right along with the 
prisoner and with instructions to the 
sergeant in charge of the party on the 
other side of the barricade of sand bags to 
wait for us. 

Moore and I then proceeded to put the 
shores in place. They had already been 
fitted so the work only took us about five 
minutes. 

When we reached the drain, we found 
that the tamping had dammed up the 
sewage and—well, it was a case of wad- 
ing through up to our arm pits. Moore 
climbed up the barricade first and dis- 
appeared headfirst through the small 
opening that had been left. I followed 
and wriggled in after him 

To crawl through a close passage, fifty 
feet long, with barely enough room to 
move arms and legs in the effort to pro- 
gress is an ordeal of the most severe kind 
Several times I thought I would never 
make it. Moore was a smaller man than 
me and he was soon far ahead. I tried 
to call out to him but my breath failed 
me. To go back meant death when the 
“hlow” came. To advance seemed im- 
possible. 

Once I stopped for several minutes in 
sheer desperation. Then, with strength 
renewed, I made a further effort. I found 
it possible to move along slowly. I strug- 
gled on by a series of jerks and contor- 
tions. It seemed as though that passage 
were miles long. But there is an end to 
everything; and finally I did get through; 
thoroughly tired and nerve-strung. 

“What happened to you?” demanded 
Moore, brusquely. “Thought you were 
never coming.” 

“You had nothing on me there,” I re- 
torted weakly. “I began to think I wasn’t 
coming myself. Close up that hole quick. 
We must biow now.” 

They filled the hole with sand bags. I 
took the exploder between my knees and 
pumped down. We heard a muffled roar 
and felt the earth shake. Our day’s work 
was done. 

Our observer outside reported to us 
later in the day that he had seen 
smoke and debris rise out of a small wood 
at a point coinciding with our calculations 
as to the location of the German head- 
quarters. He also had noted that one of 
our aeroplanes, flying rather low at the 
time over the spot, had seemed to be seri- 
ously iiconvenienced by our little erup- 
tion and, as soon as it had steadied, had 
fled from the scene of our wrath. The 
sequel to this was contained in a German 
communique which we obtained from the 
wallet of a German officer captured some 
time after. 

“The th advanced Divisional HQ’s 
of the Landsturm was completely wiped 
out on the morning of the —st inst. by a 
direct hit from- one of the enemy’s 
bombing planes which was observed 
flying low in this vicinity.” 

Once more the much despised tunnellers 
were deprived of the honor done them. The 
early bird got the credit for the worm’s 
stealthy work. 
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Santa Claus in Petticoats 
Continued from page 20 


Fulcherville put on its most riotous 
gaiety. The shops in the streets that had 
shut early for lack of business opened 
again, though the hour was late. Trades 
men who had made their heads ache from 
shaking them in token of denial, now 
eased them by a nodding motion. The 
town began to look Christmassy, decora 
tions that people had been too dispirited 
to put up began to appear in the lighted 
windows, the spirit of Christmas was j 
the very air, children got out of their beds 
to talk about Santa Claus and full stock- 
ings and loaded Christmas trees. 

It was a very late hour when Miss 
Pandora left her hotel, and walked, by 
side streets, to one of the quieter parts of 
the town. She stopped before a little 
shuttered shop, with cottage behind it, 
opened the gate and went in. The place 
had a gloomy, woe begone look—dark, 
desolate, cheerless, a dull black patch on 
the drifted snow. 

She tapped on the door, and heard the 
sound of approaching steps. A light was 
switched on, the door opened, and Ben 
Parsons stood there. He looked twenty 
years older since the meeting was over 
His thin face was drawn and hungry-look 
ing, there was a fire in his eyes that was 
half passion, half pathetic sadness. 

“T want to have a word with you, Ben,” 
she said. , 

“It is Miss Fulcher, mother,” said Ben 
leading the way into the kitchen beyond 
the dull little shop. Mrs. Parsons, a pleas 
ant-faced, elderly woman sat in the chair, 
her hands folded before her, her eyes red 
with weeping. 

“We are in great trouble, Miss 
Fulcher,” said Ben, his head bowed. 

“Oh, my girl, my little girl!” cried Mrs 
Parsons.” She left home on Saturday to 
visit friends, as we thought. She was to 
have come back at night, but when she 
did not return we thought she had stayed 
with friends at Grantchester. We tele 
graphed there and got an answer only a 
little while ago, that our friends there had 
never seen her.” 

“We can’t help it,” said Ben with 
that had infinite pathos 
in it. “If it is as we fear, she need nevet 
darken our doors again.” 

“Why don’t you apply a bit of the 
Gospel you were firing off at me just now 
into your o-vn trouble?” snanned Miss 
Pandora. “But you are mistaken, Mrs 
Parsons. I saw Alice only a few minutes 
ago. I believe she is there at the door 
now.” 


Y 


stoical sternness 


YOTH husband and wife raced to reach 
the shop entrance, but the mother was 
there first, her arms about the girl, hug- 
ging and kissing her in an ecstacy of joy, 
pulling her into the light of the sitting 
room. The girl reached out to embrace 
her father, but he drew back. 

“T want to know where you have been 
since Saturday,” he demanded, his brows 
lowers d. 

“Ben Parsons, vou are the finest 
Pharisee I ever saw,” scoffed Miss 
Pandora. ‘You want to know where she 
has been? Well, she has been at my 
house in Grantchester, paying a visit to 
Dives, as you might say. Good night, all 
of you!” And without further farewell 
she departed. 

“You are a triple-plated fraud, Aunt 
Pandy,” said Dick Ambler who was smok- 
ing a cigar on the road in front of the 
house. “I went to that meeting expecting 
to be rotten-egged, chastened with a brick 











as a non-producer, or at least rebuked 
with the corpse of a defunct kitten, but 
there was nothing at all doing, not an egg, 
not a brick, not a corpse. You are a cart- 
tail, tub-thumping, barn-storming fraud. 
But say you trimmed them to the queen’s 
taste!” 

“I did nothing of the Dick 
Ambler,” she answered. “They trimmed 
me, and I was never so glad of a trimming 
in all my born days. Best of all there will 
be a bright Christmas for Fulcherville.” 

“Thanks to Santa Claus in petticoats,” 


laughed Dick. 


sort, 


The Minx Goes to 
the Front 


Continued from page 28 
we stopped, the fol'owinz car caught us. 
of walking up the reugh 
cart-track to the ruined farnihouse, by 
Miss Mix’s side; but instead, I found my 
self with Kate, while the aide-de-camp 
escorted mother. Nevertheless I was not 
unhappy. Liéomont appealed to all the 
romance I had in my soul, and Kate wasn’t 
talkative. 
The old fortified farmhouse must have 


1 } } 
- nad some nope 


been imposing as any hill chateau before 
that September fighting, and its stone 
foundations, I heard Dufael telling, had 
once formed a Roman temple to Diana 
Perhaps that legend, and the majesty of 


the towering ruin, gave fuel to the fire of 
romance; but I think the effect came mors 
from the strange, haunted look of the 
place, the traces of battle which made it 
seem that the tragedy was being played by 
in the sum- 
Stones pitted thickly by 
shrapnel, as the sallow face of an old man 
by smallpox; immense shell holes, full of 


¢ 


rhostly actors before our eves 
mer sunshine. 


water, mirroring the broken walls and 
empty eye-sockets of the deep-set win- 
dows—clear pools ringed with forget-me- 


nots—-myosotis which had somehow heard 
of the place and come to grow there: 
black stains of fire in rooms roofless and 
floorless; graves in sheltered corners. 
with crosses and tri-color cockades, mark- 
ing the spot where French soldiers fell 
and died. 

I saw Nancy hastily gathering forget- 
me-nots during a moment when mother 
was catechizing both her men. The gir] 
laid a blue bouquet on each grave within 
sight, and then, with a furtive look of 
guilt which puzzled me, she made off with 
the rest of the flowers. Where could she 
be going? I sneaked away from Kate in 
time to see her tottering, high-heeled and 
helpless, down the broken stairway of a 
vast. dark cellar. I was not in time to 
give her aid, however. It was Dufael who 
did that, breaking abruptly away from 
mother. 

He wished to hold the girl back, but she 
insisted on going down. 

“T want to leave some flowers,’ 

“You know about the cellar?” 
disappointed because she had 
story from another. 

“Yes, the General told me. They made 
their last stand there, the splendid French 
soldiers, when the farmhouse had been 
blown to pieces, and the Germans at- 
tacked. But they killed more Germans 
down in that dark hole than the Germans 
had left of them to kill. 


she said. 
He was 
had the 


}/ SS aeeOn?, the little town adopted 

by the Californians (the first of the 

“adopted” towns), was the Lazarus dead 
Continued on page 114 
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Why We Should Bathe Internally 


ADDS MANY YEARS TO AVERAGE LIFE 
By R. W. BEAL 


Much has been said and volumes have 


been written describing at length the 
many kinds of baths civilized man has 
indulged in from time to time. Every 


possible resource of the human mind has 
been brought into play to fashion new 
methods of bathing, but strange as it 
may seem, the most important as well 
as the most beneficial of all baths, the 
“Internal Bath,” has been given little 
thought. The reason for this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that few people 
seem to realize the tremendous part that 
internal bathing plays in the acquiring 
and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would have 
zs many different definitions, and the 
probability is that not one of them would 
be correct. To avoid any misconception 
as to what constitutes an internal bath, 
let it be said that a hot water enema 
is no more an internal bath than a bill 
of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to 
take the great mass of thinking people 
to witness an average post-mortem, the 
sights they would see and the things 
they would learn would prove of such 
lasting benefit, and impress them so pro 
foundly, that further argument in favor 
of interna] bathing would be unnecessary 
to convince them. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not possible to do this, profit- 
able as such an experience would doubt- 
prove to be. There is, then, only 
one other way to get this information 
into their hands, and that is by acquaint- 
ing them with such knowledge as will 
enable them to appreciate the value of 
this long-sought-for health-producing 
necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also they have 
almost no conception of how little care- 
indifference or can be 
the fundamental cause of the most viru- 
lent disease. For instance, that universal 
disorder from which almost all humanity 
is suffering, known as “constipation,” 
“auto-intoxication,” “auto-infection,” and 
a multitude of other terms, is not only 
curable, but preventable. through the con- 
sistent practise of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean 
intestinal tract make it imvossible to 
become sick? “Man of to-day is only 
fifty per cent. efficient.” Reduced to 
simple English, this means that most 
men are trying to do a man’s portion of 
work on half a man’s power. This ap- 
plies equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all. 
Nature never intended the delicate human 
organism to be operated on a hundred 
per cent. overload. A machine could 
not stand this and not break down, and 
the body certainly cannot do more than 
a machine. There is entirely too much 


less 


lessness, neglect 


unnecessary and avoidable sickness in 
the world. 
How many people can you name, in- 


cluding yourself, who are 
vigorous, healthy and strong. 
ber is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition, but it takes a little time, and 
in these strenuous days people have time 


physically 
The num- 


to do everything else necessary for the 
attainment of happiness, but the most 
essential thing of all, that of giving their 
bodies their care. 

Would you believe that five or ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
internal bathing can make you healthy 
and maintain your physical efficiency in 
definitely? Granting that such a simple 
procedure as this will do what is claimed 
for it, is it not worth while to learn more 


proper 


about that which will accomplish this 
end? Internal Bathing will do this, and 
it will do it for people of all ages and 


in all conditions of health and disease 

People don’t seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep the 
body free from accumulated body-waste 
i Their doing so would prevent 
the absorption the blood of the 
poisonous excretions of the body and 
health would be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, your 
complexion clean, your head keen, your 
blood pressure normal, your nerves re- 
laxed, and be able to enjoy the vigor of 
youth in your declining years, practise 
interna] bathing, and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been 
called to the importance of internal 
bathing, it may be that a number of 
questions will suggest themselves to your 
mind. You will probably want to know 
WHAT an Internal Bath is. WHY people 
should take them and the WAY to take 
them. These and countless other ques- 
tions are all answered in a booklet en- 
titled “The WHAT, THE WHY and THE 
WAY OF INTERNAL BATHING,” 
written by Doctor Charles A. Tyrrell, 
the inventor of the “J.B.L. Cascade,” 
whose life-long study and research along 
this line make him the _ pre-eminent 
authority on this subject. Not only has 
internal bathing saved and prolonged Dr 
Tyrrell’s own life but the lives of multi- 
tudes of individuals have been equally 
spared and prolonged. No other book 
has ever been written containing such a 
vast amount of practical information to 
the business man, the worker and the 
housewife. All that is necessary to se- 
cure this book is to write to Dr. Tyrrell 
at Room 242, 163 College Street, Toronto, 
and mention having read this article in 
MacLean’s Magazine, and same will be 
immediately mailed to you free of all 
cost and obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and 
if the reading of this article will result 
in a proper appreciation on your part 
of the value of internal bathing, it will 
have served its purpose. What you will 
want to do now is to avail yourself of 
the opportunity for learning more about 
the subject, and your writing for this 
book will give you that information. Do 
not put off this, but send for the book 
now, while the matter is fresh in your 
mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something 
Don’t allow procrastination to cheat you 


(poisons.) 


into 


out of your opportunity to get this 
valuable information, which free for 
the asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to ! Why 
be unnatural, when it is such a simple 


thing to be well? 
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My Veteran Husband 


By Mrs. Harold R. Peat 


Author of “The White Feather,” “Tanda,” “Sayonara,” etc. 


E women who have been in war 

for four years scarcely dare let 

ourselves speculate on its ending— 
our disappointments of this have been so 
continuous and so great. But, now with the 
weight of the United States on our side, 
and the increasing pressure on the enemy 
each day, we do dare begin to speculate 
on what we shall do after the only one 
possible ending to the war has been 
reached. We can begin to plan for the 
time after we have won. 

To us is falling the honor of re-creating 
home life; to us is the task of re-establish- 
ing a solid foundation for the crumbled 
social edifice and building anew on lines 
straight and true. We the ones to recon- 
struct, we to readjust, to plan, to devise, 
to act. We to comfort, sustain, encourage 
the veteran husbands who are as yet but 
boys in years. Already to some of us this 
honor has come. 

There are two classes of women con- 
cerned. There are those whose husbands 
have been overseas for years, and there 
are the girls who will meet their Fate 
amongst the returning men. She who 
marries the soldier or sailor who is maim- 
ed and broken and weary; she who 
marries the man who is crippled, who is 
“unfit;”’ she who meets him when he is 
still invalided and more or less helpless— 
it is to her that words of understanding, 
cheer and help will come most closely. 
There are pitfalls for her. I know. 

Steer clear of pity. Pity, the sage hath 
it, is akin to love—beware of pity. Pity 
does not always beget love, sometimes 
pity wearies and is tired. Your man will 
suspect you of pity—be jealous of it. Be 
sure of your love and as- 
sure him of its enduring 
certainty. 

Remember your man has 
faced death and looked on 
horrors. He may be 
morbidly inclined. He may 
dwell on his own condition; 
he may be sensitive and 
shy—even it may be that 
he will not put the eager 
question, just because he 
doubts himself. He thinks 
of himself as he was, he 
remembers women as they, 
supposedly, were. He 
looks in the mirror of his 


mind’s eye and glimpses “the other man.” 
He is diffident, uncertain, unhappy in a 
degree. 

Can you see, sister women, how abso- 
lutely it is our task—this great thing of 
reconstruction. Can you see how we, in 
the time which we so hope may be short, 
must reconstruct ourselves to be ready 
for the larger reconstruction ahead? Can 
you see how we must train ourselves as 
better women to be better companions for 
the better men coming back to a better 
world? The sights of outraged woman- 
hood in shattered France and bleeding 
Belgium has sanctified in the eyes of our 
men for all time the womanhood of Bri- 
tain. 

There is our task. For it we need a 
concentration only war can produce, for 
it we need a courage, a bravery, only 
hardship, horror and suffering can 
develop. 








REMEMBER being one Sunday in the 
grounds of Woolwich Hospital. I 
had gone to visit the wounded soldier, 
destined, although I did not know it then, 
to be my husband. He was paralyzed him- 


















Private Peat, Mrs. Peat and Baby Louise. 


self on the right side, he leaned on a stick 
and he breathed painfully from gas and 
with one lung half blown away from the 
effects of an explosive bullet. We sat 
chatting not far from the entrance steps. 
Another soldier, a big Imperial sergeant 
walked slowly up and down the path in 
front of us— his eyes never leaving the 
direction from which visitors came. I 
looked at him and shuddered, then my 
heart leapt with the pity of it. The lower 


right half of his face was shot away. 
Bandages concealed partly what once had 
been his mouth, his nose was a raw scar, 


the gleaming, eager eyes were all that was 
left to identify the man—the fine man he 
must have been. His visitor delayed. My 
soldier told me who the man was, how he 
could not speak, could not laugh, could 
not smile. That to-day his wife was com- 
ing from the country to see him for the 
first time since his dreadful wounds. 

The sergeant passed a fourth time. I 
saw his eyes brighten, his step quicken. A 
little woman appeared on the steps. She 
was fair, dainty, blue-eyed, wistful; she 
sought eagerly amongst the throng of blue 
clad men. Then she caught sight of him. 
The sergeant had stopped, almost it seem- 
ed that he contemplated a hurried flight. 
The girl womancamerunning, and the man 
stretched out his hands to her, but held 
his head far back. One could see how his 
torn lips longed to touch hers, how they 
longed to smile, how his aching heart 
longed for tongue to utter endearing 
words, and yet in sensitive fear he hung 
back as she approached. 

The girl ignored his 
hands, she came forward 
in a little rush, stretched 
on tip-toe, put both her 
arms around his neck and 
kissed and kissed again the 
scarred, shell wrecked fac« 
We turned away. It was 
too sacred. Such is the 
love of woman. 

Living with, working 
alongside the returned 
man, there is no instinct to 
guide us, there is no pre- 
cedent to follow, each man 
is a problem in himself. If 
we have known the man in 
pre-war days, the matter 
is all the harder to handle. 
Our man is changed, he is 
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The Gift that Overshadows All Others 


OR nearly two thousand years it has been the custom to 
present gifts betokening Peace and Good-will to one’s 
family and friends at Christmas time, and though most of 
us may not emulate the Wise Men of the East by bringing 
Gold, Myrrh and Precious Stones, still we may offer those 
whom we love a gift which will be quite as precious: MUSIC. 
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is the supreme achievement amongst music makers, the most beautiful 
Phonograph made. It is a lasting, sensible and permanent gift, the 
FINEST gift you could make—beautiful, useful, enchanting 
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1. The permanent Sapphire ball—no dig- 4. Pathe tone control, regulating the vol- 
ging, tearing needles to change. ume of sound. 

5. Plays perfectly all makes of Records. 

6. The exclusive Period design Cabinets. 
Exquisite furniture for any home. 


3. An all-wood tone chamber—(on_ the . A complete line of Pathenhones to meet 
principle of the violin)— every purse. 
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2. Records that will wear thousands of 
times. 


Although the most beautiful Phonograph made, it costs no more than the ordinary 
Talking machine. In fact we believe a comparison with other standard makes 
will show a decided price advantage for the Pathephone. 


Let us suggest that as Christmas time is drawing near, you see the Pathe Deale) 
NOW, while his stock is complete. Write for Catalogue. 


THE PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH SALES COMPANY, TORONTO 
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1 as though reborn, fresh grown to another 
manhood. He is another creature, a 
creature refined, purified, sanctified fron 
the furnace of fire and boiling blood | 
said before, I say again, I say a hundred 





| times, every man who goes over to offer 
nis fe A sacriiuce for us comes back a 
| better man. He is broader, deeper, his 


thoughts are full, his heart is glorifi 
He has looked on God. 


T= German propagandist, the womar 
who repeats the stories and uncor 


Are YOU saving Sugar by using sciously becomes the mouthpiece of the 


junkerman, spreads tales of social evils, 

CORN of unspeakable menaces, results of our 

SYRUP men being overseas. I cannot under 

stand how women deliberately insult 
themselves, and their sister women, the 


mothers of men who fight and bleed and 


suffer and die for us. Boys from rood 
| ¥ W H | | CORN homes do not deliberately seek mischief 
7 SYRUP if mischief must be theirs, they can as 


‘ sasily, more easily, find it in their own 
The Canada Food Board recommends Corn Syrup (White) for ne : — 
preserving and cooking. Also delicious for all table purposes. 


Corn starch converted into its “sugar’’ form, with pure 
cane syrup added. 


home towns than in the England and 
France of to-day. 
In 2,5, 10 and 20 Ib. tins, at all dealers. No, it is not the morals of the boys we 
|} must discuss in our meetings of recor 
CANADA STARCH CO. LIMITED MONTREAL struction, nor yet the morals of English 
a women and Frenchwomen. It is our own 
standing, it is that we cut out the petti- 
ness, the backbiting, the jealousies, the 
smallness, the insinuations of gossip; it is 
that we broaden, deepen and make ready, 
as the E hwomen, the Frenchwomen 
are broadening, deepening, and maki 


ready. When we have done these things 


“K KOVAH” CUSTARD a Se. then and then only can we honorably 








ng] 





ne 


undertake the charge of helping our men 
: : back to normal life. 

The children just love custard. Don't depriv © 4 The returned man you marry will be 
them of it because eggs are dear. Make it with restless. He will want change and excite- 
ment, again he may want quiet and seclu- 


‘6 K 9 | sion. He has been a man among men; he 

KOVA +H U STA ry D has learned a gregariousness toward his 

brother man. He misses and thinks he 

‘ cic , cs wants the roughnesses of the primal life 

No eggs are required, and it’s simply delicious und at the same time he is eager for the 

served with stewed prunes, preserved fruit, etc. physical refinements which are the na- 
1Sc a Tin tural concomitant of his refined soul. 


Serve daily: use instead of heavy rs which are indigestible 4 Your veteran husband is like a little, 
and not nutritious. Ask your grocer the kiddies a hurt child. He turns to you for comfort, 
treat to-day. If he cannot supply you write direct t 





o t for strength, for advice, he is dependent 
: on you in many things. I have a dear 
friend who married a returned man. She 
tells many of how to help these tired 
warriors. She had not thought of such a 
mission till one day her husband sleeping 
on the couch, slowly opened his eyes and 
half sleeping, half waking, called to her 
across the reom—— 
“Mother me, Mamie!” 


Sutcliffe & Bingham of Canada, Limited 


81 Peter St., Toronto, Ontario. 


Little, tired, weary, hurt children—we 
women who seem to have had from God 
the balm of the ages, must spread its hea 
ng on these dear boys. And this is not 
all. We must restore to them all that they 
may have lost. An army life, even so 
free, so individual an army as that of 
Britain, is a composite life; it is order: 
and organized. Everything is supplied to 


the man, he is no longer responsibl 
| There is food, lodging, clothing, all fo 
the taking, all to his hand on demand. 


We women must bring back to him his 
initiative and his entire independence 

These are tasks to demand serious 
thought. Do not marry a returned mat 
unless you are certain of your powers. 
The veteran is not the man tradition has 
supposed all men to be; the veteran is a 
sensitive soul, a soul which has glimpsed 
Heaven and trod the fiery reaches of Hell. 
You must be very sure sister woman. You 
must be very tender, very gentle, very 
ee very helpful—verily, you must 
JOVE greatly. 
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Genevieve Lipsett- 
Skinner, # L.B. 


Plimenese 0 a f fern Woman's ‘areer 
in f v and Social Se 


By EpitH G. BAYNE 


O be mistress of three strenuous 


pre \fessi ons—pedagogy, journalism 
and law—and at the same time a 
most indefatigable social service and 


patriotic worker is the enviable record of 
Mrs. Genevieve Lipsett-Skinner, LL.B 
of Winnipeg. In addition to all this, she 
is President of the Consumers’ Protective 
Association, Vice-president of the Civic 
League, Vice-president of the Portia Club 
and an able executive in the Canadian 
Women’s Press Club. 

The story of Mrs. Lipsett-Skinner’s 
career sounds like hectic fiction. She is a 
young woman of abounding energy and 
infinite resource and allied to these qual- 
ities she is of that very significant mix- 
ture of Scotch and Irish which is fore- 
ordained to sueccess—with a big S. Prairie 
bred, she is of course a thoroughgoing 
Westerner, but she has seen enough of 
other parts of the world to impart breadth 
to her point of view. In 1912 she was ap- 
pointed by the Minister of the Interior to 
lecture in Great deny on “*¢ ypportunities 
for Women in Canada,” but she does not 
stop short at lecturing. She follows it up 
with the personal touch as many a little 
immigrant, British and foreign, in Win- 
nipeg’s north-end could attest. When you 
meet Mrs. Lipsett-Skinner on the street 
she is usually upon a mission of mercy 
for the cause of poor children and sick 
children lies very close to her heart. 


a a wheat farm four miles from 

Napinka, in Manitoba she went at the 
age of fourteen to Hunter College in New 
York City. Memories of the long walks 
to school over the blistering prairie in 
summer or the icy wind-swept plains in 
winter, clung to her however and during 
her vacations while at college she dreamed 
dreams of some day helping to make other 
prairie children’s paths smoother. These 
vacations were by no means idle ones. 
Sometimes she went “governessing” with 
the children of wealthy families and some- 
times she was a “saleslady” in department 
stores. Once she worked for a Jew in a 
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Five out of Seven 
American Housewives 


now use what are known as combination or double 
acting baking powders. This style of baking powder 
has two actions. It acts first when cold water or milk 
is added in the mixing bowl. Its second action requires 
the heat of the oven. This strong, double leavening 
power is what is needed for the heavy war flours and 
wheat flour substitutes. 


EGG-O 
Baking Powder 





is a pure, strong, double-acting baking powder that 
Canadian housewives are finding just right for war-time 
baking. It bakes light, easily-digest- 

ed, deliciously flavored bread, cakes 

and tea biscuits. 


If you are having trouble with 
your baking, try Egg-O instead of the G oi 
ordinary baking powders. You'll be 
delighted with the results. 


Egg-O Baking Powder Co. 


Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 
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TRASE MARK 
‘ USINESS men know that a fac- \ \ 
tory which specializes on one line \ 
can make it better and at a lower \j 
cost. Weare the only factoryinCan- (4 
ada making men’s shoes exclusively. }} 
Our Monarch Shoesare made of No.1 |} 
skins, using the most careful work- | 
manship and up-to-date lasts— f 

and you pay about a doilar less 

than you would for other fine 

shoes. E very pair guaranteed, A 

BRANDON SHOE CoO. 
Limited 
BRANTFORD, ONT. 
ms aoa ? — 
Also makers of 
BRANDON 

High grade Shoes for men | { 
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Gloves for 
Christmas 


Gifts 


By giving DENT’S Gloves 
you combine a_ dainty 
gift and a most useful 
gift. Ladies PAR‘ICU- 
LARLY appreciate extra 
pairs of gloves—and the 
name DENT’S carries the 
compliment of preference 
for the best. 
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men’s furnishing and dry-goods emporium 
and laughingly she tells how she lost her 
job. Her mother, who always called her 
in the morning went away for a holiday in 
the mountains and she was obliged to have 
recourse to the time-honored but not al- 
ways dependable alarm-clock. She set 
the clock in a dishpan on the chair near 
her bed and went trustingly to sleep. 
When she awoke it was a quarter to ten! 
SO, arriving at the store she was notified 
promptly and unequivocally that she was 
“fired.” 

“And thus vanished my eight per!” 
said Mrs. Lipsett-Skinner. “To this day 
a mention of an alarm-clock in a dishpan 
is good for a laugh at our house.” 

After this she returned to Canada and 
taught school on the prairie, twelve miles 
from a railway. Here she was very lone- 
ly, deprived as she was of the society of 
her mother and brother whom she calls 
her “other two-thirds.” The little family 
has been styled “The Trio.” 

“Anything I may have accomplished,” 
she will tell you, “tis due in large part to 
my mother who put the ambition into both 
of us and kept it more or less on fire. To 
this day she is always setting new goals 
for us. She herself was born a generation 
too soon for her own advantage. She 
was always in advance of her times, a 
wonderfu! woman, of Highland Scotch 
descent and with all the traditions of that 
race. I think she has, to a very limited 
extent, realized her own thwarted ambi 
tions in us. My brother, Robert Lipsett, 
at 27 is second in command of the Winni- 
peg Telegram and is said to be the young- 
est newspaper chief in Canada. We are 
very proud of him. At 17 he was a cub 
reporter on the same paper and from the 
start he made good, having at the end of 
his first year more ‘scoops’ to his credit 
than any other reported in town. At 21 
he was city editor of the Tribune. So you 
see journalism seems to be a family pro- 
fession. And throughout the very much 
checkered careers of her children mother 
has been the inspiration and guiding lght 
for us both.” 

Mrs. Lipsett-Skinner advanced from 
school teaching to a private-secre- 
taryship and thence to journalism. 
She has been for a number of years one 
of the special feature writers on the Win- 
nipeg Telegram. She says that some day 
she hopes to write a Canadian story. 


“I met my husband at a party seven 
years ago at the home of Sir James 
Aikins,” said Mrs. Lipsett-Skinner. “At 
first he was opposed to my studying law. 
He is an alert young business man and 
felt that he was quite equal to earning 
the family living unaided. When he real- 
ized, however, that it wasn’t exactly to 
earn a living that I desired to become a 
law student he gave in and he has been 
my most ardent supporter. I have had 
no more encouraging friend than he. | 
wanted to study law because I felt that 
my sphere of usefulness to the women and 
children of Western Canada could be en- 
larged if I possessed a knowledge of our 
legal system. As to the financial side of 
that, or of my journalistic work I shall 
always be poor because the Scotch part 
of me is always fighting with the Irish 
and the tendency to save is always com- 
batted by my impulsive generosity, a trait 
handed down by my father who was born 
in County Sligo, Ireland. So, although I 
earn a good deal with my pen it seldom 
stays with me or is used for my own direct 
benefit.” 

Mrs. Lipsett-Skinner says she consumed 
quantities of strong coffee to keep awake 
while plugging away, by aid of the mid- 
night incandescent, at the principles of 
equity or attempting to grasp all the 
vagaries of International Law. She 
graduated from Manitoba University in 
1917, with honors of course. 

Personally, Mrs. Lipsett-Skinner is one 
of the most interesting of women. She is 
versatile, yet sincere, warmly sympathetic 
and yet with a nicely balanced judgment 
that should prove to be of infinite value to 
her in the strenuous course she has map 
ped out. With all her tremendous respon 
sibilities she has made quite a local repu 
tation as a fine cook, her home-made bread 
being particularly praiseworthy. She 
dislikes housework. It makes her rebel- 
lious and unhappy, she says. But she 
likes to evolve dainty dishes and to enter- 
tain her large circle of friends. She is 
very fond of children, “particularly mis 
chievous small boys,” and is a dog lover, 
possessing an English bull named William 
and a Boston terrier called Banquo. 

It is safe to prognosticate that this 
splendid Canadian woman will achieve 
still further distinctions when she is call- 
ed to the Bar. 


The Minx Goes to the Front 


Continued from page 109 


and resuscitated. Two young girls from 
far away San Francisco had waked the 
corpse to life, and to see them there, and 
what they were doing, was to see a fairy- 
story come true. They were the fairy 
godmothers; but because, after all, they 
were living in this world and not in a 
fairy book, it took more than the wave of 
a wand to create the miracle. It took 
(and is still taking) all their time, most 
of their thoughts and a great deal of their 
money. Many a fairy godmother would 
draw the line at deserting her comfortable 
palaces and living in a tiny house, almost 
a hut, passing month after month in a 
desert of ruin and death. But when Am- 
erican fairy godmothers put their hands 
to the plough, they keep them there! And 
now these two are having their reward. 
Street by street they have waked the mur- 
dered town to life. They have rebuilt 
the church (“that was God’s house, so it 
had to come first”); they are building 
new homes for old; in the dead streets 
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wreckage is cleared away and there is a 
sound of living feet—exiles returning, 
full of hope and gratitude, to gaze with 
adoring eyes at the pair whom they call 
“Maids of Honor to the Blessed Virgin.” 

At Luneville the Germans lived for 
three weeks, conscientiously burning 
quarter after quarter of the old town 
where good King Stanislas died. Maybe 
they owed it a special grudge because in 
1810 the Treaty was signed there which 
gave the Rhine frontier to France after 
Napoleon’s victory of Marengo. We 
found the place was an amazing jumble 
of life and death. Some parts seem to 
have forgotten the existence of Germans, 
whereas others will help to keep France 
in mind of German crimes till young men 
are old, and old men’s graves are green. 
It was to me like a queer dream to lunch 
at a busy hotel, full of cheerful officers 
and talkative civilians, in a town half 
knocked to pieces, with every second house 
advertising a safe vaulted cellar to pro- 


tect two, three, or four hundred people 
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from bombardment or air-raids. How- 


MACLEAN’S 
ever, nobody but myself seemed to brood Z Z 
over the contrast. The lunch was quite a ’ ; Sc ool 
good lunch, finished off with macaroons of Z, 


Naney—famous as Commercy’s Made- ’ 
leines, and there was wine which the Directo 
landlord had contrived to hide during the : : === rp 
German occupation. : 

Dazed—with the dark wine of thought, 
not of the grape—I went on with the 
others to Gerbevillers, while the after- 
noon was yet young. And it was well 
that Gerbevillers should be the last of 
the three towns, for it was the best, the 
most memorable 












ROYAL VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 





There has been a certain cheeriness at 
Vitrimont. There the American girls 
gave new hope each day to the homecom- 
ing refugees. There, on the outskirts. the 
French government had got well ahead 
with a colony of unpretentious bungalows, 
round which the peasants had planted 
“war gardens.” But Gerbevillers, that 
shell of a place, I shall see always pathetic, 
mysterious, in its grey sleep of death, 


One that takes a tight grip on 
facts, figures, names, det: ils 
of every kindan id hanes onto 


them through life—that’s 
the kind of memory you 
can have if you will give 
me ten minutes of your 
spare time daily fora few 
weeks. I will make your 
mind an infallible classified 
index—give you power to 
concentrate, overcome self 
consciousness, enable you 
to think on your feet, and 
address an audience intelligeni- 






A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS ATTENDING 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Founded and endowed by the late Rt. Hon 


Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal 


Courses leading to degrees in Arts, sepa- 
rate in the main from those for men, 
but under identical conditions; and to 
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mystic as one of those lost cities of legend, | rthipwoe sn hesitancy and with- m,n degrees in music. 
engulfed by the sea, and magically visible | The Key to Success Principal Applications for residence should be 
when the changing tide sets the drowned | Pm made early as accommodation in the 
church bells faintly ringing. Memory ( ollege is limited. 

For prospectus and information 

*HE sun was clouded with silver when | >) apply to The Warden. 
During the past 20 years I have trained 


we arrived, and pale light floated 


thousands of people to STOP FORGETTING 












































} ° ° . } sided them to greater busir sand social success—I kno ——— 
above the scene of incredible ruin, like a | |}, ar thal, tbapascibens etronay, tenasiousinenanry, 
veil of moonshine. The one quarter of | | thoush he be far beh ie beginning of the race for 
iccess, advance es orgetful riva 
the village not razed to the ground was | |The demands of commercia ofessional life are s 
distant from the entrance point. To our | caro ge Ser a sepe : ald Sour Ouh won cima Alen air 
eyes, at first sight, all was desolation, to | | must possess a g “| memory. 
» ar al} _— 2 ; ‘Ae ¢ an 
our ears all was 4 * — ‘it Ly > ore My, Rewerkable mney Taek wire, 631 Spadina Avenue Toronto 
lovely desolation, i1ke e tragic beauty ve ha S Cems CORTES t ? a 
tay innocent wirl struck down in her | | mdgnosteonclusive test for the me ‘devised. Tlf RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
0 é Iinnocen l f c ao 1 1n > | t t to you, free " ‘ low to Re 
«oti ; <1 er s snamber” end tell you how tecbtain « copy of my DeLaxe! SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
springtime, and the silence had an under- ction, “How to Boeak in: Public.” a ts mely illes- | » MISS J. J. STUART 
tone o ird-voices ited $2 t k it free Ds t be har jeapp I ISS J. « 
ne of bird-voices. etd ne Bene ‘re catiy-s ir S to Miss Veals 
We had come to a stand near a little HENRY DICKSON, +e eter aay Tripos, Cambridgs University, 
river. whose shining surface was laced | Dickson School of Memory 1955 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Tll.! — 1 — — 
over with delicate white flowers like foam | —— _ 
tossed un in a billow. This river ran be- rs iain shows | ne and 
neath a ruined mill, and on into the de- | edu ation f striculation 
: xan Special ttention given to 
serted park of a chateau—poor, pretty, | Tnais -. es 6 
once gay chateau, with its front almost | Outd 
ntact, and its unglazed windows like sad, | New n MISS STUART 











wide open eyes, absent-minded, forgetting 
the present, dwelling ever on the past! 
And even more pathetic was the chateau’s 
chapel, with its towers and its old clock, 
stopped at the hour when the first bomb 
struck. There were broken statues of 
saints in the niches. They seemed wait- 
ing; and I got the feeling that I was a 
statue too, that I should stand there by 
the river until a bomb or something 
violent hurled me away. Presently an 


MUSIC TAU5#7 FREE 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America—Established 1895. 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, etc. 
Dp. . 


A Complete Conservatory Course. 
By Mail bse rful home study music lessons under 


American and European teachers, 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
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Ms Write telling . . . . 

pbscning’ Parsee lp pe Any Instrument or Voice “"'¢,ing Beginners \dvanced players. One lesson weekly. 
arm Siippe d through mine, ana made me are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School I tra make ng | n. Only expense about 
start. It was the arm of the Minx. “Ty Music, Vix a. or ~ | a be rc Banjo, or Reed 2 to cov t of postag and = =musi “1. 

. ° Organ—and we w send ou x CATALOG ec W f "RE! h expla zg 
know just how you feel,” she said. “I feel | ani: strum ental and vocal courses. Send NO aie full ; : 

Lo S ’ . ; NIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERV ATORY ar . 

like it too. But we id th tnt turn into 4561 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois American School of Music, 5 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 
pillars of salt. I told them—the others 


I mean—that I wanted to fetch you. 
They’re going to call on the heroine of 
Gerbevillers, Sister Julie, and the quarter 
of the town she saved. Monsieur Dufael 
says it’s hard to make he r talk about her- 
self, or tell what she did; but I shall do 





St. Andretw’s College 


Toronto A we ont Pov School Canada 





it—you see! I shall do it because I really UPPER SCHOOL, LOWER SCHOO! 
care.” B d f I V Roval M nd B 
: ; REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D 
Again I told myself that the Minx, for | Calendar Sent on Appl H 





all her frivolity, her high heels, her per- 
fumed powder, her Sidi B., had as many 
sparkling facets as a diamond. On the 
way to the Hospice we saw the wrecked 


church, so beautiful in its ruin that I hope | 
it may be left, unrestored, as a “monu- | O WV ER ( ANADA ( OLLE¢ Ek, 
ment historique;” and the tall crucifix | 


standing at a crossway, untouched by 


fire or cannonade, where all else is obliter- | C. S. FOSBERY, M.A.. Head Master ‘ MONTREAI 


ated. 
To be continued. 
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vt ELECTED pure pork—every bit of it! 
ae chopped, to retain the flavor, not “ground” 
to tastelessness—seasoned to just theright 
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; degree of delicacy! Inviting in the carton— 
| irresistible on the plate! Fried (in their own ua 
a rich fat) to a delicious brown, i 
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Brookfield Brand 


Pure Pork Sausage 


are savory and appetizing enough to rank with the finest 
meal you remember. And don’t overlook their true & 
economy! Not:an atom of waste—-sixteen to eighteen 
sausages to the pound: sufficient to serve at least four 
people generously. 
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The WALTHAM ae 
Convertible Bracelet Watch  .>.' 


Here is beauty combined with perfect ooo gf 
accuracy in time-keeping. 3 
Ri, aight 2° fe: Ringe ah ia? This little watch, small, slender and a 
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The Christmas Season in Books 


Brief Reviews of Some of the Best 


Canada’s Day of Glory. By F. A. Me- 


Kenzie. (William Briggs, Toronto). 
The author of this book is, perhaps, 
our best known Canadian War Corres- 
pondent; yet he has never begun to put 
into his newspaper work anything like 
the vividness and sustained interest 
the reader will find in “Canada’s Day 
of Glory.” Probably we may blame 
the censorship for this or the high cost 
of cable tolls; for in this book he has 
shown that he possesses not only that 
faculty of keen observation which we 
might expect from ac oid newspaper- 
man, but a nice sense of humor and of 
proportion, 

Probably as the end of the fighting 
had drawn nigh before this book was 
compieted—it carries the reader up to 
the days of the big advance of August, 
and the beginning of the end—some re- 
laxation of the censorship was begin- 
ning; at all events, there are many 
things touched on in the book which, 
for whatever reason, have never been 
gone into before, and they are just 
those things which the laymen is most 
curious about. It does not purport to 
be so much a connected narrative, as 
sketches and impressions of a man 
who has, apparently, been anything but 
a long-range observer. Certainly, no 
more intimate and interesting book on 
the Canadian Army has been written. 
It contains, for example, perhaps as 
good an impression of General Currie 
as could be put in a dozen pages. 

The author has little use for the 
Boche, although he never fails to give 
him due credit for his fighting quali- 
ties; he has seen enough of his work at 
close range to warrant the intensity 
of feeling he displays. Mr. McKenzie 
was on the ground, for example, soon 
after the bombing of the hospitals at 
Etaples; and the sights he saw there 
causes him to re-echo the sentiment 
which another observer of the scene ex- 
pressed to him: “May God damn and 
bast for ever the Huns who did this!” 
There is one much advertised crime of 
the German army which Mr. McKenzie 
savs he has never been able to verify; 
that is the crucifixion of the Canadian 
sergeant. 

Of the big events in which the Cana- 
dians participated most prominently, 
such as Vimy and Passchendaele, there 
is a very clear and detailed description ; 
and there are striking pen pictures of 
the leaders of the Canadian army, as 
well as some notables in the “foreign 
levion.” 

As the author is endeavoring not so 
much to tell a connected story as to give 
what might be called an expansion of 
the most striking things in his note- 
book, the arrangement of the book is 
rather unusual, but not unpleasing. It 
is a volume well worth adding to any 
well-selected war library.—T.M.F. 


3y H. G. Wells. (Mac- 
Millan Co. of Canada.) Education in 
England in the Victorian age is re- 
vealed in “Joan and Peter” as a faulty 
process, for the defects of which Great 
Britain has paid dearly in the Great 
War, and for which defects British 
commerce, industry, and business may 
still have much to pay. The criticism 


loses none of its edge by being wrap- 
ped in the fabric of the youthful life 
story and love-story of Joan and Peter. 
The educational methods peculiar to 
the middle and upper classes in Eng 
land are dissected, and their imper- 
fections indicated as with the point of 
the scalpel. The process does not sug- 
gest vivisection, for in those later 
Victorian systems of education the 
author finds little that can be called 
vitality. 

“Life,” he says “never stands alto 
gether still, but it has a queer tendency 
to form stationary eddies, and very 
much of the education of middle-class 
and upper class youth in England had 
been in an eddy for a century. The still 
exquisite and impressivunapie brains of 
the new generation came tumbling 
down the stream, curious, active, 
greedy, and the eddying scnools caught 
them with a grip of iron, spun them 
around for six or seven precious years 
and at last flung them out. ...... In 
this manner did High Cross School 
grind and polish its little batch of boys 
for their participation in the affairs of 
the greatest, most civilized and most 
civilizing empire the world has ever 
seen.” 

Relentlessly, and in _ detail the 
wretchedly the criminally inadequate 
“educational” (?) routine of High 
Cross School is described as an example 
of the worst sort of English private 
preparatory school. The author allows 
that there are better managed schools 
in England, but finds perfection or 
even near-perfection in none. He 
makes his search in the person of 
Oswald Sydenham who wishes to ‘give 
Peter a decent education, an education 
that will be of some practical use to 
him. Oswald has ween abroad _ in 
Africa, and knows the need. It was 
not Oswald, however, who put Peter 
into High Cross School. That was the 
wicked work of Lady unarlotte Syden- 
ham, who is undoubtedly the “villain- 
ess” of the book. Peter runs away 
from High Cross School, which, to tel] 
truth, savors quite considerably of 
“Dotheboys Hall.” Its proprietor is a 
wastrel with a smattering of Cam- 
bridge. Its masters are equally 
worthless as trainers of young minds. 
Lazy, crafty, Noakley, who manufac- 
tures rain with a watering pot from an 
upper window to avcid having to take 
the boys for the morning run, is one 
of them. Kahn—the Alsatian—is an- 
other. There were many German or 
half-German teachers in Britain in the 
later Victorian period, and they were 
not the marvels of efficiency which 
those very Victorian days used to 
imagine all things German must be. 

In laying bare the defects of the 
later Victorian educational system Mr. 
Wells does not overlook the elementary 
schools, or even the nursery itself. To 
read “Joan and Peter” is to begin to 
understand why some English people 
of supposedly decent education are so 
desperately “bad at arithmetic.” Miss 
Mills, to whose elementary school 
Peter went, had the haziest possible 
ideas on the subject herself, but she 
taught arithmetic by weird and 


The Magnifice nt 


wonderful methods, other subjects also 
Peter and Joan were frequently puz 
zled, as many other little British boys 
and girls have been, by the incor 
sistencies of their “education” at that 
early stage. At first the defective 
methods of education are encouraged, 
considered excellent by well-meaning, 
unthinking, faddist guardians, and 
even (as in the case of High Cross 
School) forced upon Peter. Later in 
the story comes Oswald who discovers 
with fury the desperate desultoriness 
of English upper and middle-class edu- 
cation. Oswald, after hard searching, 
hunts up a public school rather better 
than the average, a school which up 
holds the traditions of English public 
school life, with some modern improve 
ments such as “big, business-lik« 
chemical and physical laboratories” 
and “mathematical teaching carried o1 
in connection with work in the en 
gineering and physical laboratories in 
stead of being a mere drill in examina 
tion solutions.” 

So go the unsparing incisions of th: 
sealpei, until in burning indignatior 
Wells writé@s ‘this indictment of the 
whole system, social as well as educa 
tional, for they are tog intimately 
interlinked to be dealt with entirely 
apart: 

“Germany is no longer the villain 
of the piece. Youth turns upon age 
upon laws and institutions, upon the 
whole elaborate rottenness of the 
Furopean system, saying ‘What is this 
to which you have brought us? What 
have you done with our lives?’ ”—N.M. 


Ambersons. Booth 
Tarkington. (Wm. Briggs). Booth 
Tarkington has been placed by his 
admirers on a high pedestal. He has 
become, in fact, almost a_ tradition 
among the younger American writers 
and the critics ‘who stand out 
against the suggestion that America is 
not producing much in the way of 
literature. It has perhaps been true 
that Tarkington has been rather over- 
estimated and over-lauded. Certainly, 
however, he has established a solid clain 
to the laudation of his admirers in the 
book that he has just produced. “The 
Magnificent Ambersons” is a serious 
and successful effort to depict a vital 
phase of American life. It is in a 
‘sense a complement of “The Turmoil,” 
which was written around the growth 
of a pleasant little town into a busy, 
smoky, industrial city. The second 
book, goes a step further and shows 
the changes that come in the wake of 
civic progress. The Ambersons wer: 
the aristocrats of a Middle Westerr 
town, and young George Amberson 
Minafer, grandson and heir, recogniz 
ed to the full the importance of the 
position he had been born to fill; so 
much so, that, he declined any profes- 
sional training and looked forward to 
a future in which he would administer 
his estates, engage in philanthropic 
work and lead movements. The towns 
people did not like George and they 
prayed he would get his comeupance. 
He got it; when the town outgrew its 
old bounds and his grandfather’s in 
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Here Are Four Books You 
Should Give This Christmas 


HESE four books which we suggest in this advertisement are the pick of our big 

fall list, not so much from the fact that they are destined to be big sellers, but 

each one of the four has a permanent value that will form a lasting impres- 
sion upon the receiver; we cannot lay any special stress upon any one of the four, but 
would ask the reader to go over carefully the description of each book; you will read- 
ily think of four friends whom you know will appreciate each of these. 
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Vn | INDUSTRY and HUMANITY ck 
Thee an W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
h HUMANITY | Mr. Mackenzie King needs no introduction to the Canadian public, indeed we might say the Ameri- 
can public. He was Deputy Minister of Labor in Canada for eight years and Minister for three 
| years. His education and experience both in Canada and the United States have enabled him to 
a | become one of the leading, if not the foremost au-hority on labor questions and political economy 

j in America. 

Reconstruction after this war is a vital question, one that everybody is interested in, and Mr. King’s 
| highly specialized technical training and his long experience in investigating and helping to settle 
labor disputes in many countries give his book peculiar interest and authority. He takes up such 
i timely topics as the following in a thorough and authoritative manner: Industrial and Interna- 


‘ zi uN 


tional Unrest; The World Aspect; The Human Aspect; Confusion or Progress; The Parties to 
_}—sIndustry; The Basis of Reconstruction; Principles Underlying Peace; Principles Underlying Work; 
Principles Underlying Health; Representation in Industry; Government—Education—Opinion. Price re $3. 
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Time 4 Out 
By Nellie L. McClung 








Oh, Money! 
Money ! 


A New Story by 
Eleanor H. Porter 


AND OUT 


Where do rich people get 
their money? And how do 
they spend it? To the inter- i 
esting conjectures roused by 
these questions the average 
person adds a_ delightful 


A real, live story of a real, live 
j Canadian, who lived many 
months in different German 

By prisons, and who was. only 
NELLIE PECLUNG successful in escaping after his 


——<————<—————— third attempt. He was one of 


























the famous “German Prison reverie about how he would 

Ring Men,” and the story is spend a fortune—if he had it. 
given to the public in that gripping, humorous style “Oh, Money! Money!” is a happy, wholesome story, 
which has endeared Mrs. McClung to all Canadians. with appealing sentiment, and the healthy and timely 
Truth is stranger than fiction; that’s why the facts conclusion that “If we don’t know how to get happi- 
n this book appeal so strongly. The advance sale ness out of five dollars, we won’t know how to get 
on this book has far exceeded our expectations and it out of five hundred or five thousand.” You will be 
we are looking forward to a tremendous Christmas as well pleased with “Poor Maggie,” the central 
; Buy it now. character, as have been the many thousands who have 


read it. 
rele, Soe Illustrated by Helen Mason Grose. $1.50. 

















The New Death o%e By Winnifred Kirkland 


This is a reproduction of a letter we have recently received from Dr. Creighton, editor of the “Christian Guardian,”’ which hignly 
ecommends “The New Death.” 






Mr. Thomas Allen, Publisher, City 
Dear Mr. A 
I wish to thank you most sincerely for bringing to my attention that wonderful new book of yours, “THE NEW DEATH Winnifred Kirkland 
Not in many years has a book so impressed me It is so sound, so sane and so reassuring and seems to give ie] pfully ie mnessage of courage 
nd faith and imsight f in these dark days, so many have been waiting 
I hope the b« J many thousands of hands in Canada It w do untold good. Not only in giving comfort ar ge to bereaved 
dk a t also in bringing to many a new and altogether inspiring view of life and its relation to t great f t I cannot find words 
ex} ny th 
Very sincerely yours, W. B. CREIGHTON, Editor Price $1.25 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Published by 


THOMAS ALLEN  .- 215 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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Don’t Let Xmas 
Worry You--- 


BUY BOOKS 


Ore Mable Aa 


Love LETTERS oF A OnIE 














Dere 


Mable 


y 
LIEUT. E. 
STREETER 


By E.STREETER q 
~~ s 
ar" < 


The funniest 
and consequent- 
ly one of the 


most acceptable 











books of the 
year. Full of 
infectious and 


“unconscious” 
Half a million copies already 
Cloth, illustrated, 75c. 


The Crack in the Bell 


By PETER MACFARLANE 


If you like a story of good, hard 
fighting along political with a 


humor. 
sold. 


lines, 


bunca of intrigue, modern business 
and strong love element thrown in, 
here is a book with it all that you 


will revel in. $1.35. 


The Magnificent 


Ambersons * 200TH... 


Tarkington sees things differently, 


and this ability is worked out 
strongly in this newest novel. In 
cidentally, an unusual girl, and a 


breaking-down 
pride make it a 
$1.50. 


of rock-bound family 
story anyone will like. 


ee 


Josselyn’s 
Wife 
By 


KATHLEEN [m= xsi! 
NORRIS NOR! 


How he Lea 





< 
women do = The 

like Mrs. 

Norris” 

books! A obs & $ 4c 

copy of this = 2s 

coming to BY 

"mér” on ae ra 
Christmas 

Eve or the 

next morn- ni 7 

ing will “eva lo 

surely get a [ 

most hearty — 

reception. It is the story of a sweet 
country girl swept into the intrica- 
cies of life in a metropolis, and pic- 
tures what sne does in various diffi 
cult situations. $1.35. 


YOU CAN SEE AND BUY THESE BOOKS 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER’S 


ASK HIM ABOUT THE OTHER GOOD 
BRIGGS’ BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, foroneo! One. 
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vestments shrank and the magnificence 


of the Ambersons paled before the 
opulence of of a newer aristocracy. 
Young George’s illusions were shorn 


lay about him in 
It is an engross- 


away one by one and 
shreds at the finish. 


ine book. In the beginning it runs 
along in an atmosphere of good cheer 


with a background of real and thor- 
oughly likable people. Gradually a 
sterner thread creepsin and the conclud- 
ing chapters are cast in a sombre mold. 
Even the fact that the conventional 
happy marriage is brought in does not 
remove the suggestion of gloom that the 
inexorable shearing of the magnificence 
of the Ambersons has created. Tark- 


ington has written a story that will 
stand as a monument to his art. Al- 
though he is one of the fortunate 
coterie of authors who can get any 


price they want from the magazines 
and sell anything they write, he has 
rigidly refused to conform to the stan- 
dards of the best seller and the popu- 
lar magazine. His central character, 
George Amberson Minafer, gains the 
hearty dislike of the reader at the start 
and retains it almost undiminished 
throughout, although at the conclu- 
sion a genuine degree of admiration is 
mingled with it. An author who can 
build a book around such a character 
and make it thoroughly readable, has 
accopmlished something.—T.B.C. 


Treat ’Em Rough. Ring W. Lardner. 
(George J. McLeod). Here we have 
the Busher in Uniform. It seems sup- 
erfluous to explain who the Busher is, 
but perhaps there are some who have 
never read the baseball! stories in which 
he has figured and have never plumbed 
the significance of that now classic 
phrase, “You know me, Al.” The Bush- 
er, therefore, is one Jack Keefe, a pit- 
cher, right-handed, with the Chicago 
American Baseball team, otherwise 
the White Sox, who for some years 
past has amused the American reading 
public with the recital of his experiences 
through the medium of letters to his 


friend Al. The public, let it be said 
further, has taken the Busher to its 
bosom, and loves every hair of his 


The 
funny, 
There 


ignorant, bumptuous, empty head. 
Busher in the army is not 
however, as he was in baseball. 
is a grimness, even about a training 
camp, that cramps the fun-making 
proclivities of the ingenious Lardner. 
The letters in which Jack Keefei tells 

army are, of course, 


as 


Al. about the 
packed full of fun, but there is not the 
spontaneous quality as of old. Even 
at that, of course, “Treat ’Em Rough” 
gloom-dispeller and well worth 
reading.—T.B.C. 


IS a 


Deep Furrows By Hopkins Moorhouse. 
(George J. McLeod.) Very few books 
succeed in striking the imagination of 
the reader as does Deep Furrows, by 
Hopkins Moorhouse. As its name might 
suggest, it is a tale of strife,limned by 


the high lights and shadows of real 
agricultural life in the Great West. 
The romantic story begins when the 
first smoke of the threshers of wheat 


lled smudges” adown the 
uns on through a chain of 
eventful months al! filled with human 
interest stories. It reveals in actual 
incidents of the awakening conscious- 
ness of the men on the farms, through 
the chief activities of such men as W. 
R. Motherwell, “that man Partridge” 
and J. W. Scallion in these early days, 


hung in “fun 
prairies: It. 
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ernicke 


Sechonal Bookcases 





An Appropriate 
Inexpensive Gift 


You ean make no better gift than a beauti- 


ful Globe-Wernicke Sectiona Bookcase 
Certainly no gift more useful and appro- 
priate; certainly none that would be more 
appreciated by anyone. 


A Globe-Wernicke bookcase is the best book- 
case to buy because it may be bought in 
sections and a section may be added accord- 
ing to requirements 

Sections from $4.00 up 
from 8% to 124, 


long, and 


Designs and 


inches 
inches high 


finishes to fit in harmoniously with every 
library arrangement Write TO-DAY for 
handsomely bound 54-page book illustrated 
in colors, showing th color schemes and 
library fixture appointments in some of 
Canada’s best appointed private homes 
You will receive the booklet by return mail 
along with name of your nearest dealer 
where you may see these bookcases orf 


display 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Limited 


Stratford, Ontario 

















EXTRA FINE 





Esterbrooks 
Extra Fine 
Elastic Pen 
No. 128 


Esterbrook Pen 
Accountants, Book 
~ Record Clerk 
oks Ne 


Keepel 


12s 


Send 15c for sample dozen 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg.Co 
16-70 Cooper Street 


Camden - New Jersey 


‘sterbrook Pens 
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Fiction--F ashions--F ood-- 


WILL BE OF MORE THAN ORDINARY 


These four, they say, will always 
interest a woman. 


By this criterion 


The December 


EVERYWOMAN'S WORLD 


Canada’s Greatest Magazine 








Fiction 
“The Siren’s Christ- 
mas Gift,” by Wm. 
Hamilton Osborne. 
One of America’s 
leading authors 
writes a story witha 
pleasant surprise in 

ial cnapter. 
“Liza Ann,” by 
Jean Blewett — a 
very unusual Christ- 
mas love story. 
“Brigid of the Byre,” 
by Norah M. Hol- 
land. An ancient 
Celtic legend exqui- 
sitely treated where- 
in one finds one’ self 
in Bethlehem enact- 


Fashions 


Suggestions for use- 
ful Christmas Gifts 
made at home _ to 
satisfy your most 
critical feminine 
friend. 


Advance notes. on 
what’s new in neg- 
ligee. 


Five pages of win- 
ter fashions. 


INTEREST 





Food 


An illustrated page 
of Christmas cakes 
and puddings. 


An illustrated page 
of sugarless candies 
and “sweets.” 


Doing honor to the 
left-overs of the 
Christmas fowl. 


Marjorie Dale’s page 
— Two Christmas 
Dinners and two at- 
tractive Christmas 
Teas that accord 
with the season and 


Facts 


The use of Sphag- 
num Moss as a first- 
aid healing herb for 
soldiers’ wounds. 


Making the best of 
Middle Age. 


Galli-Curci—An _in- 
terview with her fa- 
mous New York 
Manager, Wagner, 
and two late photo- 
graphs of the re- 
nowned singer. 








ing with the legen- the times. 


dary characters the 
sacred drama of 
Christmas. 


An Added Attraction 


is an article on coal! economy containing a statement from 
Fuel Controller McGrath setting forth the coal situation 
in Canada at the present time and the prospects for the 
winter’s supply. Every housewife will find many useful 
suggestions in this article. 


Experiment Kitchen. 



































to the Thnfty Housewife 


Stop at your news-dealer’s and get a copy of the December 


LVERYWOMAN'SS WORLD 


Published at Toronto. Canada, ty The Continental Publishing Company, 


20c a Copy $2.00 a Year 


Limited 
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By Their 
Fruits 


“By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


One of the fruits of Chris- 
tian Science is © 
The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Here you see the power and 


when as one moving settler said: “God 
Almighty aint nowheres near here! He 
didn’t come this far West—stopped 
down at Rat Portage!” 

At no point in the narrative does the 
story lag. From the early fighting days 
of Partridge, through the exciting days 
when “Alex” Crerar of Russell, now 
Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, was made manager of the 
Farmers’ Grain Companies, adown the 
sinuous corridors of the Winnipeg busi- 
ness deals, over the bumps with the 
Grain Exchange and as the crest of the 
wave is passed the story moves along a 
current of great interest that cannot 
fail to hold even the man who has heard 
the old story told over and over again. 


MAGAZINE 


vitals” and “tip us your famble” and 
greet every situation with “egads.” 
One ejaculation of “strike me perish 
ing purple” can even be traced back to 
Stevenson’s “St. Ives” and “strike me 
sky-blue scarlet.” They are not real 
people. But do not get the impression 
that this is not a good story. It is 
distinctly readable, getting better as 
the plot develops. The plot is ingen 
ious and cleverly knit with a sufficient 
element of surprise to keep up the in- 
terest right to the finish in the love 
affair of Lady Betty and Major D’Arcy, 
which reached the avowal stage almost 
at the start. And speaking of Lady 
3etty, we have in her the day-dream 


pai Aaa heroine of every youthful masculine 
value of Truth and Principle In no book of recent days has the heart. She is beautiful, vivacious. 
applied to the affairs of the charm of the author been so big a fac- witty, good, daring, courageous—oh, 


whole world. 


You see anewspaper with- 
out sensationalism, gossip, 
unsavecry details, exaggerc- 
tion or falseness. And yet— 
or rather because of it—a 
highly interesting and edify- 
ing newspaper. The Monitcr 
is all the more interesting 
because its readers know that 
what they read is true, and 
therefore has a real bearing 
upon their thought and lives. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news Stands, hotels and 
Christian Science rcading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 
75c; a single copy for 3e stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


The Little 


tor in commending its pages to the 
reader. There is nobody, agriculturist 
or otherwise, who will not eagerly fol- 
low the story which fairly sweeps the 
reader through sensational pages with 
the keenest enjoyment.—F.M.C. 


Marshal and Other Poems. 
Owen E. McGillicuddy. (Frederick D. 
Goodchild, Toronto.) A collection of 
verses many of which have already ap- 
peared in various magazines both on 
this side of the Atlantic and in the Old 
Country, which the author, in response 
to the persuasions of his friends has 
here gathered together in one volume. 
They are the casual outside writings of 
a busy newspaperman and while an un- 
pretentious collection it is not without 
real merit. “The Tale of the Years,” 
for instance, possesses strength and 
beauty beyond the ordinary and gives 
evidence of real poetic feeling.—C.M.A. 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger. E. 


everything. And yet, paragon as she 
is, she makes herself very engaging to 
the reader. She is, in fact, the one 
great reason for the success of “Ou 
Admirable Betty.”—T.B.C. 


Phillips 
Oppenheim. (McClelland, Goodchild & 
Stewart, Toronto). Here we have an- 
other audacious spy story to add to the 
record of the versatile Oppenheim. The 
plot perhaps is not entirely new. In- 
deed the situation as it touches Henry 
Cranston is vaguely reminiscent of Sir 
Percy Blakeney of Scarlet Pimpernel 
fame. Despised and almost betrayed 
by his fascinating young wife, who is 
ignorant of the real object of his 
periodical “fishing” excursions, Cran- 
ston “carries on” till the time is ripe 
for him to reveal his secret. At first 
sight he appears to be merely the typi- 
cal English sportsman, nonchalant, un- 
imaginative, lazy; his only conversa- 


. . Bs ion fishing, or to be more accurate 

ee ai Our Admirable Betty. Jeffrey Farnol. tion f ’ ¢ ’ 

PUBLISHING SOCILCTY (Wm. Briggs a $1.50).  Jef- trawling and all that pertains thereto 

COSTON i A frey Farnol has raised himself from the His wife, the beautiful Philippa, dis- 

Sole publishers of all authorized abvss of mediocrity into which he sank gusted with his seeming indifference to 
Christian Science literature pales gg ‘ “ 




















Supremacy 
Overwhelms Us 
Output for 1918 oversold— 
We can’t fill the orders on 
hand. The recognition of 

the superiority of 


“A.A.” FOUNTAIN PENS 


has built this huge trade. 
Early in 1919 we hope to 
be able to meet the in- 


with “The Definite Object.” His new 
book is a distinct improvement over the 
last and, although he does not achieve 
the standard of “The Broad Highway” 
or “The Amateur Gentleman,” he pre- 
sents a story that is entertaining and 
pleasing. Here is an author with a 
very great deal of dexterity and a 
genius for finding the atmosphere that 
satisfies the romance hunger of the pub- 
lic. But of originality he possesses 
none; not, at least, in “Our Admirable 
3etty.”” Cleverly mixed though the 
ingredients are that go to make up this 
pleasing tale, they are all familiar. 
His characters are old friends. Sir 
Benjamin, Alvaston, Marshdale, the 
befrilled dandies; Dalroyd, the polish- 
ed villaim; Sergeant Zeb, the faithful 
soldier factotum; Mrs. Agatha, the 
trim-ankled, rosy-cheeked housekeeper; 
all old, old friends indeed. They have 
stalked and minced through countless 
other historical romances. Even their 
talks strikes no new or original chord. 
They indulge in much of “stop my 


the war and considering him a first- 
class slacker, comes under the influence 
of a fascinating spy, to whom she turns 
for sympathy. One cannot help feeling 
sorry for the charming villain who is 
so much more natural because he is 
only half a villain and is therefore not 
quite up to his job, which is just as 
well for all concerned though it gets 
him into deep water. Philippa can well 
plead the frailty of her sex in extenua- 
tion of her conduct in falling a prey to 
the blandishments of the plausible 
“Mr. Lessingham.” Indeed we can 
hardly blame her, for who but an ac- 
complished philanderer and a most 
artistic villain would relieve the tension 
of a moment of imminent danger by 
telling the heroine that he loves her 
“as the flowers love the sun?” 

As you can see for yourself it is a 
plot combining all the thrills of intrigue 
with a strong element of romance. 
Oppenheim readers will find in “The 
Zeppelin’s Passenger” an engrossing 
story that will hold their attention to 
the last page.—C.M.A. 
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. Now That the War is Won 
creasing popular demand Continued from page 15 
for “A.A.” Fountain Pens. . os os 
Finally, and most important of all, 


comes the work of the Canadian army in 
Modern Pen Company France. It is the standard the entire U.S. 


170 Broadway - New York City | army frankly and generously say they 

Established 1895 aim to attain. Canada has not been 
allowed to know how splendid is the work 
they have been doing. We have been 


permitted by a Simple Simon censorship 
and a poor press service to learn some 
thing of their magnificent work before the 
enemy. The greatest honor of all—the 
fact that the Canadian army led the Bri- 
tish troops in every successful move in the 
present campaign—that the Canadians 
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were the point of the spear in every thrust 
that made the way for armies that 
followed—has been carefully suppressed 
in all the press despatches. The Prime 
Minister referred to it in a Victory Loan 
speech; only a few newspapers quoted it. 
In the excitement of peace it leaked out 
that the Canadians were first in Mons. 

But the greatest thing the Canadian 
army has done has passed completely un- 
noticed. Terrific as the actual fighting 
has been it was not nearly as important 
a factor as the months of preparation. 
It is in the thoroughness of preparation 
that the Canadian army excelled all 
others. Some hints of this have come 
through in articles from men at the front 
which have appeared in these columns. 
Preparation meant more than drill and 
training. It meant first the moral cour- 
age to refuse to carry out plans given even 
by the Commander-in-chief, when experi- 
ence showed they were unwise. It meant 
the abandonment of red-tape and the old 
rules of minor tactics and the trial of 
everything resourcefulness suggested. It 
meant no rest for the Canadians, nothing 
but never ending work, work, work for 
months upon months. When other armies 
were resting and playing the Canadians 
were at it night and day. 

3ut the results were worth while. I have 
never seen it published anywhere but it 
is a fact that the Canadian army has not 
once been defeated in a German attack. 
They have won every objective they have 
gone after. 

Why did the Americans, Old Country- 
men and native-borns do so much better 
under the Canadian command? It was 
all a question of leadership. We were 
losing this war with bad leadership. We 
won when we got good leaders. Leader- 
ship is merely a capacity for doing things 
and getting things done. 

It is a wonderful organization, our 
army in France to-day. It is one grand 
object lesson in lez adership, co-operation, 
co-ordination, efficiency, animated by an 

unselfish public spirit, a readiness to serve. 
Plans have been made to disband it; to 
wipe it out as an organization. Scores 
of well- intentioned busybodies are plan- 
ning common-place, futures for the men. 
But the great fact that this army has been 
four years building, that it contains to- 
day the pick of young Canadian manhood 

and some splendid womanhood too—is 
generally overlooked. Canada is on the 
threshold of the greatest opportunities 
that ever came.to any country. Whether 
we will grasp them to the full extent de- 
pends upon the kind of people we are and 
how we are served by our public men and 
industrial leaders. Put the nation in the 
hands of the army as it is organized to- 
day; direct its efforts to organized peace 
pursuits; it makes one dizzy to think of 
the great things that could be accomp- 
lished. 

So far but one big practical thought has 
come out. 

Hon. Dr. Cody is a democratic Anglican 
parson in Toronto. Tradition and pre- 
cedent mean little to him. Wylie Grier, the 
portrait painter, has said that “Precedents 
were made for those who are too lazy to 
think for themselves.” Cody thinks for 
himself and he expresses his results so 
effectively, so sincerely, so disinterestedly, 
so modestly that when, a few months ago, 
Hearst, the Methodist Premier of Ontario, 
asked him to become Minister of Educa- 
tion he had built up the largest congrega- 
tion in Canada. His appointment created 
a great surprise and raised a cry from the 
old party politicians and _ Bolshevik 
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journalists. It was redoubled when he 
said he was going abroad to study condi- 
tions before he could say what changes in 
policy he would recommend his Province 
to adopt. Self-satisfied Toronto editors 
said effete Europe had nothing on us. 
Dr. Cody comes back with two big practi- 
cal ideas. The first is the filling of all 
vacancies in the teavhing staffs of the 
province with specially selected officers 
and men from our overseas army. And 
the other, more attention to the studies 
that fit pupils for the pvattles of life. At 
present the great majority of the public 
schools of Ontario, and for that matter 
some of our other provinces, are so ineffi- 
cient as to be unjust to the pupils. Chil- 
dren are so badly educated, so wrongly in- 
spired, that they are handicapped for life. 


Dr. Cody will no doubt carry out his 
plans which should be adopted by other 
provinces. With a minimum salary of 
$1,000 a year and free house and garden 
in the rural schools with the usual pension, 
the scheme will be the most profitable in- 
vestment the province has ever made. 
The teaching of reading, writing and 
arithmetic will be a minor part of the 
master’s work. His great work will be in 
making them good, honest, public-spirited, 
right-living Canadians, worthy of the 
sacrifices that have been made for them. 


Dr. Cody should go further; use the 
Generals and the Colonels as Inspectors to 
go among the teachers to discipline, in- 
spire and keep ever before them the same 
ideals which made the Canadian army 
great. Let the same feeling of pride and 
responsibility prevail in all ranks, except- 
ing that they are training the youth to 
win in peace. 

The great cry in Canada to-day is for 
men. Men for the bigger jobs. There are 
hundreds of openings for the $5,000 to 
$10,000 and upwards class. Thousands 
have been tried and found wanting. Not 
because they were not born with the 
ability to fill them, but because of wrong 
home or school training—wrong ideas, 
inspirations and ambitions. They were 
not trained in youth to realize that the 
first step to success is sacrifice and 
service, and the next honesty and hard 
work. They want the $10,000 salary for 
$500 effort. The legitimately successful 
men and women of to-day are they who 
gave $1,000 service when they got $500 
pay. If Canada is to become the greatest 
nation on earth it can only become so by 
giving better service. 

Clergymen’s children in their early 
training have a great advantage. Their 
average of success in business and the 
professions is greater than any other 
class. We cannot all be born in the 
parsonage or manse but can at least put 
our children under good teachers. 

To become our teachers is the greatest 
public service the men who have fought so 
nobly for us can now render to Canada. 

But there are other ways in which their 
leadership should be retained in the pub- 
lic service. We need leadership and direc- 
tion in building our country, getting more 
producers on our lands, on our fisheries, 
mines and forests; manufacturers and 
mechanics to turn this raw material into 
articles of the most perfect quality for 
final consumption; and men to sell them 
to. the nations of the earth. This will 
need a great organization that can be 
trained, disciplined, co-ordinated, that 
can secure the co-operation of all classes 
and conflicting interests. ; 

And here I will have to leave the sug- 
gestion for the present. 
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After the Fire 


“Is he covered with insurance?” 
That’s the question after every 
fire. 

Fire may sweep your home 
some day. How will it leave 
you? Where will you stand? 
Call and see our local agents 
to-day or write direct to us for 
particulars regarding our dif- 
ferent policies. 

Ford car owners wil] be _ in- 
terested in our special auto- 
mobile policies. 


London Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Canada 
33 Scott Street 


A. H. C. Carson, 
President 


TORONTO 


F. D. Williams, 
Managing Director 
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- Spend Your After-War Vacation 
| On the North Pacific Coast 


Enjoy Good Health and Recreation Where Sunshine Abounds 


as the outpost of a mighty nation. Here, work, enterprise 
A NARRATIVE rospe 


and prosperity go hand in hand 


“It seemed but over-night when we reached the great “From Edmonton west the prairie 1s soon replaced by the 
‘ Hinterland back of Lake Superior, with its innumerable heze-clothed mountains in the distance, and following the 
rivers clothed to the edge with a tangle of forest, inter- banks of the Athabaska River the Canadian Northern 














spersed here and there by rocky ridges—-the bright green passes through Jasper National Park, a second Yellowstone 
of the underbrush and the shadowy white of the birch to Yellowstone Pass-—the Great Divide Yellowhead, as 
breaking indiscriminately the heavy evergreen of the pre- tradition has it, is named after a mighty Iroquois-Scotch 
‘ jominating pines. trapper known as Tete Jaune, or Yellowhead, who hid or 
ta “Nearing the head of the Lakes, the country becomes cached his a oe ee seen 2 ee ae ———_ 
XY more broken, and Nipigon Forest Reserve with its world- and a goodly poe yee ee RE a ee ee , 
famed trout streams are soon traversed. At Port Arthur pestuous days of old. 








we saw the largest grain elevators on the Continent i “The scenery at this point is grand 
were informed that the immense shipbuilding industries ered with 
r it the 





here, and its rapidly increasing trade as the distributing 





point for the great undeveloped territories ly to the on either 
north and west is rapidly developing a great commercial peaks of 
centre. Leaving Port Arthur, the route lies through the Canada 
picturesque Rainy Lakes district and Quebec National country 

Park, reaching Winnipeg by a fertile and gradually rolling of the f: 
prairie Belgium, Octo 


‘West of Winnipeg the prairie continued with its teeming 
activities, and innumerable clusters of grain elevators : ‘ : 
standing silent sentinel will long be remembered as we e Nortn 























raced along over the flat country A choice of routes is ‘ wat € r I : I here west we 

available west of Winnipeg, taking o e r through ssed and re- Sse f . nighty and pi uu 

jrandon, Regina and Saskatoon, the southern 1 ks through to Vancouver 

through the Central Districts; or by Northern Manitoba where in this mountainous and ver-valley route of . 
and Saskatchewan to Calgary and Edmontor We chose over 700 miles from the gateway to the Rockies clear 

the second because of its through train service At Ca through to the Pacific did it grow monotonous or ti 

gary and at Edmonton our short stay was well spent in hang heavily, » insistent were the attractior vi 

studying the great commercial and agricuitura!l opportu fl d past the window f th mfortab'e O atior 

ties of this Last Great West with its infinite po ilitic ( 


Ask for “Canadian Northern Rockies” and “At Your Service’ Illustrated and Descriptive FREE 








tions, hotels, etc., enquire of C.N.R. agents, or write the General Passenger Department at 
Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., or Winnipeg, Man. 
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OW that is what I call a sensible gift! And sensible is really the word 
h not quite. For you see the Monarch-Knit Sweater Coat adds distinction of 
ybeauty and style to its more ordinary qualities. It’s a coat you'll be proud to wear—or 


' togive. She has already a Monarch-Knit Coat? Then, she’ll welcome a box of Monarch- 


te 


<<< >>. 
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Knit Hosiery. Or, if itis a gift for him, let it be a smart Monarch-Knit House Coat. 
He'll find it mighty comfortable during these cold days. There is a practical and happy gift sug- 
gestion here for everyone in the family. Monarch-Knit Fall and Winter Styles are now on sale. 


” 


THE MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY, LIMITED, DUNNVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Manufacturers of Ladies’ Silk Knitted Coats, Men’s, Women’s, Children’s Worsted Sweater Coats, Far 
Goods, Hosiery, etc. Also “Monarch” Floss and other yarns suitable for soldiers’ sox and fancy kni 
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